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PRIOR. 



MATTHEW PRIOR is one of thofe 
that have burft out from an obfcure 
original to great feminence. He was bom 
July 21, 1 664, according to fome, at Win*^ 
bume in Dorfetfhire, of I know not what 
parents ; others fay that he was the fon of a 
Joiner of London: he was perhaps willing 
enough to leave his birth unfettled, in hope^ 
like Don Quixote, that the hiftorian of his 
actions might find him fome illuftrious alii-* 



ance*- 



He 



• The difficulty 0/ fettling Prior*s kirth-placc Is great. la 
the regifter of hh CQllege he it called , at his adiniffion by 
the Prefident, Matthew Prior of Winhurn in Middle/ex \ by 
llimftlf next day, Maitbeta Prior of DorJUfintM^ in which 
county^ not in Middlefex, Winhom^ or Wimhorne^ as it 
jftands in the Villare^ is found. V^hen he ftood candidate for 
his fcUowlhip, ii\t years afterwards, he was regiftcred agaia 
ty himfclf as of MiddUfex. The lad record ought to be 

B 2 preferred. 



He Is fuppofed to have fallen^ by his fa* 
ther's death, into the hands of his uncle, ft 
Jirintiier n^a r Chaxinff-crois* who f^rit httn 
for fome time to Dn Bufby at Weftminfterj 
but, not intending to give him any education 
beyond tjiat of the fchool, took him^ when 
he waiS well advanced in literature, to his 
own houfej where the earl of Dorfet, cele- 
brated for patronage of genius^ found him by 
chance, as Buniet r^ates, reading Horace^ 
and was fo well pleafed with his proficii^acy, 
that he undertook this care and coft of his 
academical educatix>n. 

r 

He entered his name in St. |ofcn^s* Coltege 
at Cambridge in 1682, in hk eighteenth 
year J and it may be rcafonably fuppofed that 
he was diftinguiflied umbng his contenipo- 
raries* He became a Bachefer, as^is ufual, ki 
four years ; and two years afterwards- wrote 
the poem on the Deityj which (lands firft in 
his volimie* ^ ., _ , ^.. . , ^ 

It is the eftablilhecj'praQice of that (McgiB 
to fend every yew tp ^ carl of Exeter foxafi 

V 

preferred, becauie it was s^de.upon oath. . It is pb(brvable» 
that, as a native of tViniorne^ he is IHled Filius Qeorgii Prior, 
finifofii not confiftently wuli the conunon account of the 
flEieanneis of his birth. 

poems. 
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]^ftidj4|)O0 facred ftibjefl:8, in ackaowledg-* 
ment of • a l^ri^a^i^^ enjoyed by th^m fr6m 
die bounty of ^ his anceftor. On this occafion 
i«^®% tlio^ vttft? -ifWkten, which, tbemgh no- 
€[iihg h iaid of "^iv fuccefS| feen^ to havef 
recomi»giided him to Ibms Mfice} for hU 
pre^ of the couhtefe^ft mufic, tnd hia Knerf 
dft th€ famous pi<Jhire of Seneca, afiord rea- 
fon for imagining that be was inpre or Icfaf 
CDriverfitat with that family* 

; • • ^ • • ' • ' 

^ , The £ime year he pubtifhed the €i^ Mo$t^ 
Md XkunttyM^ufi^ to ridicule Drydea^s Eini 
imd Bmi^if^ W cfi^jui^iim ^h 'Mn Mon-^ 
tegae* ^ Tl^er^ k atdbfy^of ^e^t pain fu& 
lered^ and of tears &ed, on thisiocoaiicm, by 
Pryd^n, who iihought it liard that an old man 
^fimdd hefo truLUd bf tb(^ to wbxM be bad al-* 
^Biap hen ciidU By tales like thefe is th€ 
ent^ 4^aii^ by fupeiior abilities it^ry day 
gratified : when they are attacked, every one 
iopes to fee dienj' Hnitobled j wlwt is looped 
is readily believed^ and what; is* beiieved is 
confidently tdd. Dry den had been more ^c4 
Ctiftomed to hoftiKtiss, than that fuch enemies 
&auld break his quielf ; and if we' can fuppofo 

• Spencf , ■ • 

B 3 him 
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him vexed, it would be hard to deny hiin 
fexife enough to conceal his uneafinef^t 

, The City Mqu/c atfd Country Moufe procure 
ed its authors more folid advantages than the 
pleafure of fretting Drydeci; fo^ they were 
\^Q\h fpeedily preferred. Montague iiidieed 
obtained, th^^ firft notice, with fpme degree of 
difcontent, a§ it feems, in Prior, who pjpba^ 
bly knew that his pwn part of the perform-, 
ance was the beft. He had not, however, 
much i^eafon to complain; for he came; to 
iJliOndoA) an4 obtained fu9h notice, that (in 
1691) he .wi^,. feat to the cppgf;efs at .The. 
Hagijp ^s . f^retary to the emhaffy. In thi^ 
alfembly of /{aiinces apd iiobles, to which Eu-* 
rope h^s perhaps fcarcely'foenianythii^geq^al^ 
was formed the grand ailiatnce againft Lewia? 
which at Jaftrdid not produce effeds , lirQpoijt 
tjonate to the magnificence of the tmn&Aiom j 



♦ r 



. The condufk'of Prior, in thiis fplendid 
initiation into public bufinefs,. was fo pleafing 
to king Williairti, that he made him one of 
the .gentlemen of his bedchamber; and he is 
fuppofed tohavepafled fome of the next yeara 
in the cultivation of literature and poetry. 

The 
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The death of queeh Mary (in 1695) pro- 
duced a fubjedt for all the writers: perhaps- 
no s funeral was ever fo poetically attended,' 
Dryden, indeed, as a man difcountehanced 
and deprived, was fileht; but fcarcely any, 
other maker :of vierfes omitted to bring his 
tribhite of tuneful forrow. An emuladon - di 
elegy was univerfal. Maria's praife was wot 
confined to the Englifli language, but £lk a 
great' part of the Mufa An^licanfp^ 






Prior, wlib Wks both a p'bctand a courfcier^ 
*a8 ridt iikefy to mifs this opportunity of re- 
fpeft.- • He vHpofe a long ode, which was pre- 
fciited to the^kingv^v wliom it was not likely 
to bc^ever read, 



.f ,, 



In two years he was fecretary to another 
embaiSy at the treaty qf Ryi&;nck (in 1697); 
^d next year had the faixie office at th^ 
court of France, where he is faid to hatir« 
been confideped with great ^iitin^^on, 



• -. • r . 



; I 



.^s Jie w%8 one day furveying tl|e aps^t* 
fpents at Verfailles, being (hewn the Viflories 
pf I-ewis, painted by Le Br\in^ and alked 

B ^ wheth«f 
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whe^er the king of England's pabct 'likd 
any fuc\i decoration^ ; Tbi monmtknU of Wf^ 
Mafier^s aStions^ fai^ ^> ^'"^ to bifnfu i'vtry*' 
4&kir^ hit in bis omn-hoirfe. The pifl^ores cl^ 
£ie Bn^b atie not dnl)»mdienlelytefkfficienfcl^ 
dlkenE^ious^ bur were ^exptaihedvby iAfcxip«*> 
tionsr jb ftTTOganl^ that Boileaa and Rddiiei 
thought/ it ncc^flkr^ to.telakc them iBjMfb 



• « J « » J \\ a. 



J 



' \ 



/ 



He was in the following year at Loo with 
tihe ffetng^; it<¥^ ^^xsi^\9SX!tx a long au4iefi*e» 
he-ctoied ^rifer^ ,tpf Jgngl^n4^ awi upon \m 
airii^ hi^cflH?^ undw-fecrej^ry^ ^, ftate iiKJb^): 
eafe|.jrftj§rfoy'^*p:p5?je5, a.foft lYfhic^i. he^duii 
not retain long, becaufe Jerfey was. remoyedti, 
but he was foon made commiffioner of Trade. 

* , r <" 

*■'.■<•'. I , . . • • • * • • • ' I ». '.» t • » - r ^ ■ ■ ■ • 

QammSi<:Mh"^i, M whi^l^ he «xha|i{^ ali hi%. 
powors of .^elel^j^ofi. I sa^fk not to a^cu^< 
him of flattery; he probably thought all that 
he writ, . and . retained as much veracity, as 
can be nroperly e^aftcd ; from ^a poet pro-^ 
£bifeiry encomiaftic. King William fuppK- 
cd cbpipus matemls for either verfe ox profel 
'''•^ • - - His 
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His t^faole life had beeei adion, and no man 
Qi!ttr' debied hix^ th^ re^lendent qualities of 
fte9i^..tsXbhitxon aod pfsrfonal ; coustagc He 
wa$ feftjtjr in Prior*? iDtod what he Tepordfents' 
l^iA'-te^^a verfea^ he d)fifidered hon as a 
hi^o, ^fid was^ a(ccu0!omed to fa*^, that h& 
praifed others in c,<j»jrfi^ftee with ^ifaipbion, 
but that in celebrating king William he iFol- 
Ipwed his iAcUoatioi}; ; To Prioir gmtitude 
i^ould ii&9XfiJ^T^^i^,y^kh rei^oUi would not- 
fefiiii^, *; 'r ^. . '■' r-l': - •«. • ; A ■- 






. A^iOQg, the ad^a^tfges.ito/aii^^rfroqi the 
igiittgr^ j^aip^ of WiUii%9^y a^eigOy j[ie Bji^tiom 

Some that with care true eloquence Ihall teach. 

And t6 jdwll idiomtik xmr :dotibtM:Q)c!bdtr, \ 
Thi« fifoiri our, wriwci rdiftwit realms- oiay icnow 

Tll0 thf®kS: w^ to oiir -iw^rch row€, 

I. 

A«^ fthWfe -pFoAlft i>nr tongue through every 

That haj^mvgte'd .hwi>^i4j Qr bj^s'd hi§ i^andu , . 

.' 
«-. > » . .,» ,j , 

' 'f r f p"- ''^^ r ,.-»--•. 'V-.. I, .» . f ' f 

• AiJ*^.. ^ . • - . •»> I/. ^ kv .*iJL« * I ' » 

Tj^cjil^ ir^ l^ P^ of JP/i^CiSj^has the 

iame hope of a new academy : 

In happy chains o^i; glaring language: bquttd; 
. ShiU ff «rt ao intfj^ jm arbitrary fotm^ 

^^ -- Whether 
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Whether the fimiikude of thofe piffagM 
which exhibit the fame thought on the fame 
occafion proceeded froniL accident or imitation^ 
is noteafy to determine.: Tickell might have 
hear impreffed with his ekpedation l^ SWift's 
Bropofal fir afcertaining the Engli/k Lan-f 
gunge ^ then lately publilhed, 

In the parliament that met in 1701, h^ 
was <^hofeh reprefehtaite of Eaft Grinftead; 
Perhaps it was about this time that he chan-^ 
ged his party; for he voted for the impeach-;, 
xhent of thofe lords who had perfuaded the 
king to the Partition-treaty, a treaty in whicH 
he had-hunfelf 4Ksen fninifWiidLy emplbyedt 

A great part of queen: Anne's reign was at 
time of >var, in which ' there was little em-* 
ployment for negotiators, and Prior * had* 
therefore leifure to make or to ^.polilh veries, 
When the battle of Blenheim called -forth all 
the verfef-ttien, Prior,' iijiohg the re^i took 
care to Ihew his delight in^the incr^allnjg ho-? 
nour of hfs country by an Epiftlfe to' Btiileaut 

He publifhed fooa afterwards a volume ^of 
poems, with the enpomiaf^ charader of hi$ 

deceafed 
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4eceafed patron j the duke of JJorfet: it began 
'VV'ith the College Exercife, apd ended . with. 
the NutTbronfin Ma\49 



w4 > ^ ^ U 



The battle . q£ RamiUiies .ibcm afterwards 
(in 1^06). excited him to another effort of 
poetry. On diia occafioa he hadi fewer ixMf 
lefs: formidabte rivals; and. it ; would be not 
eafy taname aiiy other, domppfition prodjiosd 
by that event which is now remembered. 

— ' ' ' ! - . % ' r . . 

Every thi^g/has Its ^ay.^ ' Through thu 
feigns of WilUa)5i an^ Ai^ne no pro^roui 
event pafled undignified bypgfefry. In the 
laft w?ir, when r Fraace r ^w^- ■, difgraced \ 9ii4 
pyerpoweired . iij every qiwter of the glpbfe^ 
when Sp^a comi^ig to .be^- gfliftance; poly 
i}iai^d hier c^Umi^ieSf, and'vjhet .Ijanve off ao 
Englifiim jm was, re vej-encpd , thrqugh . Europei 
no poet was heard amidft the general acela-r 
mation; the fame of our eounfellors and he- 
roes was intrufted to the Gazetteer, •" 

The ; nation , ifi timfe grew /weary of the 
vf^y and; ith^ queen grew weary of her mi- 
Jailers, j The war w^js burderifome, and the 
fainifterS were iipfakm* Harley and his 

friencfe 
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feteiTtas began t6 *opc Astt thef might, lyy 
*mring. Ae --Wbigd' from court and from 
power, gratify at once -the <jucen and! flit! 
people. There was now a call for writersj^ 
*v^ho mi^ ccrai^eyibtellii^ncte of ^ paft abufes, 
tnd fhew' the .wafte of.puUSc HK^ney, t^ 
Wiitafonabie ChAd^ of.tb^'jMlkf^xi^ tw 
fboc o£ genends,^^ thfi.tyxainivy of ixamonB, aoad 
the ^^ezxeral daiii^ c£ approadiu^ 

For this purpofe a paper called the Exa^ 
ndkef^ Wai pcriodfcaly fiMkixed^ written, as 
if lidj^ned, by any wit dT the party, i^ 
£llh€ll^es as 4i raid by Mrs. MaAley. • SiMt 
iafto oWfted>y Swift ; and one, ' in ricKcule^^f 
0^*&V *erfe idy Gbdolphifi Upon the 1q» etf 
Ills* place, was written by Prioi^, Siid an{wef* 
ed b^ Ad^ibn, who appears to have kridWti 
tt* authto dt^r hy conjeflture^ or inteHi*^ 
gene«. 

The Tories,' who w^re ftow in power, were 
in hafte to end the war; and Prior, being 
rcicalkd {171^) to his fer^tf ^ttploymeht of 
fioaking treaties, was fent (July 171^ P^* 
srately tq Palis with pfopfefitions of peace- 
He 'was rememberad at the FMshcb court; 
;\,.. and^ 
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4Mkt^ rjstiirmng m aboot^ nMiUb^ brougH wltii 
Jb4m M- Mifntgcr, a mimftcr from France; 
lnv:^ftcd with fiiU poweis, and die Abb£ 

•JHs trsUfifiM&jian iiot being avowed^Mackay'^ 
ilie mafter of the I>tiY«i! pai:kf*rhoat^ eiAdr 
zealoufly or officioufly, feized Pri6r ami hi* 
Affociates at Canterbury. ^ It is eafily fuppofed 
idiat they ^i^re fiDOii' rcleafed. ' 

The negotiation was b^gtin at Pikr^ hoiiTe^^ 
^Kerc the Queen*8 mlnlfters met Mefoagd: 
(Sept^itiber ao, 171 1), and ^ent6^ed privately 
upon lll^ great bufineis. The mqmrtahce of 
i^rior appears from the mention made of hin 
hj St. John in his Letter to tke Queesu 

** My Lord Treafurer moved* and all my 
^ Lords were of the feme ofinlofl, lj»l Mr. 
.** Filar flwuld l>e adde.d to dwfe wlio aip 
•• imptmered to fign; die reafon for whick 
*' is, becaufe he, having perfonally treated 
-*< wkh Monfieur de Torcy> is the beft witr 
-^ ne& we can produce of th^ fenfe in which 
•** the geiwr4 pre&ninary engagements are 
** ctttereil into; befidea which, as he is the 

r « beft 
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f^ beft verfed in' matters of trade of all yovff 
" -Majefly's fervants who have been triifted 
** ia this fecret, if you fhall think fit to em- 
** ploy him in the future treaty of commerce, 
^* it will be of confequence that he has been 
" a party concerned in concluding that con- 
^^ ventioii, which muft be the rale of thi« 
^ treaty;'^ : . . .. 

The aflembly of this important night wag 
in fome degree clandeftine, the defign of 
treatitig riot being y6t openly declared^ aind, 
when the Whigs returned to power^ was 
aggravated to a charge of high treafon; 
though, as Prior remarks in his imperfect 
anfwer to the Report of the Committee of Se^ 
crecy^ no treaty ever was made without J)ri*- 
vate interviews and preliminary difcuffions. 

My bufinefs is not the hiftory of the peace, 
but the life of Prior. The conferences began 
at Utrecht on the firft of January (1711-12)^ . 
and the Englifh plenipotentiaries arrived 
on the fifteenth. The minifters of the dif^ 
ferent potentates conferred and conferred ; but ^ 
the peace advanced fo flowly, that fpeedier 
Riethods were found necefTary, -ani BoUng^- 

brokdl^ 
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broke was fent to Paris to adjuft diflrcrences 
witK lefs formality ; Prior either accompanied 
him or followed him ; and after his departure 
had the appointments and authority of an 
ambaflador, though no public chara&er. 

By fome miftake of the Queen's orders, 
the court of France had been difgufted ; and 
BoUngbroke fays in his Letter, " Dear Mat, 
•* hide the nakednefs of thy country, and 
f* give the beft turn thy fertile brain will fur- 
" nifh thee with to the blunders of thy coun- 
** trymen, who are not much better politi- 
•* dans than the French are poets.'* 



Soon after the duke of Shrewibury went 
on a formal embafly to Paris. It is related 
by Boyer, that the intention was to have 
joined Prior in the fame commiffion, but 
that Shrewibury refufed to be affociated with 
a man fo meanly bom. Prior therefore con- 
tinued to aft without a title till the duke re- 
turned next year to England, and then he 
afTumed the ftyle and dignity of embaffador. 

But, while he continued in appearance a 
private man, he was treated with confidence 

% by 
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by Lewis, who fent him ^rith 4 letter •tb tlie 
Quee% Myritten in £itour of the (At^LOt of 
Bavaria- '^ I fhail cxpttd/' fays he, ^' ^nth 
" impadfiQce, the return of Mr. Priori^ whoTe 
" copcJuQ: i$ very. agreeaUe to me.^ Aad 
while the Duke of Shrewfbury wad ftill at 
Paris, Boliagtrofee wrote tq Prior thus: 
" MoAfieur de Tp?cy: baa a; oonfidence in 
'^^ you; make \^ of ity once for all, jitpti^ 
" this ^oceafion, ^nd coflvirtce him tibtproi^Iy^ 
" that we muft ^ve a difiezieiikl Uakn to odr 
^^ parlia:E)aeat aiid bur people, . according tb 
^ their refoiution at this crifiSi" , 



Prior's, public dignity - and fplendour com- 
menced in Auguft 1 713, and continued till 
the, Auguft following j but I am afraid thai:, 
accbrding to the ufual fate of greatnefs, it 
was attended with fome perplexities and mor- 
tifications. He had not .all that is cuftorti- 
arily given to ambaffadors: he hints to the 
queen, in an imperfedl poem,^ fhat he had 
no fervice of plate ; and it appeared, by tKe 
diebts which he contraded, that his remit- 
tances were not punctually made% 



On 
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, On the firft of Auguft 1714, enfued the 
downfalLof the Tories and the degradation 
of Prior. He was recalled j but was not able 
to return, being detained by the debts which 
he had found it neceflary to contract, and 
which were not difcharged before March, 
though his old friend Montague was now at 
the head of the treafury. 

He returned tlien as foori as he could, and 
was welcomed on the 25th of March by a 
warranty but was, however, fuffered to live 
in his own houfe, under the cuftody of the 
iheflenger, till he was examined before a 
committee of the Privy Council, of which 
Mr; Walpole was chaifnian, and lord Co- 
ninglby, Mr. Stanhope, and Mr. Lechmere^ 
were the principaJ interrogators ; who, in this 
examination, of which there is printed an 
account not linentertaining, behaved with thd 
boifteroulhefs of merl elated by recent au-^ 
thority. They aire reprefented as afking 
queftions fometimes vague, fometimes infidi- 
Ous, and writing anfwers different from thofe 
which they received. Prior^ however, feemS 
tb have been overpowered by their turbu- 
Ifcnce J for he confefles that he figned what. 

Vol. lit. G if 
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if he had ever come before a legal ju^cature, 
he fhould have contradidied or explained 
away. The Oath vsras adminiftered by Bof- 
cawen, a Middlefex juftice, who. at laift was 
going to write his atteftation on the wrong 
fide of the paper. 



> 



They were very induftrious to find fome 
dharge againft Oxford^ and a£ked Prior, with 
gre^t earneftnefs^ who was prefent when the 
prelimiilsiry articles were talked of or figned 
at his houfe. He told them, that either the 
earl of Oxford or the duke of Shrewfbury 
was abfent, but he could not remember 
which; an anfwer which perplexed them, 
l^ecaufe it fupplied no accufation againil 
either. " Could any thing be more abfurd," 
iays he, ** or more inhuman, than to propofe 
** to me a queftion, by the anfwering of 
" which I might, according to them, 
" prove myfelf a traitor ? And notwithftand* 
" ing their ' folemn promifcy that nothing 
" which I could fay Ihoiild hurt myfelf, I 
** had no reafon to truft them : for they vio- 
•* lated that promife about five hours after* 
** However, I owned I was there prefei\t# 

•^ Whether 
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^ Whether this was Wifely done or no, I 
^ leave to my friends to deterrtine.** 

When he had figned the paper, he was 
told by Walpole, that the Cdtnmitte6 
were not fatisfted with his behaviour, nof 
cbidd give fuch an accotint of it to the Com- 
mons as might mierit favour ; and that they 
now thought a ftrifter tonfinement neceflary 
than to his own houfe. ** Here,*' fays hc^ 
** Bofcawen played the. moralift, and Co- 
** ningfby the chriftian, but both very auk^ 
^^ wardly." The meflenger, in whofe cus- 
tody he wa4 to be placed, was then called, 
and very decently afked by Coningfby, if bh 
iaiouft KJuas/eCured by bars and bolts? The mef* 
i^nger anfwered, JVd, with aftonifhmentj at 
tvhich CcJiiiilgfby vefy angrily faid, 5/r, yaa 
muft/ect^i this pnfoner\ it is for the fafety lof 
the nation: if be efcape^youjball anfwerfor it. 

They had ahrcady printed their report ; and 
in this examination were endeavouring to find 
prodfs. 

He continued thus confined for fome time ; 
afid Mr* Walpole (June lo, 1715) moved fot 

C 2 an 
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an impeachment againft him. . What 't(iade 
him lb acrimonious does not appear: he was 
by nature no thirfter for blood. Prior was a 
week, after committed to clofe cuftody, with 
orders that np per/on Jhould be admitted to fee 
bim without leave from the Speaker. 

When, two years after, an A€c of Grace 
was pafled, he was excepted, and continued 
ftill in cuftody, which he had made lefs tedi- 
ous by writing his Alma* He was, ho\vever, 
foon after difcharged. 

He had now nis liberty, but he had nor 
thing elfe. Whatever the profit of his em- 
ployments might have been, he had always 
fpent it ; and at the age of fifty-thr^e was^ 
with . all his abilities, in danger of penury^ 
having yet no folid revenue but from the fel- 
lowlhip of his college, which, when in his 
exaltation he was cenfured for retaining it, 
he faid, he could live upoa at lafh f 

« 

Being however generally known and ef- 
teemed, he was encouraged to add other po- 
ems to thofe which he had printed, and pub- 
Jilhed them by fubfcription. The expedient 

fucceeded 
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fucceeded by the induftry of many friends, 
^who circulated the propofals"*, and the care 
t)f fome,- who, it is faid, withheld the money 
from him^ left he fliould fquander it. The 
price of the volume was two guineas; the 
vrhole coUedlion was four thoufand ; to which 
lord Harley, the fon of the earl of Oxford, 
]to whom he had invariably adhered, added 
an equal fj*m^ for the purchafe of Down-hall, 
which Prior ,was to , enjoy during life, and 
Harley after his deceafe. 

He had now, what wits and philofophers 
have often wiflied, the power of paffing the 
day in contemplative tranquillity. But it 
feems that bufy men fcldom live Idng in a 
ftate of ^ quiet. It is not unlikely that his 
health declined. He complains of deafnefs ; 
fbry fays he, / took tittle care of my ears while 
I *was not fur e if my bead was my own. 

Of any occurrences in his remaining life 
I have ftfund no account. In a letter to 
Swift, " I have,'' fays he, " treated lady Har- 
** riot at Cambridge., A Fellow of a College. 
** treat ! and fpoke yerfes to her in a gown 
" and cap! What, the plenipotentiary, fo far 

• Swift obtained many fubfcnptions for him in Ireland. 
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^' concerned in the damned peace at Utrecht ! 
" the man that makes up half the volume of 
^^ terfe profe, that makes up the. report pf 
f* the committee, fpeaking yerfes! Sic gf^ 
" homo fum^ 

He died at Wimpokj a feat of the earl of 
Oxford, on the eighteenth pf September 1721, 
and was buried in Weftrhinfter j t^here on a 
monument, for which, as the Ic^ pica of 
human vanity^ he left five hundred pounds^ 
is engraven this epitaph; 

Sui Tcmporis Hiftpriam meditantii 

Paulatim obrepens Febris 
Opcri fimul & Vitae filum ahrupit^ • 
Sept. 1%. An. Dom* 179 1. ^tat. (7, 

rl. S* £• 

Vir Eximius 

Sereniffimi^ 

Rcgi GuLiELMo Reginxquje Mariu^ 

In CongreffioHC Foederatorum 

Hagae anno 1690 cdebrata, 

Deinde Magnse Britanoiae Leg^i; 

Turn iis. 
Qui annp 1697 Paccm Ryswicki cbnfecerwnt^ 

Turn iisy 
Q^\ apud Gallos annis proxiiais Legationemobierunt; 

podem ctiam anno 1697 in Hibcrniae 

Seche^ 
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Secretarius; 
Nee non in utroquc Honorabili confcffli 

Eorum, 

Qui anno 1700 ordinandis Commercii negotiis 

Quique anno lyii dirigendis Portorii rebus 

Praefidebant, 

CoMMISSIONARiyS ; 

Poftremo 
Ab Anna 

Fcliciffimae memorias Regina 

Ad LuDovxcuM XIV. Galliae Regem 

MiiFus anno 1711 

De Pace ftabilienda, 

(Pace etiamnum durante 

Diuque ut boni jam omncs fpcrant duratura) 

Cum fumma potcftate Legatus. 

MATTHJEUS PRIOR Armigeri 

Qui 

Hos omncs, quibus cumulatus eft, Titulos 

Hupiaoitatis, Ingenii Eruditionis Laude 

Superavitj 

Cui cnim nafcenti faciles arriferant Mufae. 

Hunc Puerum Schola hie Regia perpolivit 1 

Juvenem in CoUegio Sti. Johannis 

Cantabrigia optimis Scientiis inftruxiti 

Virum denique auxit & pcrfecit 

Muka cum viris Principibus confuetudo j 

lea nacus, ita inftitutus, . 
A Vatum Choro avclli hunquam potuit, 
•Scd folebat fepe rerum Civilium gravitatcnri 
Amoeniorum Literarqm Stijdiis condire : 
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Et cum omne adeo Poetices genus 

Haud infcliciter tcntaret. 

Turn in Fabellis concinne lepidcquc texcndis 

Mirus Artifex 

Neminem habuit parcm. 

Haec liberalis animi obleftamenta j 

Quann nuilo lUi labors conftiterint. 

Facile ii pcrfpexere, qui'bus ufus eft Amici j 

Apud quos Urbanitatuni & Lepprum plenum 

Cum ad rem, quascunquc forte inciderat, 

Apte varic copiofeque alluderet, 
Interea nihil quaefitum, nihil yi exprefluii^ 

Vidcbatur, 

Sed omnia ultro cffluere, 

Et quafi jugi e fonte afFatim exuberar^ 

Ita Suos tandem dubios reliquit, 

Effetne in Scriptis, Poeta Elegantior^ 

An in Conviftu, Comes Jucundior, 

Of Prior, eminent as he was, both by his 
abilities and ftation, very few memorials have 
be^a kft by his contemporaries ; the account 
therefore muft now be deftitiite of his private 
character and familiar pradices. He lived at 
a time when the rage of party deteded all 
which it was any man's int^reft to hide ; and 
as little ill is heard of Prior, it h certain that 
not much was known. He wa3 not afrai4 of 
px"Ovoking cenfure; for when he fprfook the 

s 
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Whigs*, under whofe patronage he firft en- 
tered the world, he became a Tory fo ardent 
and determinate, that he did not willingly 
confort with men of different opinions. He 
was one of the fixteen Tories who met weekly^ 
and agreed to addrefs each other by the title 
of Brother ; and fecms to have adhered, not 
only by concurrence of political defigns, but 
by peculiar affection, to the earl of Oxford and 
his family. With how much confidence he 
was trufted, has been already told. 

He 'was however, in Pope's* opinion, fit 
only to make verfes, and lefs qualified for 
bufmefs than Addifon himfelf. This was 
furely laid widiout confidferation. Addifon, 
exalted to a high place, was forced into degra- 
dation by the fenfe of his own incapacity ; 
Prior, who was employed by men very capa- 
ble of eftimating his value, having been fecre- 
tary to one embafly, had, when great abilities 
were again wanted, the fame office another 
time ; and was, after fo much experience of his 
knowledge and dexterity, at lafl fent to tranfadi 
a negotiation in the highefl degree arduous 
and iriiportant j for which he was quali- 

f SpencCf 
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£edj among other requifitcs, in the opinion of 
Bolingbroke, by his influence upon the French 
minifter, and by (kill in qtieftions of commerce 
above other men- 

Of his behaviour in the Kghter parts of life, 
it is too late to get much intelligence. One 
of his ^nfwers to a boaftful Frenchman has 
fceemrelated, and to an impertinent he. made 
another eijually proper* During his embafiy, 
he fat at the opera by a man, who, in his rap- 
ture, accompanied with his own voice the prin- 
cipal finger. Prior fell to railing at the per- 
former with all the terms of reproach that he 
could colled, till the FrehchiAan^ ceafmg from 
his fong, began to expoftulatie with him for 
his harfh cenfiu^e of a man who was confefTedly 
the ornament of the ftage. *' I know all 
" that," fays the ambaffador, " mats ilchantefi 
" baut^ quejc nefcaurois vous entcndre^^ 

In a gay French company, where -every one 
fung a little fong or ftanza, of which the bur- 
den was, Banntjfons la Melancholic ; when it 
came to his turn to (ihg, after the performance 
of a young lady that fat next him, he produce^ 
thefe extemporary lines : 

Mais 
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Mais ccUe voix, «t ccs beaux yeu'x, • 
Font Cupidon trap d^ngereux^ 
£t je fuis trifte quaod je crte 

BannifTons la Melancholie. 

Traditioit rcprefents Rim as willing to de- 
fcend from the dignity of the poet and the 
(latefman to the lowddights of mean company; 
His Chloe probaMy Was fometimes ideal ; but 
the woman with whom he cohabited was a 
delpicable drab * of the-loweft Ipecies, One 
of his wenches, perhaps Chloe, while he was 
abfent from his houfe, ftole his plate, and ran 
awayj* as .was related by a womaa who had 
been his fervant. Of this propenfity to fordid 
converfe I have feen an account fo ferioufly 
ridiculous, that it feems to deferve infertion, 

" I have been aflured that Prior, after hav- 
^* ing Ipent the evening with Oxford, Boling- 
** broke, Pope, and Swift, would go and fnioke 
a pipe, and drink a bottle of ale, with a 
common foldier and his wife, in Long- 
** Acre, before'lie went to bed ; not from any 
f' remains of the lownefs of his original, as 
f5 one faid, but, I fuppofe, that his faculties 

• Spence* ' 

^' —Strained 
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" — Strain'd to the height. 
In that celeftial colloquy fublime. 
Dazzled and fpent, funk down, and fought 
*' repair.** 

Poor Prior ! why was he fo grained j^nd in 
fuchwant oi repair ^ after a converfation with 
men not, in the opinion of the world, much 
wifer:than himfelf"? But fuch are the conceits 
of fpeculatifts, yiho JlrainXhtir facultUs to find 
in a mine what lies upon the furface. 

His opinions, fo far as the means of judging 
are. left us, feem to have been right; but his 
life was, it feems, irregul'ar, negligent, ; and 
fenfual. 
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PRIOR has written with great varietj, 
and his variety has made him popular. He 
has tried all ftyles from the grotefque to the 
folemn, and has not fo failed in a^ny as to in- 
cur derifion or difgrace. 

His works may be diftindlly confidered as 
eomprifmg Tales, Love-verfes, Occafional 
Poems, Alma, and Solomon. 

His Tales have obtained general approbation, 
being written with ^great familiarity and great 
ipritelinefs : the language is eafy, but feldom 
grofs, and the numbers fmooth, without ap- 
pearance of care. Of thefe Tales there are 
only four. The Ladle ; which is introduced 
by a Preface^ neither neceflary nor pleafing, 
neither grave nor merry. Paulo Purganti j 
which has likewife a Preface, but of more va- 
hie than the Tale. Hans Carvel, not over- 
decent; and Protogenes and Apelles, an old 
ftory, mingled, by an afFedation not difagree- 
able, with modern images. The Toung Gen^ 

tleman 
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tinman in Love has hardly a jufl claim to xht 
title of a Tale. I know not whether he be 
the original author of any Tale which he has 
given us. The Adventure of Hans Carvel has 
pafled through many fucceffions of merry wits ; 
for it is ta be found in Ariofto's Satires^ and is 
perhaps yet older. But the merit of fucb 
ftories is the art of telling them. 

In his Amorous EfFufions he is Icfs happy ; 
for they are not didated by nature or by 
paffion^ and have neither gallantry nor ten-» 
dernefs. They have the cbldneis of Cowley^ 
Without his wit) the dull exercifes of a fkilful 
vcrfifyerj refolved at all adventures to write 
fomcthing about Chloe, and trying to be a- 
ihorous by dint of ftudy. His fi<S):ions there- 
fore Are mythological, Venus, after the ex* 
dmple of the Greek Epigram, afks when flie 
was feen naked and bathings Then Cupid is 
mifiaken ; then Cupid is difarmed; then he lofes 
his darts to Ganymede j theft JtipiUr fends hlta 
a fummons by Mercury. Then GUoe ^^pG^ 
a-hunting, with an ivtxry qtuver gractful at her 
^de; Diana . miftakes her for one of her 
nymphs, and Cupid laughs ^t the bhmder* 
All thi^ is furely defpicad)le ; aiad evea wiien^ 

h9 
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he tries to ad: the lover, \rithout the help oT 
gods or goddeifes, his thoughts are unaflS:£dng 
or remote. 'He talks not Uit a man of tins 
world. 

Thegreateft of all his amorous eflaysis Henrf 
and Emma ; ,a dull and tedious dialogue, whkH 
excites neither efteem for the man aor tendetw 
nefs for the woman. The example of Emma, 
who refolves to follow an outlawed murderer 
wherever fear and guilt fhall drive him, 
deferves no imitation ; and the experiment 
by which Henry tries the lady's confbmcy, id 
fuch as muft end either in infamy to her, or 
in difeppointment to himfel£ 

His occafional Poems neceffarily lofl: part 
of their value, as their occafions, being Icfe re* 
membered^ raifed lefs emotion. Some of 
them, however, are preferved by their inhe- 
rent excellence. The burlefque of Boileau'* 
Ode on Namur has, in fome parts, fuch airi- 
nefs and levity as will always procure it read-^ 
ers, even among thofe who cannot compare 
it with the original. The Epiftle to Boileau 
is not fo happy. The Poems to the King are 

I now 
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now perufed only by young ftildents, who read 
merely that they may learn to write ; and of 
the Carmen Secularc^ I cannot but fufped that 
I might praife or cenfure it by caprice, with- 
out danger of detection ; for wjio can be fiip- 
pofed to have laboured through it? Yet the 
time has been when this neglefted work was 
fo popular, that it was tranflated into Latin by 
no common mafter, 

■ 

His Poem on the battle of Ramillies is ne* 
ceflarily tedious by the form of the ftanza : an 
uniform mafs . of ten lines, thirty-five times 
repeated, inconfequential and flightly con- 
nected, muft weary both the ear and the un- 
derftanding. His imitation of Spenfer, which 
confifts principally in / ween and / weet^ with- 
out exclufion of later modes of fpeech, makes 
his poem neither ancient nor modem. His 
mention of Mars and Bellona^ and his com- 
panion of Marlborough to the Eagle that beirs 
the thunder of Jupiter^ are all puerile and un- 
affeding ; and yet more defpicable is the long 
tale told by Lewis in his defpair, of Brute and 
troynovante^ and the teeth of Cadmus^ with 
his fimilies of the raven and eagle, and wolf 

ind 
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iahd lion. By the help of fuch eafy fiilions^ 
and vulgar topicks^ without aequaintance with 
life, and without knowledge of art or nature, 
a poem of any length, cold and lifelefs like 
this, may be eafily written on any fubjeft. 

In his Epilogues to Fbadra ind to Lucius ^ht 
is very happily facetious j but into the Pro- 
logue brfofe the Queen^ the pedant has found 
his way^ with Minerva^ Perfeus^ and Andto- 
ineda^ 

His Epigrams arid lighter pieces are, like 
thofe 6f others, fometimes elegant, fometimes 
trifling, and fometimes dtiU; among the bcft 
are the Camelwn^ and the epitaph oh yohu and 
!yoan. 

Scarcely any one of our poets has written 
fo much, and tranflated fo little : the verfion 
of Callimachus is fufficiently licentious ; the 
paraphrafe on St. Paul's Exhortation to Cha- 
rity is eminently beautiful. 

jilma is written in profefled imitation of 
Hudibras, and has at leaft one accidental re- 
femblance : Hudibras wants a plan, becaufe it -^ 

Vol. III. D is 
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is left imperfefit ; Alma is imperfedt, beciufe 
it-fcems never to have had a plan. Prior ap- 
pears not to have propofed to himfetf any drift 
or defigh^but to hate written the cafual diftate* 
of the ptefent moment. 

What Hoi-ace ftid When he imitated Ltlci-' 
liuSj might be faid of Butler by Prior, hid 
fiumbers Were not fmooth or neat : Prior ex^ 
cellied hita in verfification, btit he was, like 
Horace, inventore mhwr ; he had not Bvitier'^ 
exuberance of matter and variety of illuftra- 
tion. The fpangles of wit which he could af- 
ford, he knew how to polifli ; but he wanted 
the bullion of his mafter. Butler pours out 
a negligent profufion, certain of the weight, 
but carelefs of the ftamp. Prior has compara*- 
tively little, but with that little he makes a 
fine fhew. Alma has many admirers, and was 
the only piece among 'Prior's works of which 
Pope faid that he fhould wife to be the author* 

Solomon is the work to which he entrtifte^ 
the protection of his name, and which he ex- 
pected fUccfeedirig ages to regard with venera* 
tion. His afie<ftion Waa natural ; it had un-* 

4oubtedly been written with great labour, and 

who 
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Wko is billing to think that he has been la-- 
bouring in vain ? He had infufed into it much 
knowtedge ahd much thbu^t ; had often po« 
lilhed it to elegance, often dignified it with 
iplendour^ and fbmetimes heightened it to fub* 
liniity: he perceived in it many excellenciesj 
and did not difcoVer that it wanted that with- 
out v^hich all others arc of fmall avail, the 
poww of engaging attentibn and alluring 
cuxiojfity^ 

Tedioufnefs is the moft fatal of all faults ; 
liegligenctis or errors are Angle and local, but 
tedioufnefs pervades the whole; other faults 
iare cenfurfed and forgotten, but the po^er of^ 
tedioufne& propagates itfelf. He that is weary 
the firft hour^ is more Weary the fecond j as 
bodies forced into motion, contrary to theit 
tendency^ pais more and libore flowly through 
ftVcry fuccefiive intcrtral of fpace» 

tJnhippily tiiis pernicious failure is that 
Which an author is leaft able to difcovfen We 
are feldom tirefome to ourfelves ; and the adt 
of dteapbfition fills and delights the mind With 
ehailgfe of lattguagfe ind fticceffion of linages j 
every coteplfet Whcil prodilced is new^ and 
tM3?^tlty is the great fotirce of pleafure* Pcr*- 
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haps nd man ever thought a line fuperHuotis 
when he firft wf dte it, or contrafted his work 
/till his ebullitions of invention had fubrided« 
If he fliould controul his defire of immediate 
renown, and keep his work nine years unpiib- 
lifhed^ he will be ftill the author, and ftill in 
danger of deceiving himfelf ; and if he con- 
fults his friends, he will probably find men 
who have more kindnefs than judgement, of 
more fear to offend than defire to inftru£t. 

The tedioufnefs of this poem proceeds not 
from the uniformity of the fubjed, for it is 
fufficiently diverfifiedj but from the continued 
tendiif of the narration ; in which Solomon 
relates the , fucceffive viciffitudes of his own 
mind, without the intervention of any other 
fpeakei", or the mention of any other agent, un* 
lefs it be Abra ; and the reader is only to learn 
what'he thought, and to be told that he thought 
wrong. The event of every experiment is fore- 
feen, arid therefore the procfefs is not mtch 
regarded. 

'Yet the work is fai* from defiSrving to be 
negleded. He that fhall perufe it will be able 
to mark many paflages, to which he niay re- 
cur for inftrudion or delight j many from 

which 
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which the poet may learn to write, and the 
philofopher to reafon. 

If Prior's poetry be generally confidered, 
his praife will be that of correflnefs and in* 
duftry, rather than of compafs of comprehen- 
fion^ or activity of fancy. He never made 
any effort of invention : his greater pieces 
were all tifliies of fentiment ; and his fmaller, 
which confift of light images or fingle con- 
ceits, were not always his own. I have 
traced him among the French Epigramma* 
tifts, and have been informed that he poached 
for prey among obfcure aathors. The Thief 
and the Cordelier is, I fi^ppofe, generally conli- 
dered as an original production ;. with how 
much juftice this Epigram may tell, which wa^ 
written by Georgius Sabinus, a poet npw lit- 
tle known or read, though pnce the friend of 
Luther and Melandbon ; 

De Sacerdote Furem confolante. 

Quidan^ facrificus furem comitatus euntem 
Hue ubi dat fontes carnificina neci. 

Ne fis moeftus, ait; fummi con viva Tonantis 
Jam cum coelitibus (li modo credis) eris. 

JUe gemens> fi vera mihi.folatia prsebes, 
Hoipes apud fuperQ§ fis meus org, refcrt, 

P 3 SacH- 
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^acrifitcju? cDijtrajk | p^jiji non cpny ivia fa$ cj| 
Ducerc, jejunans hac cdo \wp nihil, 

What he has valuable hp owgs to his dili-? 
jgence and his judgement. Ilis di|igence h^$ 
juftly placed him amongft thp moft corre<3: 
of the Englifh poets ; and he w^s one of the 
firft that refolutely endeavoured at corre£tnefs. 
He never facrifices accuracy to haifte, ripr in- 
dulges himfelf in contemptuous negligence, 
or impatient idlenefs ; he has np carelefs tines^ 
or entangled fentiments ; his ipvords are nicely 
feled:ed, and his thoughts fully expanded; If 
this part of his chara^^r fufFgrs any abate-? 
ment, it muft be from the difproportion gf 
his rhymes, which have not always fuffjcient 
ponfonance, ^nd fronx the admiffipn qf broken 
lines into his Solomon ; but perhaps he thought, 
like Cowley, that hemiftichs PUght to bq ad:r 
fnitted into heroic poetry. 

He had apparently fuch rectitude of judge^ 
ment as fecured him fropi ^very thing that 
approached to the ridiculous or abfur^} but 
as laws operate in civil agency »ot to the 
pxdtem^nt of virtue, but the r(Bqpa:ieffion of 
^igkednef^, fo judgement in the operations of * 

I intelled 



)8td^ ^1^ hinder fauit^, hut sot produqe 
excellence. Prior is never low, hqt very 
often fublime. It is faid by Longinus of 
Euripides, that he fosces himfelf fometimes 
into grandeur hy violence of effiort, M the 
liop kindles his fury by the laflies of his own 
tail. Whs^tever Prior oblains s(bov4? medv^ 
ocfity feems the effort of ftniggle and of toil. 
He has muny vigorous but few happy lines ; 
he has e^ry thing by purchafe, and nothing 
by gift; he had no nigbtiy vijitatiom of the 
Mufe, no infufion& of^ (entiment or felicities 
0^ Hiney, 

His didiion, however, is more his own 
th^ that of any among the fiiccefibrs of 
Drydcn) he borrows no lucky turns^. or com- 
modious modes of language, from his prede- 
ceffbrs. His phrafes are orlginstl, but they 
ape fhmetimes harih ; as he inherit^ no ele^ 
gances, none has he bequeathed. His ex- 
preffion has every mark of laborious ftudy; 
the line f^ldom feems to have been formed at 
once ; the words did not come till, they 3vere 
called, and wer^ thw p^ hy conftraint into 
their pl^Q^s^ where they do their duty, but 
4o it f\^ljpnly. In, his greater compofitions 

P 4 there 
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there may be found mpre rigid ftateKnefe thai^ 

graceful dignity. . .. 

Of verfification he was not negligent : 
what he received from Dryden he did not 
lofe ; neither did he increafe the difficulty cdf 
writing, by unnecefliry feverity^ but ufes 
Triplets and Alexandrines without fcruple. 
In his Preface to Solomon he- propqfes fome 
improvements, by extending the fepfe from 
one couplet to another, with variety of paufes. 
This" he has attempted, but without fuccefs; 
his interrupted lines are unpleafing, and. hifi 
fenfe as lefs diftindt is lefs ftriking, 

• - • • 

, He has altered the Stanza of Spenfer, as 
a houfe is altered by building another in its 
place of a different form. With how little 
refemblance he has formed his new Stanza to 
that of' bis mafler, thefe fpecimens will fhew^ 

SPENSER. 

She flying faft from heaven's hated face^^ 
And from the world that her difcovcr'd wide* 
Fled to the wafteful wildcrnefs apace. 
From living eyes her open fhame to hide. 
And lurk'd in rock$ and caves long unclpy'd, 

3 Bm^ 
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]gii^.that fair crew of knigtit$, and Una fair^ 
Pid in that cattle aftc^:wards ^bide, . . •. 
To reft thcmfelves, and weary powers repair. 
Where ftore . they foi|nd of ^1, fha; djiinty was 
and raye. 

PRIOR. 

' t , 

I 

To the clofe ropk the frighted ravpn flies,- 
Soon as the rifing eagle cuts the air; ' 
The fliaggy wolf unfeen and trembling lies, 
"When the hoarfe roar proclaims the lion near, 
Ill-ftarr'd djd wp our forts aqd lines forfake. 
To dare our Britifh foes to open fight : 
Our conqueft we by ftratagem fhould -make 2 - 
Our triumph had been founded in ^oiir flight* 
'Tis ours, by. craft and by furprife to gain : . 
.'fis theirs, jto meet in arrps, and battle Jn the 
plain* ' - • 

By this new ftrijfture of his lines h« has 
avoided difficulties ; lior am I fure that he 
Jias loft any of the power of pleafing ; but 
he no longer inaitates Spenfen 

Some of his poems are written without rc-^ 
gularity of meafures; for, when he com- 
menced poet, we had not recovered from 
pur Pindarick infatuation; but he probably 

lived 
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lived ta be convinced that the efTence of rerk 
is order and confonance. 

His numbers are fuch as mere diligence 
may attain; they feldom offend the ear, and 
feldom footh it; they commonly want airi- 
nefs/ lightnefs, and facility; what is fmooth, 
is not^ loft. His verfes always roll, but they 
feldom flow. 






A 'i\irvey of tjie'life and writings pf Prior 
may exemplify ^ fentence which h?, dpubtlefe 
under;^ood weU, when, he yea^ I^orapi^ ?t his 
uncl?^*s J tke mjel lor\g r€taini tk^Ji^nP wbkb 
itjirfi ncciveu In His private r^^ationi he 
Tevlved the tavern, and in his amorous pe- 
dantry he exhibited the college. But on 
higher occafions, and nobler fubjedls, when 
^s^it W213 overpowered by the nepeifity of re • 
fle<Sion, he wanted not wifdoni ^ a ftateihun, 
WX pkig4nce aj a pp^i, 
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TT;rILLIAM CONGREVE defccnded 
from a family in StafFordfliire, of fo 
great antiquity that it claims a place among 
the few that extend their line beyond the 
Norman Conqueft ; and was the fon of Wil- 
liam Congreve, fecond fon of Richard Con* 
greve of Congreve and Stratton. He vifited, 
onceatleaft, the refidence of hisanceftorsj and, 
I believe, more places than one are ftill fhewn, 
in groves and gardens, where he is related to 
liave written his Old Batcbelor. 

Neither the time nor place of his birth arc 
certainly known : if the infcription upon his 
jnonument be true, he was born in 1672. 
.For the place ; it was faid by himfelf that he 
owed his nativity to England, and by every 
body elfe that he was born in Ireland. South- 
ern 
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crn mentioned him with fharp cenfure, as ^ 
man that meanly difowned his native coun- 
tiy. The biographers ailign his nativity to 
Bardfa*, near Leeds in Yorkfhire, from the 
account given by himfelf, as they fuppofe, to 
Jacob* 

To doubt whetlier a man of eminence 
has told the truth about his own birth, is, in 
appear^ffce, to be very deficitift ' in candotir ; 
yet nobody can live long without kno\\^ihg 
that falfehoods of convenience or vanity^ 
falfehoods from which no evil ihxmediately 
vifiWe enfues^ except the general degradation 
of human teftimony^ are very lightly uttered^ 
andj onee uttered, are fullenly fupported, 
Boileau, who deiired to be thought a rigorous 
and Aeady moralift^ having told a petty lie to 
Lewis 2tlV. continued it afterwards by falfei 
dates; thinking himfelf obliged in honmr^ 
fays his admirer, to maintain what, when he 
(aid il, was fo well received* 

Wherever Gbngreve Was borfi^ lie ^as edd*^ 
cated firfl at Kilkenny, aiid afterwards M 
Cublin, his father having feme raifitsury cto* 
ploytoeht that ftatidiied him ih Ireland: but 

* The Villare has no Bard/a^ tor a Bardfy^ in Yorkfhire. 

after 
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after having pafled through the ufual prepa- 
tktory ftudies^ as may be reafonably fuppofed 
with great cekrity and fUccefsi hift &ther 
th<>ught it proper to aflign him a profcffioni 
by which fonitthihg might be gottertj and 
about thfe time of the Revolution fent hint} 
at the age of fixteen, to ftudy la\V in thfe 
Middle Temple^ where he lived for fevcral 
years, but with vfery iittk attentioli to Sta- 
tutes or Repom, 

His difpolition to become an author ap- 
peared vety early^ as he very eariy felt that 
force of iihaginafion^ and pofleflfed that eo- 
pioufn^ of fentllhent^ by which intdledual 
pleafure can be given. Hi^ firft performance 
Was a novfelj called TncqgHttay or Loi^e and 
Duty ucondled: It is praifed by the biogra* 
pbers, who quote fome part of the preface^ 
that is indeed, foir fuch a time of life, un- 
commonly judicious* I would rather praife 
it than read it« 

His firft dramaticfc labour was the Old 
BaUhtlor ; of whkh he fay s^ in his defence 
Againft Collier, " that comedy was written^ 
" as feveral know, fome years before it 

" was 
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*' was aded* When I wrote it, I had little 
thoughts of the ftage ; but did it, to amufe 
myfelf^ in a flow recovery from a fit of 
** ficknefs. Afterwards through my indif-^ 
*' cretion it was feen, and in fome little time 
^* more it was adied ; and I^ through the re-* 
" mainder of my indifcretion^ fufFered myfelf 
** to be drawn in, to the profecution of a 
*^ difficult and thanklefs fludy, and to be in^ 
" volved in a perpetual war with knaves and 
« fools." 

a. 

*rhere feeitis to hi a ftrange affeSatioii iii 
authors of appearing to have done every 
thing by chance* The Old Batchelor was 
written for amufement, iil the languor of 
convalefcence. Yet it is apparently compofed 
with great elaboratenefs of dialoguCj and in^ 
ceflant ambition of wit. The age of the 
writer confidered, it is indeed a very wonder- 
ful performance; for, whenever written, it 
was adled (1693) when he was hot more 
than twenty-one years old ; and was then re-' 
commended by Mf. Dryden, Mr. Southern, 
and Mr. Maynwaring. Dryden faid that he 
never had feen fuch a firft play; biit they 
found it deficient in fome things requifite to 

the 
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the fuccefc of its exhibition, and by their 
greater experience fitted it for the ftage. 
Southern ufed to relate of one coraedyi 
jprobably of this, that when Congreve read 
it to the players, he pronounced it fo wretch- 
edly that they had almoft rejedted it; but 
they were afterwards fo well perfuaded of its 
excellence, that, for hdf a year before it 
was adled, the manager allowed its author 
the privilege of the houfe, . 

• t 

Few, plays hs^ve.evef been fo beneficial to 
the writer ; for it procured him the patronage 
of Halifax, who immediately made him one 
of the commiflioners , for licenfing coaches^ 
and foon after gave him a place in the, pipe- 
ofiice, and another in the .cuftoms of fix 
hundred pounds a yean Congreve's conver- 
fetion mufl furelyhave been at leafi: equally 
pleafmg with his writings. 

r » 

Such a comedy, written at fuch ^n age,; 
requires fome confideration. As the lighter 
§)ecies of dramatick poetry profeflcs the imi- 
tation of common life, of real manners, and 
daily . incidents, it apparently prefiippofes a 
familiar knowledge of many characters, and 

Vol. III. E exaft 
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fexad obfervatioti of thtr ptefling ^orM j flid 
dfficuWy thertfoire fe, to conceive* how tJrid 

knowledge cati be obtainfed by a bby. 

J . . - • . « • * 

But if the 0/^ Batchdor be rtiore lie'alrly 
e^^ajnined, it \^ill be found to be one of thofe 
comedies which n^ay , be iiiade by a niihd 
^rigorous and acuteV and fumifhed with co- 
fiiick chiraQerS . by the pefiifal of otlier 
poets^ without mutfh 'adud cbmmerce Iwrhh 
mankind* The dialogue is one con^ant reci- 
J)f ocatidH df Co^ttftsj cir clafli of * wif^ in 
which itiothihg; flows neceflairily from ^the 
cccafion, or is dl<9rated by nature. The cha- 
tadterS bdth trf tncfn atid women site eithef 
fiditious and artifieiaJ, as thofe of Heart well 
atnd the* Ladies; ot eafy iaiid cotaimon, asf 
Wtttot a fame idiot, Biuff a fwaggering cow- 
ard, zxid-FdniSeiiH/e^ ar' jealous puritan j antf 
the cataftrophe arifes^firom a itiiftake not irery. 
probably produced, by marrying a woman in 
amaffc: 



i ' 



Yet this gay comedy, when all thefe de- 
dudions are made, will ftill remain the work 
of a very powerful and fertile mind: the' 
dialogue is quick and fparkling, the Incidents 

fiich 
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fuch as leize the attention, and the wit fo 

i^ktiiterant tJiat it v er-^rhforms tts ienvnterit. 

^ ' .. 

Nfext yfear he gav€i aiiothcr fpercimen of hi^* 
iiiiilities in The Double Dealer^ which was 

• • • - • 

ii(k fdfceiVed with fequ^l kirifoefs. He writes 
to his patron the lord Halifax a dedficattOn ' 
in which he endeavours to reconcile the reader 
to that which foiiiid few friends among the 
audience. Thefe apologies are always nfe- 
lefsj de guflihui koi eji dijputandtim \ men 
may he convinced^ but they cannot be pleafed, 
againft thdr wilL Biit though tafte i^ qbfti- 
faate^ it \s very variable, and time often pre- 
vails when argunierits have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both thofe' 
plays the honour of her prefence j and when 
me died-, fobn affet*, CongreVe teftified his^ 
j^atitii^e ty a defpicable efFufion of elegiac 
paiEoral; a ,compofition in which all is imna- 
tural^ and yet nothing is n6w. 

In another year "(1695) his prolific pen 

produced Love for Lovey a comedy of nearer 

^ance to life, and exhibiting more real 

manners, than either- of the former. The 

" " E 2 ^ charader 
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charader of Forejtght was then common^ 
Dryden calculated nativities; both Cromwell 
and king William had their lucky days ; and 
^haftelbury himfelf, though he had no reli- 
gion, was faid to regard predictions. The 
Sailor is not accounted very natural, but he 
is very pleafant* 

With this play Was opened the New The- 
atre, under the direAion of Betterton the 
tragedian; where he exhibited two years 
afterwards (1697) The Mourning Bride ^ 2l 
tragedy,. To written as to fliew him fu£Bciently 
qualified for either kind of dramatick .poetry. 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards 
revifed it,, he reduced the yerfification to 
greater .regularity, theue is more buftle than 
fentiment ; the plot is bufy and intricate, ancj 
the events take hold on the attention; but, 
except a very few paflages, we are rather 
amufed with noife, and perplexed with ftra- 
tagem, than entertained with any true deli- 
neation of natural charafters. This, bow- 
ever, was received with more benevolence 
than any other of his works, acid ftill con-r 
tznues to be a£ted and applaudied. , 

S But 
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But whatever objections may be made 
either to his comick or tragick excellence, 
they are loft at once in the blaze pf admi- 
ration, when it is remembered that he had 
produced thefe four plays before he had pafled 
his twenty-fifth yearj before other men, even 
fuch as are fome time to fhine in eminence, 
have pafled their probation of literature, or 
prefum^ to hope for any other notice than 
fuch as is beftowed on diligence and inquiry. 
Among all the efforts of early genius which 
literary hiftory records, I doubt whether any 
one can be produced that more furpaffes the 
common limits of nature than the plays of 
Congreve, 

About this time began the long-continued 
controverfy between Collier arid the poets. 
In the reign of Charles the Firft the Puritans 
had raifed a violent clamour againft the 
drama, which they confidered as an enter-^ 
tainment not lawful to Chriftians, an opinion 
held by them in common with the church of 
Romej and Prynne publiflied Hiftrio'-mq/iixy 
a huge volume, in which ftage-plays were 
cenfured. The outrages and crimes of the 
Puritans brought afterwards their whole fyft 

E 3 tQQ 
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torn o£ dodrine it\to dlTr^ptHe, and frof^' the 
Redoration the po^ a;i4 t^^ pjayr^rs were 
left at qmct; fpr to ha^e . xnp^ed 0iqx9 
"would haye had th^ apge^suc^pf ter^ac^f 
^o puritanical maligiutyj . 

Thii? 4angar, Itowiwer^ ^a$ FWtt 4way by 
timej and GoUi^r, a i^rce and impla^^bk- 
Nonjuror, knew th^t afi attack i^ppOj^tl^fi 

theat^g WOvl4 oevCT ipake him fufpg<afd for 
a Puritian; he therefore (i^QsS) p^liflx§d yf 
^ort Vieyf of^ the Irpt^^ty an4 Pfofimfin^fi 

motiv^ than religious ^a^ anjji ^bofiqft iadigx 
nation. He was formed for ?^ QOJ?Ltr'pvertn 
ift; with fufBcieiit learning ;' with didion 
'v:ehement and ppin^d, • t^jj^jgfe often 
vulgar ai;id incop:e£kj witl^ iin^o^iqi^^abl^ 
pertinacity J with wit iq. the high^i^ <?l>egree 
keen and farcajfti^k ; an4 witi^ all thofe ppweys 
exalted an4 inyigprated tt;j^ j^ft confide^ipe iq 
his caufe% 

Thus qualified, and dius incited* he walk- 
ed out to battle, and aff^ile^ 9,% ©npe. moft 
pf the living writers, from Dryden, to Dur^ 
fey^ His onfet was violent : thofe paflages, 

3 which 
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which while they flood finglQ h^ pa^Ted with 
little noticje, wh^n 'they were accumulatefi 
pn4 e^pofed together, excitf^ horrprj th^ 
wife and the pioHs wnght th^ ^arm, an4 the 
^^^qn wonder^ why if: h^d fo long. fuffere4 
irDeHgiqn and lipe^jtioufiiefs to IfQ openly 
;m^H, ^t the pulpliplf chjirge^ 

Nothing iiow\jetniined for the poets but 
to refift ox* fiy. Q^den^s conihieiice, or h^^ 
prudence, angry as he was, withheld him 
from the coQfli<Q:j iClQxigreye ?md Vanhrugh 
^ttemptei J^niw^er^f .^qj;ig^eYe, ^ y/eyy.yoniig 
man, .plated with fuf^eis, and in^ps^tienl: of 
pcnfi^re, aijiim,ed . ar 9-1^ of confidence and 
fecurity. His chief artifice pf controverfy is 
to retort upon his adverfary his own words : 
}ie is very angry,, and, hoping to .conquer 
CoUier with his own Ayeapons, allows hira- 
felf in the ufe of every term of contumely 
and contempt; but he has the fword with-' 
out the arm of Scanderbeg ; he has his anta-» 
goniil's coarfenefs, but not his flrength. GoU 
lier replied; for contefl was his delight, he 
was not to be frighted from his purpofe or 
his prejr^ 

* 

E 4 The 
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Thexaufe of Congreve was not tenable: 
Tdiatcver gloffes he might ufefor the defence 
or palliation of lingle paflages,' the general 
tenour and tendency of his plays muft always 
be condemned. It is acknowledged, witK 
univerfal' convidion, that the perufkl of his 
works will make no man better; and that 
tlieir ultimate efFed is to reprefent pleafure in 
alliance with vice, and to relax thofe obli- 
gations by which life ought to. be regulated. 

The ftage found other advocates^ and the 
(iifpute was protraded through ten years; but 
at laft Comedy grew* more modeft, and Col- 
lier lived to fee the reward of his labour inl 
the reformation of th? theatret 

Of the powers by which this important^ 
vidlory was atchieved, a quotation from Lpv^ 
for Love^ and the reniark upon it, may afford 
a fpecimen* . 

Sir Sampf. &ampfon^ a very good namei^ 
for your. Sampfons wer^ firong dogs from tbq. 
If€gin7ttf7g. 
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• ft 

Angel. Have a care — Jf you remember^ tba 
Jirortgeji Sampfon of your name pulVd an old 
houfe over bis head at Iqft. 

" Here you have the Sacred Hiftory bur^ 
*^ lefqued, and Sampfon once more brought 
** into the houfe of Dagon, to ipake fport 
•** for the Philiftines r ' 

Congreve*s laft play was The Way of the 
Worldly which, though, as he hints in his 
, dedication, it was written with great labour 
and much thought, was received with fo little 
favour, that, being in a high degree offended 
and difguded, he refolved to commit his quiet 
and his fame no more to the caprices pi aa 
audience* 

• 

From this time his life ceafed to be pub-» 
lick ; he lived for himfelf, and for his friends ; 
and among his friends was able to name 
every man of hi§ time whom wit and ele- 
gance had raifed to reputation. It may be 
therefore reafonably fuppofed that his man- 
ners were polite, and his converfation 
^leafing. 

fie 
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He feems not to have taken much pleafurc 
in writing, as he contributed nothing to th^ 
SpeElator^ and only pne paper t^ .the X^t^^^ 
though publilhed by men with whom he 
might be fuppofed 'Shilling to aflbciate; .and 
though he lived ipany years after the publi-» 
cation of his Mifcellaneous Poems, yet h^ 
added nothing to them, but lived on in Kt©« 
rary indolence ; engaged in no controverfy, 
pontending with no rival, neither foUciting 
ilattery by publick commendations, nw pro»f 
yoking entpity by malignant criticifm, but 
pftffing his time amoog the gre^t and Iplendidj 
in the placid enjoyment of hi? fain« aijd for^ 
tunc* 

Having owed his fortune to Ha}i&K, he 
continued always of his patron's party, but; 
M i| fefems, without violence or acrimony; 
fnd h^d ^^^Q^f^ ^^ naturally efteemed, a« 
his ^bUiti^d were reverenced, His fecurity 
therefor^ was never violated; and whepi 
^pon the extrufion of the ^higs, fome in» 
terceflipn was ufed l^ft Congrev^ fliould b^ 

^ifplaced, the earl pf Qxfqrd niiade thi« 
anfwer: 

'^^ Non 



\ 
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}fan obtyfa adeo geftamus peAora Poeni^i 
Nee tarn ayerius ecjuo? Tyria fol jungitab urbc;, 

Ifle that was thus honoured by the adverfe 
paxty, might naturally expect to. be advance^ 
when his friends returned to power, and he 
was niade fccret^ry for the ifland of Jamaica j 
a place, I fiippofe, without truft or qare^. but 
whichj with his poft ii> the cuftoms, is faiij 
to have afforded h^m twelte.hundre4 pounds 
?7?ar. ^ -, . 

His Eonours were yet far greater than his 
profit^. . Eyery writer mentioned him . with 
fefpeiS ; au^^ a.i^o^g other teftimonies to his 
merit^ ,Steelq ' macje him the patrpn of his 
Mifcellany, and Pope infcribed to him hijj 
tranflatfon pf the Iliad, 

But he treated the Mufes with ingratitude j 
for, haying l^ong converged familiarly witlj 
the great, he wilhed to be confidercd rathcf 
as a maQ pf faihioja than of wit ; and^ wheij 
he receiveci a yifit from Voltaire, 4i%ufted 
|un:^ by the defpicable foppery of defiring to 
}je confidered. npt as ^n author but a gentle- 
foanj to which the Frenchi^ian replied, ^* that, 

"if 
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** if he had been only a gentleman, he fhoiuld 
** not have come to vifit him." 



In his retirement he maybe fuppofed to 
^ have applied himfelf to books; for he dif- 
covers more literature than the poets have 
commonly attained. But his ftu(iies were 
Jn his latter days obftru<fted by cataracts in 
his eyes, which at laft terminated in blind?- 
nefs. This melancholy ftate was aggravated 
by the gout, for which he fought relief by a 
journey to Bath j but being overturned iji hi^ 
chariot, complained from that tim^ of a pain 
in his lide, and died, at his houfe in Surry^ 
ftreet in the Strand, Jai:^. 29^ 1752S-9. Hav- 
ing lain in ftate in the Jenifalem-chamber, 
he was buried in Weftminfter- Abbey, where 
;a monument is erected to his memory by 
Henrietta dutchefs of Marlborough, to whom, 
for reafpns either not known or not mentiopi- 
ed, he bequeathed a legacy of about ten 
thoufand pounds j the accumulation of atten- 
tive parcimony, which, though to her fuiper- 
fluous and ui'elefs, might have given great 
affiftance to the ancient family from wh^ch he 
defcended, at that time by the imprudence of 
his relation reduced to (lifficulties and dlftrefs. 
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CONOR EVE has merit of the higheft 
kind ; he is an original writer, who bori'owed 
neither the models of his plot, nor the manner 
of his dialogue. Of his play& I eannot 
fpeak diftinaiy; for fmce I infp^db^d them' 
many years have palled; but what reiMin^ 
upon my memory is, that his charaftefd arc! 
commonly fiditious and artificial, with veryt 
little of nature, and not much of life. -He 
formed a peculiar idea of comick excellence, 
which he fuppofed to confift in gay remarks 
and unexpe<9?ed anfwers; but that which he 
endeavoured, he feldom failed of performing. 
His fcenes exhibit not much of humour, 
imagery, or paffion: his perfonages are a 
kind of intellectual gladiators ; every . fen- 
tence is to ward or ftrike; the conteft of 
fmartnefs is never intermitted; his wit is a 
meteor playing to and fro with alternate 
comfcations. His comedies have therefore, 
in fome degree, the operation of tragedies; 
they furprife rather than divert, and raife ad- 
miration oftener than merriment. But they 
are the works of a mind replete with images, 
and quick in combination. 

Of 
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Of his mifcellaneous poetry, I cannot faj^ 
any thing very favourable. The powers of 
Cohgreve ' feem to defert him whteri he tcaVe^ 
fhe ftage, as Antaeus was no longer fttortg 
than he could touch tlje ground. It cannot 

r 

be obferVed \trithout ^Oftder^ that a mind id 
vigdf oUs and fertile iti drariiatick cotopofitianj 
fiiould. on any othfer occallon difcover nothing 
but impotence and poverty* , ttfe has in thefe 
Httie pieces neither devation of faiidy^ felec-^ 
tioti of language^ nor ikill in verfification : 
yet. If I were required to fele<a frctoi thd 
whole mafs of Eiiglifti poetry the moft poe- 
tidar paragraph, I know not what I could 
prefer to aii eielaibation in TJk Mourriing 

ALMBRliii 

It was a fancy *d hoifc i fbr ^H is hufli'di 

LsoStorA; 
It bore the accent of a hiimifi voice; 

AiiiiERiAi 

it was thy fcar^ or elfe fome trarifient winc( 
Whiftling thro* hollows of this Vault<ul ifle i 
WcTlKften— , 

Leonora. 
HarkI 

AlM£RIA» 
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Almeria. 

No, all is hulh'a, afid ftlll as death— *tii 
dreadful ! 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile i 
Whofe ancient pillars rear their marble heads. 
To 'bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof. 
By its own weight made ftedfaft and immdveablc, 
LooRihg tranquillity ! It fir ikes an awe 
And terror on my aching fight j the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold. 
And flioot a chilnefs to rhy trembling heart* 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice; 
Nay, quickly (peak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice — my own affrights ifie with its echoes* 

He whx) reads thofe lines enjoys for a mo- 
ment the powers of a poet ; he feels what he 
remembers to have felt before, but he 
feels it with great ihclreafe of fenfibilityj he 
recognizes a familiar image, but meets it again 
amplified and expanded, embelliihed with 
beauty^ and enlarged with majefty# 

Yet could the itrthor^ who appears herfe tb 
have enjoyed th^ confidence of Nature, k-^ 
ttient the death of queen Mary in lines lik^. 
thefe: 

The 



1 
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The rocks are cleft, and new-defcending rilW 
Furl-ow the brows of all th' impending hills. . 
I'he watfsr-gods to floods thfcir rivulets turn. 
And each, with ftrcaming eyes, fupplies his 
wariting uf ri* 

Thfc Fauns forfakc the woods, the Nyniplis the 

grove. 
And round the plain in fad diftrafiioris rove : 
In prickly brakes their tiender limbs they tear. 
And leave on thofns their locks of golden hair. 
With' their ftiarp nails> themfelves tlie Satyrs 

wound, , 

And tug their fliaggy bcardsi arid bite with grief 

the ground. 
Eo Pan himfelf, beneath a blafted oak, 
Dejefted lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 
See Pales weeping too, in wild defpair. 
And to the piercing winds her bofom bare* 
And fee yon fading myrtle, where appears 
The Queen of Love, all bath'd in flowing cears -, 
See hpwfhe wrings her hands, and beats her breaft> 
And tears her ufelefs girdle from her waift : 
Hear the fad murmurs of her fJghing doves ! 
For grief they figh, forgetful of their loves. 

And many years after he gave no proof thaf 
time had improved his wif^om or his wit} 
for on the death of the m^qui3 of Bland- 
ford this was his fonjg: 

And 
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And now the winds, which had fo long been ftillj 
Began the fwelliog air with flghs to fill : 
The water-nymphs, who motjionlefs remained. 
Like images of ice,, while fhe complained, 
Now loos'd their ftreams: as when defcending 

'. rains 
Roll the fteep torrents headlong o*cr the plains. 
The prone creation, who fo long had gaz'd, 
CharmM with her cries^ and at her griefs amaz'd. 
Began to roar and howl with horrid yell,. 
Difmal to hear, and terrible to telli 

» 

Nothing but groans and fighs were heard around. 
And Echo multiplied each mournful found. 

In both thefe funeral poems, when he has 
yelled out Jtisiny. JylJables of fenfelefs dolour^ 
he difmilfes his reader with fenfelefs confo- 
lation : from the grave of Paftora rifes a light 
that forms a ftar; and where Amaryllis 
wept for AmyntaS, from every tear fprung up 
a violet. 

But William is his hero, and of William 
he will fing ; 

The hovering winds on downy wing? fhail wait 

around, . 
Arid catch, and w*ft to foreign lands, the flying 
. found* 

'• Vol.111. V It 
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It caiiilot but bfe proper io ffie# What they 
fliall have to c^teh dtid cSftf : 

*TWas how, wheil fl'oweiy la%vhi tie profpfeft 



And flowing brooks "beneath a foreft Ihade, 
A Ibwirtg- fueiftt, lovefreft of the httd, 
Sto6d feeding by j W^hile tCv6 ft^i'ce bulls prepared 
Their armed heads f(>r fight jBy fatd' 6f W'ir & 

ftfbVe . . . . ' 

The viapr wbVdly 6f thd foiNohe*s lov'e. 
Urithotfght.pVeiage of wKat met next thy iritis i 
For fdbh the fhady fceile with'dt^cw. 
And now, for woods, and fields, and fpringing 

flbwers. 
Behold a tdWh arifc, b\:ri*?^k*d"^kh walk and 

lofty towers ; 
Two rival armieS all the plain o'erfprcad. 
Each in battalia f ang'd, and fhining arms array'd^ 
.With eager eyes beholding both froiTi^far, 
Naniur, the prize and miftrefs of the war. 



The Bir^ of the Mi^ is a miferable fic- 
tion. One good line it has, winch was boi> 
rowed from Dryden. The concluding verfes 
are thefe: 

TKis feidr ^ n^6ft rehiain'^. iTh* ethtf ri^if h<Sft 
Again impatient crowd the cryflkl coaft. 

The 
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The fatber> 0o«r« within his ipacious faands^ 
Enconlpa&'d aU the mingled mafs of Teas and 

lands; 
And, having heaved aloft the ponderous Iphere, 
He launched the woHd to Hoat in ambient ain 

* Of his irregular poems, that to Mrsi. Ara- 
bella Hunt feems to be the beft : his ode for 
Cecilia^d I5ay, however, has fome lines 
which Pope had in his mind v^hen he wrote 

ills OWQ. 

His Ifaitdibns df Horace are feebty para*- 
pihraftical, iird the additions which he haakes 
are of little vialue* He fometimtes retairis 
what were more properly omitted, as when 
lie tafife of 'Vefvain ind gums to propitiate 
Venus. 

Of his Tranflations, the fatire of .Juvenal 
was written very early, and may therefore 
be ifbrgiven, though it have not the mafly- 
htk and Vigbut df the ^ginal. In all his 
rerfions ftrength and iptightlinefs are want- 
ing : his Hymn to VentJs, from Homer, is 
perhaps file be^. His lines are Weafcetiea 
with fexpletives, and hiS fbymes afeJfr^tifentiy 
imperfed* ' ' 

F 2 '^ His 
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I 

I 

His petty poems are feldom worth : tHe 
coft of criticifm : fometimes the thought are 
falfe, and fometimes common. In his verfes 
on lady Gethin, the latter part is an imitation 
of ' Dryden's ode on ' Mrs. Killigrew ; and 
Doris, that has been fo lavilhly flattered by 
Steele, has indeed Tome lively ftanzas, but 
the. expreffion might be mended; and the 
moft ftriking part of the cbafrader had been 
already Inewn in Love for Love: His Art 
of Pleqfitig is founded on a vulgar *1&ut per- 
haps iHipradicable prineiple, and; the -ftale- 
. riefs of the fepfe is not :cpi;ic€alq4. by any no- 
.velty.of illuftration.or elegance of didion, 

'a ' ' "a 

. This tiflue of poetry, from which lie JLeems 
to have hoped a lafting name, is totally neg- 
le^Sed, and known only as it is appended to 
his plays. ; . • 

* -• - 

While comedy or whilp tragedy is regarded, 
his plays are likely. to be rea4;:bi^t, except 
what relates to the ftage, I Ifaiow not, that he 
has. ever written , a ftaaza that ifi . fui^g, .or , a 
xouplet that is quoted. , The general charac- 
Xtx of his Mifcellanies is,' that, they fhew little 
wit, ind little virtue. 

: ' 7 : 'i Yet 
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Yet to him it muft be confefled that we 
are indebted for the corredlion of a national 
error, and the cure of our Pindarick madnefs. 
He firft taught the Englilh writers that Pin- 
dar's odes were regular ; arid though certainly 
he had not the fire requifite for the higher 
fpecies of lyrick poetry, he has fhewn us 

that enthufiafm has its rules, and that in mere 
fpnfufiori there is neither grace nor greatnefs. 
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OIR RICHARD BLACKMORE i& one pf 
thofe men whofe writings have attra^ed 
much notice, but of whofe life and manners 
very Jittle has been communicated, and whofe 
lot it has been to be much pftener mentioned 
by enemies than by friends* 

JHe was the fon of Robert Blackmore of 
Corfham in Wiltfhire, ftyled by Wood (?^«- 
tktnaff^ and fuppofed to have been an attor- 
ney : having been for fome time educated in 
a country-fchopl, he was fent at thirteen to 
Weftminfter; and in 1668 was entered at 
Edmupd-Hall in Oxford, where he took the 
degree of M. A. JuQe 3, 1676, and refided 
thirteen years ; a much longer timp th^n if 13 
ufual to fpend at the univerfity. He after- 
wards travelled : at Padua he was made dodbor 
pf phyfic J and, after having wandered about 

a year 
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a year and a half on the Continent, returned 
home* 

In fome part of his life, it is not known 
when, his indigence compelled him to teach 
a fghopl ; an bumiKatiOTi with which, thpugh 
it certainly lafted but a little while, his enemies 
did not forget to reproach him, when he be- 
came confpicuous enough to excite malevo-^ 
lence ; and let It be remembered for his ho- 
nour, that to have been once a lchool-maft« 
is the only reproach which all the perfpicacity 
of malice, animated by wit, has ever fixed 
upon his private life. 

When he firft engaged in the ftudy of phy- 
fic, he enquired, as he fays, of Dr. Sydenham 
what authors he fhould read, and was direded 
by Sydenham to Don Quixote ; wbicby faid 
he, // a very good book ; I read it fiilU The 
perverfenefs of mankind makes it often mis- 
chievous in men of eminence to give way to 
merriment. The idle and the illiterate will 
long fiielter th^mfelves under thi^ fooUih 
apophthegm. - 
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Whether he refte4 feti«fi«4 wUh ^ direct 
UOH, <?ir fought for l?etteF, fee <:pffwn6Pfed 
phyficwi, and obtwed high eminene* and 
ejBtenfive praOice. He became ¥elk)w of 
the College of Phyficians April' la, 1687, he- 
mg one of the thirty which, by the new 
charter of king James, were adde<J to the 
former Fellows. His refidence was in Cheap- 
fide, and his friends were chiefly in the city. 
In the early part of Blackmore's time, a citi- 
zen was a term of reproach; ?ind his place 
of abode was another tojick to which his 
adyerfaries had recourfe, in the penury of 
icandaL 

Blackmore therefore was made a poet not 
by nec^ffity but ijicHnation, and wrote not 
^ a liyelihpod but for a famie ; or, if he may 
t^l his own motives, for a nd)ler pm^fe, ta 
engage poetry in the caufe of Virtue. 

* 

I believe it is peculiar to him, tiat bb 
firft publick work was ah hercnck poem. 
He was not known as a maker of veri^s, till 
%Q publifhed (in 1699) Prinf^ 4rtbiiry in ten 
books, written, as he relates, by fuck POkb^s 
andfiarts^ andinfucb occajional uncertain hours^ 
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us hu ^profejfion afforded^ and for the grtatejl 
part in coffte-hmfes^ or in pajjing up and ^donvn 
the Jlreets. For the latter part of this apo- 
logy, he was accufed of writing to the rum-' 
hling (^ his chariots-wheels. He had read, he. 
6,y8, but littk poetry throughout bis whole life; 
^nd fir fifteen years before had not written an 
hundred verfes^ except one cqpy (f Latiti verfes. 
in praife of a friend^ s pQokf 

He thinks, and with fome reafon, that 
from fact" a performance perfeftion cannot 
be expected; but he finds another reafon for 
the feverity of his cenfurcrs, which he ex-r. 
prefles jn language fuch as Cheapfide eafily 
fumifhed.. / am not free of the Poets Com-' 
pany^ having never kijfed the governor s hands 7 
mim: is therefore not fo much as a permijffion^ 
poenty but a downright interloper. Thofe gett" 
tlemen i^ho carry on their poetical trade in a 
joint fi^ockj would certainly do what they cduld 
to fink and, ruin an unlicenfed adventurer^ not-- 
vntbfianding I difiurbed none of their faSlorieSj 
nor imported any goods they had ever dealt in. 
He had lived iij the city till he had learned 
its note» 

r 

That 
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That Prince Arthur found many readers, 
•Is certain; for in two years it had three edi^ 
tions ; a very uncommon inftance o£ favours- 
able reception, at a time when Hterary curi- 
ofity was yet confined to particular claffes of 
.the nation. Such fuccefs naturally raifed ani*- 
mofity ; and Dennis attacked it by a formal 
criticifm, more tedious and difgufting than 
the work which he condemns. To this cen*- 
-fore may be-Oppofed the approbation of Locke 
and the admiration of Molineux, -which are 
found in their printed Letters. Molineux is 
particularly delighted with, the fohg oi Mo^ 
pasy which^ is: therefore fubjoined to this nar- 
rative^ 

It is remarked by Pope, that whal raifes 
the hero often Jinks the man. Of Blackmore 
it may be faid, that as the poet finks, the 
man rifes ; the animadverfions of Dennis, in- 
folent and contemptuous as they were, raifed 
in him no implacable refentment : he and 
his critick were afterwards friends; and in 
one of his latter works he praifes Dennis as 
' equal to Boiieau in poetry^ and fuperior to him 
in critical abilities. 



r 
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. He fcems to haVe bften more dfelighted 
.*friA prwfe than pained by cenfure, and, inw 
•ftead t)f fiadkemhg^ tjuickened his career. 
Hayifig kx two years produced ten books of 
JPriftce Arthur^ in tT<ro ;^ar8 more ( 1^197) 
He fefnt into the world King Arthur in twelve. 
-The provocation was now doubkd^ and the 
ircffentment of wits aad critieks may be fiip^ 
.pofed to haVe iocredfed in pSroportion. He 
found, however, advai&taiges more than equi'=^ 
valeAt teall their outrages; he was this ^ear 
.ihade oiie of the pRyficians in Ordinary tb 
king WilKahij and advancfed by hnii to th^ 
Jronotir of knighthood, with a pre&ht of a 
gold chain and a medaL 

The malignity of the wit^ attributed his 
.knighthood to hi« new poem; but king Wil- 
liam was not very ftudious of poetry, and 
Bkctmorc perhaps had other merit: for he 
fays in his Dedication to Alfred^ that be bad 
a greater pa ft in tbe fucceffion of the bot^fe 4kf 
Hanover than ever be, bad boqfted. 

« 

What Blackmore could contrJbtke to the 

Succeflion, or what he imagined hixbfelf to 

have contributed, cannot now be known. 

4 ' That 
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That le bad bben of c«)iifidef dble tafe, I doubt 
Mtot hiM he belkvedi for I hcM him td hatr^ 
been very honeft ; but b6 mijght «afil^ itijlkb 
a falfe eftimate of his own importance : thofe 
tfrlSWfh tfteir Viftui itsftAlins from deceiving 
tfdittt'y are often dlfpofed by their vanity to 
deceive thamfelvetu Y^^er he promoted 
^ JSue^ei^on or not^ he 2^ leaft appro^^ed i^, 
and adhered invariably to hiisi principle ^fitA 
party through his whole life, 

ms ardriUf of poetry ftlH c6ntittUeSl;v Afid 
not lohg aftd* (1706) he plibliflied a Para-- 
fbrife oA ihe Booh of ^ob^ and other parts of 
the Scripture-. This ^Arforifeance Drj^diiii, 
Mb purjfeed fern With gr^at malignity,- l!?^ed 
long enokgh tfo riiictal* ki a Ptoltjgue* 

The wits eafily coiifedefaled againft htm, 
as Dryden, whofe favour they almdifi; all 
courted, was W profeffed adverfary. He 
had bdfides given them realbn for reTent- 
ment, as, in hi$ Preface td Prince Arthur^ 
he had faid.of the Dramatick Writers almoft 
all that was alleged afterwards by Collier; but 
Blackiixore's cenfure was cold a^d general. 

Collier's 
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Collief 's w»» pferfonal and ardent ; Blackmor^ 
taught his rfcad^r to diflike, what Collier 
incited him to abhw^ 

In his Preface to King Artburht endea* 
▼ourie4 ,to ga^n at' leaft one friend, and pro- 
pitiated Gon^ete by higher praife of his 
Mourning Bride than it has obtained from 
any pfth^r (jritick. . ; ' 

The fame year he publifhed a Satire on 
Wit I !a proclamation jof defiance which united 
.the popts almofl all againil him, and which 
• brought upon him lampoons and ridicule 
from every fide* This he doubtlefs forefaw, 
and; evidently defpifed j ' nor Ihquld his dig- 
iiity of mind be without its praife, had he 
not paid thel homage to greatnefs which he 
denied to genius, and degraded himfelf by 
conferring that authority over the national 
tafte, which he takes from the poets, upon 
men of high rank and wide influence, but of 
lefs. wit, and not greater vurtue. 

Her^ is again difcovered the inhabitant of 

Cheapfide, whofe head cannot keep his poetry 

" unmingVed with trade. To hinder that in- 

telle<3:ual 
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teileftual bankruptcy which he affeds to fear, 
he will ered: H Batik for Wih 

In this poeitt h6 jiiftly cdftflifed t)ryden^ 
impurities, but praifed his powers j though 
in a fubfequent editiotl he retained the fatire 
and omitted the praife* What was hid reafori 
I know not; Dryden Was then no longer in 
his Way* 

His head ttill teemed with herbickr poetry^ 
and (1705) he publifhed Eli%a in ten books. 
I am afraid that the world was now weary 
of cdntending about Blackmore's heroeis; for 
1 do not remember that by' any author^ feri- 
Ous or comical, I have found Mi%a either 
praifed or blamed. She dropptd^ as it feems^ 
dead'-born from the prefs. It is nevdr men- 
tioned, and wias never ften by me till I bor- 
rowed it for the prefent occafion. Jacob 
fays, it is correSted^ and revifed for drtotber 
impreffimi) but the labour of revilion wa$ 
thrown away4 

From tills time he turned Ibme of hi^ 
thoughts to the celebration of living charac- 
ters ; and wrote a poem on the Kit-cat Cluby 

Vol. hi. G and 
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and Advice to the Poets how to celebrate the 
DiJic of Marlborough \ but on occafion of 
another year of fuccefs, thinking himfelf qua- 
lified td give more inftru<3:ion, he again wrote 
a poem of Advice to a Weaver of Tap^ry. 
Steele was then publifhing the I'atler^ and 
looking round him for fomething at which 
he might laugh, unluckily lighted on Sir 
Richard's work, and treated it with fuch con* 
tempt, that, as Fenton obferves, he put an 
end to the fpecies of writers that gave Advice 
to Painters^ 

Not long after (171 2) he publifhed Crea^ 
tton^ a philofophical Poem^ which has been^ 
by my recommendation, inferted in the late 
colledion* Whoever judges of this by any 
other 6f Blackmore's performances, will do 
it injury. The praife given it by Addifon 
(Spec. 339^ is too* well known to be tran- 
fcribed ; but fome notice is due to the tefti- 
mony of Dennis, who calls^ it a " philofo- 
phical Poem, which has equalled that of 
Lucretius in the beauty of its verfification^ 
** and infinitely furpafled it in the foUdity 
?' and ftrength of its reafoning/' 

Why 
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Why aa author furpaifes himfelf^ it is na- 
tural to enquire. 1 have heard from Mr. 
Draper, an eminent bookfeller, an account 
received by him from Ambrofe Philips, " That 
Blackmore, as he proceeded in this poem, 
laid his manufcript from time to time be- 
• fore a club of wits with whom he aflbciated ; 
and that every man contributed, as he 
could, either improvement or corredtion; 
fo that," faid Philips, " there are perhaps 
no where in the book thirty lines together, 
that now ftand as they were originally 



written/' 



The relation of Philips, .1 fuppofe, was 
true; but when all reafonable, all credible 
allowance is made for this friendly reyiflon, 
the author will ftill retain an ample dividend 
of praife j for to him muft always be afiigned 
the plan of the work, the diflribution of 
its parts, the choice of topicks, the train of 
argument, and, what is yet more^ the gene- 
ral predominance of philofophical judgement 
and poetical fpirit. Corredtion feldom efiedts 
more than the fuppreflion of faults : a happy 
line, or a fingle elegance, may perhaps be 
added; but of a large work die general cha*- 

G 2 rader 
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rafter muft always remain j the original con-* 
ftitutibn can be very little helped by local re- 
medres; inherent and radical dullnefs will 
never be much invigorated by extrinfic ani- 
mation. 

ITiis poem, if he had written nothing elfe, 
t^Ould have tranfmitted him to pofterity 
among the firft favourites of the Englifli Mufe; 
but to ma£e verfes was his tranfcendent plea- 
fufe, and as he was not deterred by ccnfure, he 
w^s not-fktiatcd with praife. 

He deviated, however, fometimes into other 
fracks of iiterattir^, and icohdefcended to en- 
tertain- his rQaders with plain profe. When; 
the 3freflator flopped, he confidered the polite 
^ot\A yi^ deftitute of entertainment j and in 
Gdhcert \fith Mr. Efughes, who wrote every 
third paper, publiflied three times a week the 
Lay Monaftery^ founded on the Jdippofition 
th^at foftie literary men, whcJfe chara£te)rs artf 
defcribed, had retired to a houfe in the coiin-"' 
try to enjojr philofophical leifure, and refolved- 
tb inftruQ: thte publicj by communicating their 
dift[uiIttions and amufements. Wheth'ei- any" 
real ^perftrns^ Were concealed uildeir fiditious 
•• ""^ ' names* 
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names, is not known. The hero of the club is 
one Mr. Johnfon ; fucH ^ conftellation of ex- 
cellence, that his chara(9:er fhajl not be fupr- 
prefled, though there is no great genius in thg 
defign, nor fkill.in the delineatipn^ 

" The firft I fhall name is Mn Johnfon, a 

*' gentleman that owes to Nifture excellent 

*^ fapplties aijd an elevated genius, and to in- 

** duftry and application many acquirpd ac- 

V poippliihpxents. His t^fte is diftinguifhing, 

juft and delicate ; his ji^dgempnt clear, and 

hfs reafon ftrong, accompanied with an 

imagination full of fpirit, of great compafs, 

aftd ftored with refined ideas. He is a 

crftic of the firft rank j and, what is hi3 

^* peiculiar ornament, he is delivered frqm th^ 

oftentation, malevolence, aad fupercilious 

** temper, that fo often blemiih men of that 

** character. His remarks refult from the 

^' nature and reafon of things, and are formed 

** by a judgement free, and unbialfed by thq 

*' authority of thofc who have lazily followed 

** e^h other in the fame beaten track of thinks 

^' ing, and are arrived only at the reputation of 

** acute gramnjarians and commentators j 

** men^ who have bgen copying ope another 
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*' many hundred years, without any improve^ 
** njent J or, if they have ventured farther, 
*' have only applied in a mechanical manner 
" the rules of antient critics to modern writ-? 
*' ings, and with great labour difcovered no- 
thing but their own want of judgement and 
capacity. As Mr. Johnfon penetrates to 
the bottom of his fubjeft, by which means 
*' his obfervations are folid and natural, as 
" well as delicate, fo his delign is always to 
*' bring to light fomething ufeful and orna- 
" mental ; whence his charafter is the reverfe 
^' to theirs, who have eminent abilities in in- 
^^ fignificant knowledge, and a great felicity in 
" finding out trifles. He is no lefs induflxi- 
•' ous to fearch out the merit of an author, 
*' than fagacious in difcerning his errors and 
*' defeds ; and takes more pleafure in com- 
'* mending the beauties than expofing the 
*' blemifhes of a laudable writing : like Ho- 
*' race, in a long work, he can bear fome de- 
*' fo>-mJties, and juftly lay them on the im-^ 
perftftion of human nature, which is inca-^ 
pable of faultlefs productions. When an 
** excellent Drama appears in public, and liy 
" its intrinfic worth attracts a general applaufe, 
^} }\^ is uQt ftyng with envv and i^leeri ; nor 

^^ dpe» 
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^' does he exprefs a favage nature, in fattening 
" upon the celebrated author, dwelling upon 
** his imaginary defeds, and paffing over his 
" con/pipuoi}8 excellences. He treats all 
" writers upon the fame impartial foot j and 
*' is not, like the little critics, taken up entirely 
" in finding out only the beauties of the an- 
cient, and nothing but the errors of the mo- 
dern writers^ Never did any one exprefs more 
kindnefs and good nature to young and unfi- 
*' niihed authors ; he promotes their interefts 
^' protedls their reputation, extenuates their 
" faults, and fets off their virtues, and by his can- 
" dour guards them from the feverity of his 
" judgement. He is not like thofe dry critics, 
^* who are morofe becaufe they cannot, write 
*' themfel ves, but is himfelf mafter of a good vei n 
" in poetry j and though he does not often em- 
** ploy it, yet he has fometimes entertained 
^* his friends with his iinpubliihed perform- 
5i ^CPJ," , , 



The reft of the Lay Monks feem to be but 
feeble mortals, in comparifon with the gigan- 
tic Johnfon j who yet, with all his abilities, 
and the help of the fraternity, could drive the 
publication but to forty papers, which were 

G 4 after- 
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afterwards colle£fced into a volume, and called 
in the title a Setj^uel to tb^ SpcStators. 

Some years afterwards ( 1 7 1 6 and 1 7 1 7) he 
publiflied two volumes of Effays in profe, 
which can be commended only as they are 
Written iox the hi^heft and nobleft purpofe^ 
the promotion of religion. Blaqkmore's profe 
is not the profe of a poet ; for it is languid, 
fluggifh, and lifelefs ; his diction is neither 
faring nor exafl:, his flow neither rapid nor 
eafy, and his periods neither fmooth nor ftrong, 
His account of Wit will fhew with how little 
dearnefs he is content to think, and how little 
his thoughts are f ecemmended by his Ijui-s 
page. 

^^ As to its eflScient caufe, Wit o'^es it^ jmto?^ 
** duftion to an extraordinary a,n4 peculiar 
^* temperament in the conftitution of the pofr 
^' feflbr of it, in which is found a Goneurr 
V' rence qf regular and exalted ferments, and 
^^ an affluence of animal fpirits, refined and 
^'- reftifipd to a great degree df p^irity ; whence, 
?' being endowed with vivacity, brightnefs, 
^' and. celerity, as well in their reflexions 
^^ .a3 dir^ft ipotions, |h^y b^cowae proper in- 

^^ ftruments 
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** ftruinents for the fpritely operations of the 
" miivd ; by which means the imagination can 
•* with great facility range the wide field of 
^ Nature, contemplate an infinite variety of 
** objects, and, by obferving the fimilitude and 
" difagreement of their feveral qualities, fingle 
*' out apd abftradt, and then fuit and unite 
^' thofe ideas which will beft ferve its purpofe* 
^' Hence beautiful allufions, furprifing meta* 
** phors, *nd admirable fentiments, are always 
" ready ^t hand : and while the fancy is fu|l 
*' of images coUecSted from innumerable oh- 
** }t£ls and their different qyalities, relation?, 
" and habitudes, it can ^t pleafure dref^ j^ 
^- common notion in a ftrange but becoming 
^^ gs^rb; by which, as before obferved, the 
" famp tljQUght will appear a new one, 
^* to the gre^t delight ^nd wonder of the hear- 
" er, ^hat we call genius refults from this 
^' par^cular happy complexion in the firft 
<• fon»,<ieR of S^; pprfon that enjoys it, and 
f* K J^|i|ure's gift, but diverfified by various 
•* fpepifip eharafters and limitations, as its 
^' 4<9:ive fife is bleijded apd allayed by difier- 
" ent proportions of phlegm, or reduced and 
" regulated by the contraft of oppofite ferr- 
** mpp^§. Therefore, as there happens in the 
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-^* compolition of a facetious genius a greater 
^' or lefs, though ftill an inferior, degree of 
*' judgement and prudence, one man of wit 
" will be varied and diftinguiflied from aoo- 
'' then" 

In thefe Eflay? he took little car? to propi- 
tiate the wits ; for he fcorns to avert their ma-r 
lice ^t the expence of virtue o;* of truth, 

*^ Several, in their books, have many far- 

*^ caftical and fpiteful ftrokes at religion in 

** general; while others make themfelves plea- 

" fant with the principles of the Chriftian. 

Of the lafl; kind, this age has feen a mofl; 

audacious example in the book intituled^ 

A Tale of a Tub ^ ' Had this writing been 

** published in a pagan or popifh nation, who 

^^ are juftly impatient of all indignity offered 

** to the eftablifhed religion of their country, 

" no doubt but the author would have received 

*' the punifhment he deferved. But the fate 

*' of this impious buffoon is very different; 

for iq a proteftant kingdom, zealous of tjieir 

civil and religious immunities, he has not 

^* only efcaped afironts and the effeds of pub- 

" lie refentment, but has been careffed and 

*' patronized by perfons of great figure, and 

« of 
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^ of all denominations. Violent party-men, 

" who differed in all things befides, agreed in 

" their turn to fhew particular refpedt and 

" friendfliip to this infolent derider of the 

" worfliip of his country, till at laft the rer- 

^ puted writer is not only gone off with im- 

" punity, but triumphs in his dignity and pre-» 

" ferment. I do not know that any inquiry 

** or fearch was ever made after this writing, 

^* or that any reward was ever offered for 

'* the difcovcry of the author, or that the in- 

" famous book was ever condemned to be 

** burnt in public : whether this proceeds 

" from the exceffive efteem and love that 

** men in power, during the late reign, had for 

^^ wit, or their defed: of zeal and concern for 

^- the Chriftian Religion, will be determined 

^' beft by thofe who are beft acquainted with 

<* their charafter.'* 

In another place he fjpeaks with becoming 
abhorrence of a godle/s author who has bur- 
lefqued a Pfalm. This author was fuppofed 
to be Pope, who publifhed a reward for any 
one that would produce the coiner of the ac- 
gufation, but never de^iied it ; and was after-? 

5 wards 
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wards the perpetual and inceflaat enemy of 
Blaekmore, 

One of his Eflays is upon the Spleen, which 
18 treated by him fo much to his own fatis^ 
fadion, that he has publifhed the fame thoughts 
in the fame words ; firft in the Lay Monqfiery ; 
then in the Effay ; and then in the Preface 
to a Medical Treatife on the Spleen. One 
paffage, which I have found already twice, I 
will here exhibit, becaufe I think it better ima- 
gined, and better exprefled, than could be ex- 
pected from the conjmon tenour of his profe : 

* 

** — ^As the feyeral combinations of ijplene- 
^^ tic madnefs and folly produce an infinite 
*' variety of irregular underilanding, fo the 
*^ amicable accommodation and alliance be- 
tween feveral virtues and vices produce an 
equal diverfity in the difpolitions and man- 
^- ners of mankind \ whence it comes to pafs, 
^' that ajs many mqnftrous and abfurd pro- 
^ du£tions are found in the moral as in the in- 
V' tf Ijeftual world. Jipw fi^rpdifipg is it to 
^^ obferve among the leaft culpable men, fqipe 
^' whofe minds are attrai£ted by hpaven and 
^> earth, with a feeming equal force; fome 

^^ .who 
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** who are proud of humility ; others who are 
" cenforious and uncharitable, yet felf-deny- 
^* ing and devout ; fome who join contempt 
" of the world with fordid avarice ; arid others, 
" who prefcrve a great degree of piety, with 
" ill-nature and ungoverned paffions : nor arc 
" inftances of this inconfiftent mixture left 
" frequent among bad men, where we often, 
" with admiration, fee perfons at once gene- 
" rous and. unjuft, impious lovers of their 
" country, and flagitious heroes, good-naliited 
** iObarpers^ immoral men of honour, and li-* 
" berttiies who will fooner die than change 
" their religion; and though it is true that 
*^ repugnant coalitions of fo high a degree 
^' are found but in a part of mankiiid, yet 
^^ none of the whole mafs, either good or 
" bad, are intirely exempted from fome ab* 
*' furd mixture." 

tte about this time (Aug. 42, 1716) be- 
came oiie of the Ele£fs of the College of Phy-* 
ficiansj and was foon after (0£t. i) chofen 
€enfor4 He feems to have aitived late, what- 
ever was the reafon, at his medical honours* 

Haviflg fticceeded fb well in his boek on 
Cnatkn^ by which he eftablifhed the great 

I *• principle 
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principle of all Religion, he thought his un* 
dertaking imperfedt^ unlefs he likewife en* 
forced the truth of Revelatiop ; and for that 
purpofe added another poem on Redemption^ 
He likewife wrote, before his Creation^ three 
books on the Nature of Man* 

iThe lovers of mufical devotion have al- 
ways wifhed for d iriof e happy metrical ver- 
lion than they have yet obtained of the book 
of I^falms ; this wifli the piety of Blackmore 
led him to gratify, and he produced (1721) 
a new Verfton of the Pfalms of T>2LVidiy ftted to 
the tunes ufed in Churches; which, being re- 
commended by the archbifhops and many 
bifhops, obtained a licenfe for its admiflSon 
into public worfliip ; but no admiffion has it 
yet obtained, nor has it any right to come 
where Brady and Tate have got pofleflion* 
Blackmore's name muft be added to thofe o^ 
many others, who, by the fame attempt, have 
obtained only the praife of meaning welL 

He was not yet deterred from heroick poetry j 
there was another monarch of this ifland, for 
he did not fetch his heroes from foreign coun- 
tries, whom he confidered as worthy of the 

Epic 
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Epic Mufe, and he dignified Alfred (1723) 
with twelve bboks. But the opinion of the 
nation was now fettled ; a hero introduced by 
Blackmore was not likely to find either refpe£t 
or kindnefs ; Alfred took hi^ place by Eli%a 
in filence and darknefs : benevolence was 
afliamed to favour, and malice was weary of 
infulting. Of his four Epic Poems, the firft 
had fuch reputation and popularity as enraged 
the critics ; the fecond was at leaft known 
(enough td be ridiculed; the two laft had 
neithet friends nor enemies. 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which if 
It feizes one part of a character corrupts all 
the reft by degrees. Blackmore, being de- 
fpifed as a poet, was in tirne negledted as a 
phyfician ; his praftice, which was once invi- 
dioufly great, forf<K)k him in the latter part of 
his life ; but being by nature, or by principle, 
averfe from idlenefs, he employed his unwel- 
come leifure in writing books on phyfic, and 
teaching others to cure thofe whom he could 
himfelf cure no longer. I know not whether 
I can enumerate all the treatifes by which he 
has endeavoured to difFufe the art of healing ; 
for there is fcarcely any diftemper, of dread- 
ful 
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fill name^ which he has not taught his readei' 
how to oppoie. He has written on the 
fmall-pox, with a vehenient inve£kive againft 
inoculation ; oii confuinptions, the fpieen, 
the gout, the fheUmatifm, the king*s-evil^ 
the dropfy, the Jaundice, the ftone, the dia- 
betes, and the plague. 

Of thofe books, if I had read them, it 
could not be expefted that I fliould be abk 
to give a critical account. I have been told 
that there is fomething in them of vexation 
and difcontent, difcovered by a perpetual at- 
tempt to degrade phyfick from its fublimity, 
and to reprefent it as attainable without much 
previous or concomitant learning. By the 
tranfient glances which I have thrown upon 
them, I have obferved an affefted contempt of 
the Ancients, and a fupercilious derifion of 
tranfmitted knowledge. Of this indecent arro- 
gance the following quotation from his Preface 
to the Treatife on the Small-pox will afford a 
fpecimen ; in which, v^hen the reader finds, 
what I fear is true, that when he was cenfiir- 
ing Hippocrates he did not know the difference 
between aphortffn and apophthegfn^ he will not 
|)ay much regard to his determinations con- 
cerning ancient learning. 

^' As 
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♦ ** As for this book of Aphorifms, it is 
** like my lord Bacon's of the fame title, a 
** book of jells, or a grave coUeftion of trite 
" and trifling obfer vations ; of which though 
^* many are true and certain, yet they fignify 
^* nothing, and may afford diverfion, but no 
" inftru^tion j mdft of them Ijeing much in- 
** ferior to the layings of th? wife men of 
" Greece, which yet are fo low and mean, 
** that we are entertained every day with 
" more valuable fentiments at the table-con- 
" veriation of ingenious and learned men/' 

I am unwilling however to leave hiqi 
in total dilgrace, and will therefore quote 
from another Preface a paffage lefs repre- 
henfible, 

" Some gentlemen have been difingenuous 

" and unjuft to me, by wrefting and forcing 

" mj meaning in the Preface to another book, 

. *^ as if I condemned and expofed all learning, 

*' though they knew I declared that I greatly 

** honoured and efteemed all men of fuperior 

** literature and erudition; and that I only 

" undervalued falfe or fuperficial learning, 

♦* that fignifies nothing for the fervice of 

Vol. HL H " mankind j 
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^* maBkind ; and ' that, as to phyfick, I ex* 
^' prefsly afErmed that learning muft be joined 
*' with native genius to make a phyfician of 
*' the firft rank ; but if thofe talents are fepa- 
*' rated, I aflerted, and do ftill infift, that a 
*^ man of native fagacity and diligence will 
*' prove a more able and ufeful pradlifer, 
*' than a heavy notional fcholar, encumbered 
*^ with a heap of confufed ideas*^' 

* 
« 

He was not only a poet and a phyfician, 
but produced likewife a work of a different 
kind, ^ true and impartial Hifiory of the Con-- 
Jpiracy againft King William, of glprigus Mcr 
mory^ in the Tear 1695. ^^^^ I ^ave never 
feeA, but fupppfe it at Icaft compiled with 
integrity. He engaged likewife in theological , 
contrpverfy, and wrote two books agaiuft the 
Arian§ ; jfuji Prejudices againjl t^e Arian Hyr 
pothefis J and Modern Brians unmajked. Ahor 
ther of his works is Natural Theology^ or 
Moral Dutips conjidered apart from Pofttive\ 
fwith forne Obfervations on the Tiejirablenefs anJ^ 
NeceJJiiy of a fupernatural Revelation. Thi§ 
was the laft book that he publifhed. He leff 
behind him The accompU/hed Preacher^ or an 
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mfay upon Divine Eloquence \ which was 
printed after his death by Mn White of Nay- 
Jand in'Effex, the minifter who attended his 
deathbed, and teftificd the fervent piety of 
his laft hours. He died on the eighth qf 
October, 1729. 



I 
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^BLAORMORE, by the unr^^mitted eii« 
piity of the wits, whom he provoked more by 
. his virtue than his dulnefs, has beeii expofed 
to wprfe trejitment than he <Jeferved; I^ia 
name was fo long u^d to point ev^ry epit? 
gram upo;^ dull writers, that it became a| 
Lift a bye- word of ppnt^mpt; but it deferves( 
pbfervatipn, that malignity takes hold only of 
his waitings, ^nd that his life paffed without 
reproach, even when his bpldnefs of repre^ 
henfion naturally turned upon him many eyes. 
defirons to efpy faults, which many tongueg 
woqld have made hafte tq publifji. But 
thofe who could npt blanie,^ could at leaft 
forbear to praife, and therefore of his pri? 
vate Uf^ and domeftick character there are 

pa memorials. 

< 

As an author he flday juftly clai^n the ho^r 
pqurQ pf magnanimity. The inceflant attack^ 
of his engmies, whetfe^ ftrious or merry, 
fire npyer ^ifeovered to have difturbed his 
quiet, or tp |iave leffened his confidence in 
liimfelf; they neither awed him to filenca 
Rqf tS caution^ t|^p;jr neither prqvol^ed him 

to 
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ib petdlance^ hbr depriefled him to complaint* 
While the diftributbfs of literary fattife were 
(endeavouring to depreciate arid degrade him^ 
Ke either defpifed or de^d them-, wrote on 
as he had written before^ and never turned 
afide to ^utet them by civiUty^ car reprcft thent 
fey confutation. 

He depended witli great fefcUrity oh his 
own powersi and perhaps was few: that reafon 
lefe dUigecLt in perufing books. His literature 
was, I thinfcj but fmalL What he knew of 
antiquity, I fidfpe^ him to have gathered 
from modem, compitees J but though he could, 
not boaft of much critical knowledge, his 
tiaind was flored with general prin^ciples, and 
he left minute refearchos to thofe whom he 
confljdered as litde minds* 

" With this difpoTidon h^ w)^e moft of hit 
(xoemd« Having foitned a m^r^i^cent defigi), 
he was dareiefs of parlic^laif and fubordinate 
ekgancks ; h& A^ied no niceties tJS v6rfi£U 
cation; he waited fctf lio felicities of fancy; 
hut caught his firll thoughts in the fitft words 
in which Aey were prefented: nor does it 
ftfxpear fehiit he iaw bey(M»i liit owm piirform^ 

H 3 ances. 
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ances, or had ever elevated his views to thafc 
ideal perfeftion which every genius borii to; 
excel is condemned always to purfue, and 
never overtake. In the firft fuggeftions of 
his imagination he acquiefced; he thought 
them good) and did not feek for better. 

The poem on Creation has, however, the 
appearance of more circumfpeftion ; it wants 
neither harmony of numbers, accuracy of 
thought, nor elegance of did:ion : it has either 
been written with grekt care, or, what cannot 
be imagined of fo long a work, with fuch 
felicity as made care lefs neceflkry. 

* Its two conftituent parts are ratiocination 
and defcription. To reafon in verfc, is allow- 
ed to be difficult; but Blackmorc not only 
reafons in verfe, but very often reafons po- 
etically; and finds the art of uniting orna- 
ment with ftrength, and eafe with clofenefs. 
This is a fkill which Pope might have con- 
defcended to learn from him, when he need- 
ed it fo much in his Moral Eifays* 

In his defcriptions, both of life and nature, 
the poet and the philoibpher happily co-ope- 
rate ; 
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fate ; truth is recommended by elegance, and 
elegance fuftained by truth* 

In the ftruftute and order of the iJciem^ 
not only the greater parts are properly con- 
fecutive, but the didadick and illuftrative 
paragraphs are fo happily mingled, that la- 
bour is relieved by pleafure, and the attention 
is led on through a long fuccefSon of varied 
excellence to the original pofition, the funda-* 
mental principle of wifdom and of virtue* 



H 4 AS 
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AS the heroick poems of Blackmorc are 
now Kttle read, it is thought proper to infcrt, 
as a fpecimen from Prince Arthur^ the fong 
of Mopas, mentioned by Molinetix. 

But that whkh Arthur with moft pleafurc 

heard^ 
Were noble ftrains^ by Mopas fung the bard. 
Who to his harp in lofty verfc began> 
And through the fccret maze of Nature ran. 
He the great Spirit fung, that all things fiU'd, 
That the tumultuous waves of Chaos ftiird; 
Whofc nod difposM the jarring feeds to peace. 
And made the wars of hoftile Atoms ceafe. ** 
All Beifigs we in fruitful Nature find. 
Proceeded from the gfeat Eternal Mind ; 
Streams of his unexhaufted fpring of power. 
And cherifli'd with his influence, endure* 
He fprcad the pure cerulean fields on high, 
An4 arch'd the chambers of the vaulted Iky, 
Which he, to fuit their glory with their height, 
Adorn'd with globes, that reel, as drunk with 

light. 

His hand direfted all the tuneful fpheres. 

He turn'd their orbs> and poli(h'd all the ftars. 

He fiird the Sun's vaft lamp with golden light. 

And bid the filver Moon adorn the night. 

He 
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ttc fprcad the airy Ocean without fhores. 
Where birds arc wafted with their feathered oars. 
Then fung the bard how the light rapours rife 
From the warm e^th> and cloud tke fmiting ikies« 
He fung how fomc, chill' d in their airy flighty 
Fall fcatterM down in pearly dew by night* 
How fome, rais'd higher, fit in fccret fteaitis 
On the reflcAcd point$ c£ boandiirg beams i 
Till, chilPd with G(^d,they ihadcth' ethcrial plain. 
Then on the tUrfty earth defccnd in rain. 
How fonfif , whofe parts ^ flight c<ontcxture fhow. 
Sink hoveling through the air, in fleecy fnow. 
How part is fpun in filk^n threads, and clings 
Entangled in the grafs 10 gkwy firings. 
How others ftamp to ttoftes, with rufting found 
Fall from their cryftal quarries to the ground. 
How fome are laid in trains, that kindled fly 
Ii;i harmlefs fires by night, about the flcy. 
How fome in winds blon^ with impetiious forccj 
And carry ruin where they bend their courfe : 
While fome confpire to form a gentle breete^ 
To fan the air, and play among the trees* 
How fomes -enrag'd, grow turbulent and loudj 
Pent in the bowels of .a frowning cloud 1 
That cracks, as if the axis of the world 
Was broke, and heaven's bright towers were 

downwards hurl'd. 
He fung how earth's wide ball, at Jove's command. 
Did in the nudfl: on airy columns ftand. 
And how the foul of plants, in prifon held. 
And bound with fluggifh fetters, lies conceard. 

Till 
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Till with the Springes warm beams^ almoft rclcaff 
From the dull weighty with which it lay oppreft^ 
Its vigour, fpreads^ and nuakes the teeming earth 
Heave up, and labour with the fprouting birth: » 
The active fpirit freedom fecks in vain. 
It only works and twifts a ftronger chain. 
Urging its priibn's fides to break a way. 
It makes that wider, where *tis forc'd to ftay i 
Till, having formed its living houfe, it rears 
Its head, and in a tender plant appears. 
Hence fprings the oak, the beauty of the grove^ 
Whofeitately trunk fierce ftorms can fcarcely move^ 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the fwelUng vine 
Does round the elm its purple clutters twine* * ^ 
Hence painted flowers the fnriiling gardens blefss 
Both with their fragrant fcent and gaudy drcfs* 
Hen?e the white lily in full beauty jgrows. 
Hence the blue violet, and blufliing role. 
He fung how fun-beams brood upon the earth. 
And in the glebe hatch fuch a numerous birth ; 
Which way the genial warmth in Summer ftorms 
Turns putrid vapours to a E)ed of worms j 
How rain, transformed by this prolifick power*. 
Falls from the clouds an animated IhoWeh 
He fung the embryo's growth within thewombj 
And how the parts their various fhapes aflTume. 
With what rare art the wondrous ftrt(fture*s 

wrought. 
From one crude mafs td fuch perfeftiori brought 3 
That no part ufelefs, none mifplacM ive fee. 
None arc forgot, and more would monftrous bc**^. 
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THE brevity with which I am to write 
the account of ELISHA FENTON 
Is not the effed of indifference or negligence. 
I have fought intelligence among his relations 
\n his native county, but have not obtained it. 

He was born near Newcaftle in Stafford- 
shire/ of an ancient family , whofe eftate was 
very conHderable ; but he was the youngeft of 
twelve children, and being therefore neceffarily 
4eflined to fpme lucrative employment, wa? 
fent firft to fchpol , and afterwards to Cambridge j 
but, with many other wife and virtuous men^ 
* lyho at that time of difcord and debate con- 
iulted confcieace, whether well or ill informed, 
^ore than intereft, he doubted the legality of 
the government, and, refufing to qualify 
himfelf for pubUck" employment by the oaths 
f^uired, left die univeriity without a de- 
4 greei 
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gree ; but I never heard that the enthufiafm of 
oppofition impelled him to fcparation from 
the church* 



By this perverfenefs of integrity he was 
driven out a commoner of Nature, excluded 
from the regular modes of profit and pro- 
fperity, and reduced to. pick up a livelihood 
uncertain and fortuitous ; but it muft be re- 
membered that he kept his name unfullied, 
and never fufFered himfelf to be reduced, like 
too m^ny of the fame fedt, to mean, arts 
and diflionourable fhifts. Whoever mentione4 
fenton, mentioned him with honoiir. 

The life that paflTes in penury, muft necef- 
farily pafs in obfcurity. It is impoffibleto 
trace Fenton from year to year, or to. dif- 
cover what means he ufed for his fupport* 
He was a while fecretary to Charles earl of 
Orrery in Flanders, and tutor to his young 
fon, who afterwards mentioned him with 
great efteem and tendernefs. He was at one 
time affiftant in the fchool of Mn Bonwicke 
in Surrey ; and at another kept a fchool for 
himfelf at Sevenoaks in Kent, which he 
Jsrought into reputation; hni was perfoaded 

to 
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<0 leave it (1710) by Mr. St. John, with 
prcmifes of a more honourable employment. 

His opinions, as he was a Nonjuror, feem 
not to have been remarkably rigid. He 
wrote with great zeal and afFedlion the praifes 
of queen Anne, and very willingly and libe- 
rally extolled the duke of Marlborough, when 
Jie was ( i 707) at the height of his glory, 

Jle expreffed ftill more attention to Marl^ 
borough and his family by an elegiac Paftord 
on the marquis of Blandford, which could 
be prompted only by refpe£t or kindnefs ; for 
peither the duke nor dutchefs defired the 
praife, or liked the coft of patronage. 

Tlie elegance of his poetry entitled him to 
the company of the wits of his time, and 
the amiablenefs of his manners made him 
loved wherever he was known. Of his 
friendihip to Southern and Pope there are 
lafting monuments. He publifhed in 1707 
^ cdle£tion of poems. 

* 

By Pope he was once placed in a ftation 

fhat might have been of great advantage'. 

I Craggs^ 
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Cragga, when he was advanced to be fecre- 
tary of ftate (about 1 720), feeling his own 
want of literature, defired Pope to procure 
him an inftruftor, by whofe help he might 
fupply the deficiencies of his education. Pope 
recommended Fenton, in whom Ciraggs found 
all that he was feeking. There was now a 
profpedb of eafe and plenty; for Fenton had 
merit, and Craggs had generofity; .but the 
fmall-pox fuddqnly put an end to die pleafing 
expectation. 

When Pope, after the great fuccefs of h\s 
Iliad^ undertook the Od^ey^ being, as it 
feems, weary of tranflating, he determined 
to engage auxiliaries. Twelve books, he took 
to bimfelf, and twelve he diftributed between 
Broome and Fenton: tRci books allotted to 
Fenton were the firft, the fourth, the nine^* 
teenth, and the twentieth. It is obfervablc 
that he did not take the eleventh, which he 
had before tranflated into blank verfe, neither 
did Pope claim it, but committed it to Broome. 
How the two aflbciates performed their part3 
is well known to the readers of poetry, who 
have never been able to diftinguiih their books 
from thofe of Pope, 

In 
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In 1723 was performed hia tragedy of 
UtanMmti to which Sofutfaern, at whofe hotui^ 
it w» ivvotitten, is faid to hare contributed 
ibch iiiiits as his theatricitl experience fup* 
plieid* Wh^ it was fhewn to Gibber it was 
rejected fay hicnt^ widi the Additional info^ 
knde df adviimg Feilton to engage himfelf 
in ifeme einployment of hoaeft kbour^. by 
wbidi he tnight obtain tbw fupport which he 
toiild nfever hope from Im pofetry. The play 
was Q&eA M the other theatre ^ and the brutal 
petulance t)f Gibbet was. confuted,. tht)ugh 
perhaps not fhamed^ by general applaufe* 
Fenton's profits are faid to have ftmouiited to 
Bear a tfaoufand pounds^ with which i)e dif-- 
charged a debt contraded by his attfejodance 
at court. 

Fentpn feems to haVe had fome peculiar 
fyftem. of verification. Mariofnne is written 
in lilies ^f ten fyllabies, with few of thofe 
redundant ferrtiination^ -vfrhich the drAtaa not 
only adtolts but requii*es, as more nearly ap- 
proaching to real dialogue. The tenor of 
his verfe is fo uniform that it cannot be 
thought cafual j and y^ upon .what principle 
he fo conftruCted it, is difficult to difoover. 

Vol. IIL I The 
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The mention of his play brings to my 
mind a very trifling occurrence : Fenton was 
one day in the company of Broome hisr.aficH 
ciate, and Ford a clergyman, at diat time 

too well known, whofe abilities, inflead of 

• - • 

fumifliing convivial merriment to the volup^ 
tuous and diflblute, might have enabled him 
to excel among the virtuous and the wife* 
They determined all to fee the Merry Wivei 
of Wind/or y which was a£ted that night j and 
Fenton, as a dramatick poet, took them to 
the flagerdoorj where the door-keeper en- 
quiring who they were, was told that they 
were three very neceflary men. Ford, Broome,^ 
and Fenton. The name in the play, whichi 
Pope reftored to Brooij was then Broome. 

It was perhaps after his play that he un- 
dertook to revife the punctuation of Milton's 

Poems, which, as the author neither v\nrote 

• 

the original copy nor corre<3:ed the prefs, was 
fuppofed capable of amendment. To this 
edition he prefixed a fhort and elegant account 
of Milton's life, written at once with tender- 
nefs and integrity. 

He publifhed likewife (1729) a very Iplen- 

did edition of Waller, with notes often ufe- 

7. ^ ful^ 
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ftil, often entertaining, but too much extend-^ 
ed by long quotations from Clarendon. Uluf- 
tratibns drawn from a book fo eafily confulted^ 
ihould be made by reference rather than 
tranfcriptiom 

The latter part of his life Was calm atid 
pleafant. The relidt of Sir William Trumbal 
invited him, by Pope's recommendation, to 
educate h^r foil ; Ifrhoiti he firft iiiftriKfled at 
home, arid then attended to Cambridge. The 
lady afterwards detained him with her as the 
auditor of her accounts* He often wan^** 
dered to London, and amufed luinfelf with 
the converfation of his friends. 

He died in 1730, at Eafthampftead in 
Berkfliire, the feat of the lady Trumbal j 
and Pope, who had been always his friend^ 
honoured him with an epitaph, of which he 
borrowed the two firft lines from Crafhaw* 

Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined to 
corpulence, which he did not lelTen by much 
exercife ; for he was very fluggifh and fedeft- 
tary, rofe late, and when he had rifen, fat 
down to his book or papers. . A woman, 

I 2 tKat 
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that once waited on him in a lodging^ tolii 
him, as Ihe laid, that he would Ik a^bed^ and 
be fed with afpoon. This, however, was' not 
the worft that might have been prognofti- 
cated; for Pope fays, in his Letters, that be 
died of indolence \ but his immediate diftemper 
was the gout. 

Of his morals and his , converfatiqm thcf 
account is uniform : he wa^ never named but 
with praife and fondnefs^ as a man in the 
higheft degree amEiable and excellent* Such 
was the charafter given him by the earl of 
Orrery, his pufnl; fuch is the teffiimony of 
Pope*, and fuch were the.fuffrages of all who 
could boaft of his acquaintance. 

By a former writer of his Life a ftory is 
told, which ought not to be forgottco. He 
ufed, in the latter part of his time, to pay 
his relations in the country an yearly vifit. 
At an entertainment made for the family by 
his elder brother, he obferved that one of his 
lifters, who had married unfortunately, ^^as 
abfent; and found, upon enquiry, that dil^ 
trefs had made her thought unwotthy of 

^ Spence, 

invitation. 
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invitation. As ike was at no great diftance, 
he refufed to fit at the table till Ihe was called, 
and, when Ihe had taken her place^ was 
careful to fhew her particular attention. 

His collection of poems is now to be cpn- 
fidered. The ode to the Sun is written upon 
a common plan, yrithout uncomn^pn '^ fonti- 
mentsj but its greateft laujt is its kngti. 
No poem fhould be long of whi,qh the pui|- 
pofe is only to ftrike the fancy, without 
.enlightening the undjerftandiag by precept, 
fatio^iiia^0n, or narrative. A blaze firft 
pleafe% and Xh^n tires th^ fight. 

i. 
Of Florelio it is fufficient to fay that it is 

an Dccafiond paftocal, which implies fome- 

tiaing imther natural nor artificial^ neither 

comick not fcrious, , . 

: ' ; ■ • « r 

The n^xt ode is irregular^ and therefore 
defedive. As .the fentiment^ are pious, they 
cannot «afily be new ; for what can be added 
to topicks on which fucceflive ages have been 
.employed! 

Of the Paraphrafe on Ifaiah nothing very 
favourable can be faid. Sublime and folemn 

I 3 profe 
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profe gains little by a change to blank verfe; 
and the paraphraft has deferted his original, 
by admitting images not Afiatick, at leaft not 
Judaical : 



Returning Peace, 



Dove-eyed, and rob*d in white — 

Of his petty poems fbme are very trifling^ 
without any thing to be praifed either in the 
thought or expreflion. He is unlucky in 
his competitions ; he tells the fame idle tale 
■ with Gongreve, and does not tell it fo well. 
He tranflates from Ovid the fame epiftle 
as Pope; but I am afraid not with equal 
happinefs. 

To examine his performances one by one 
would be tedious* His tranflation from Ho*- 
mer into blank verfe will find few readers 
while juiQther c?in be had in rhyme. Thq 
piece addreifed to Lambarde is no difagreeable 
fpecimen of epiftolary poetry j and his ode to 
the lord Gower was pronounced by Pope the 
next ode in the Englifh language to Dryden'a 
Cecilia. Fenton may be juftly ftyled an ex-« 
^llent verfifyer and a good poet. 

OAT, 
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TO:HN QAY, defc^ei fixjm ^n old ik- 

J m»Iy due had been long in pofeflion-^ 

«^«f ^f * Qold^^ttl^y ia DevoofliW; 

trfwe i»?'w4ii educate^. ;ty,Mr.LuckTh(i 
teuiJi? the fchoca 9f that to%n -with goodre* 
r^Su^ a Ii«Ie belbre he mir^ A^ 
^^ij^bWM. « volume of JLatio and Ea«fi|fe 

ta fen)* a taft« % jjoetiy,- .^Bfein^ ^^^^ ^^V^ 
9i*t pp^^a of her^uwyrkhes, he was fehf 
!!vK ""ou ^"L^y^^ and placed app«n«ke 

How loag h^ oontintt€dhehiad the cmmtr. 
m v^ihvrlm d^^ of. mmh and dext^t^ 

^ mci^d :?s,d;a<«0R»faw>d8ted the ladiejL a« 
te probably to^ >«, 4eiight j^ ^^.^^ ^. ^^ 

♦ Goldtvcrtly does not appear in the. FilUr,. 

^ not 
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not known. The report is, that he was foon 
weary of either the reftraint or fervility of, his 
occupation, ^nd eafjly perfuaded his mailer to 
* difcharge him. 

The diitchefs of Monmouthi, remark- 
able for inflexible perfeverance in her de- 
mand to be treated as a princefs, in 171 2 
todk .Gay into her fervice as fecretary : by 
quitting a ftiop for fiich fervice^ he might gain* 
leifiire^ but he certainly advanced little in the 
l^oafti of independence. Of "^hfe' Ifeifure he 
made ^ good ufe, that he publHhed next year 
a:|iQem on Rural Sports ^ and infcribcd it t<>' 
Mr* Po|>e, who was then rifmg faft into tepii-^ 
tatiOEr.' Pope was pleafed with tlie'honowr; 
^nd when he became acqusriiited with Gay, 
found fuch attractions in his manners aild con-^ 
T^riation, that he fecms to have received him 
into his inmoil confidence ; and a friendihip^ 
was formed between them which lafted to 
their feparation by death, without any known 
abatement, on either part. Gay was the ge- 
toeraJ favourite of the whole aflbciation of 
wits J but they regarded him as isi play-fellow 
rather than . a partner, and treated him with* 
more fondnefs than refped. 

Next 
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Next year he publifhed The Sbepberd^s 
Week^ fix Englifh Paftorals, in which the images 
are drawn from real life, fuch as it appears 
among the rufticks in parts of England remote 
from London. Steele in fome papers. of the 
Guardian had praifed Ambrofe Philips, as the 
Paftoral writer that yielded only to Theocritus, 
Virgil, and Spenfer. Pope, who had alfo 
publifhed Paftorals, not pleafed to be over- 
looked, drew up a comparifon of his own 
compofitions with thofe of Philips, in which 
he covertly gave himfelf the preference, while 
he feemed td difown it, Not content with 
this, he is fuppofed to have incited Gay to 
write the Shepherd* s Week^ to fhew, that if it 
be neceflary to copy nature with minutenefs, 
niral life muft be exhibited fuch as grofTnefs 
and ignorance have made it. So far the plan 
was reafonable ; but the Paftorals are intro- 
duced by a Proeme^ written with fuch imita-s- 
tion as they could attain of obfolete language, 
and by confequence in a ftyle that was never 
fpoken nor written in anjl" age or in any placed 

But the efFeft of reality and truth became 
confpicuous, even when the intention was to 
fliew them groveling and degraded. Thefe 

Paftorals 
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Paftorals became popular, and were read with 
delight as juft xeprefentations of rural man- 
ners and occupations by thofe who had no in- 
tereft in the rivalry of the poets, nor know- 
ledge of the critical difpute/ 

Tr\ 1I7 13 he brought a coni^dy called STi^ 
WifeoJ^Bctth upoathe ftage, but it xeceived no 
applauie ; he printed it, however j and fevenr 
teen years aft;er, hi^ving altered it, and, as hiJ 
thought.^ adapted it more to the publick tafte, 
te offered it again to the tojvn ; hut, though 
yj^ was^fljLifhed with the fuccefa of th^ Baggar^ 
Ope^ra^.h^^ tbe,^ipiofti%atk)n to fee k again 

Jp, jdjie kft year of queen Anne's.Ufi^ GUy 
was .m^de iecretary tq.the earl of Clarendon, 
ambaffs^doFr tq the .fouxt. of Ha»oyen Thip 
was 2, ,ftation that., naturally gaye, Jbim hopes 
x>f ki^ndnefs from every party ; but th^ Queen's 
death put an epud to her favours, an^ lie had 
dedicated his Shepherds Week to Bolingbroke, 
which rSwift confidered as ^ the crime that ob- 
ftrudled all kindnefs from the houfe of Ha- 
oover. 



He 
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He did not, however, omit to improVe 
the right which his ofiicc had given him to 
the notice of the royal £imily. On the 
arrival of the princefs of Wales he wrote a 
poem, and obtained fo much favour that both 
the Prince and Princefs went to fee his What 
iyt call it^ a kind of mock-tragedy, in which 
the images were comick, and the adlion 
grave; fo that, as Pope relates, Mr. Cromwell, 
who could not hear what was faid, was at a 
fofs how to reconcile the laughter of the au- 
dience with the folemnity of the fcene. 

Of this performance the value certainly is 
but little ; but it was one of the lucky trifles 
that give pleafure by novelty, and was fo 
much favoured by the audience that envy 
appeared againft it in the form of criticifm; 
and Griffin a player, in conjun<Sl:ion with Mn 
Theobald, a man afterwards more remark- 
afele, produced a pamphlet called the Key to 
the What d^ye call it; which, fays Gay, calls 
me a blockhead^ and Mr. Pope a knave. 

But Fortune has always been inconftant. 
Not long afterwards (171 7) he endeavoured 
to entertain the town with 7hree Hours after 

Mar- 
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Marriage^ a comedy written, as there 13 
fufficient reafon for believing, by th$ joint 
ailiilance of Pope and Arbuthnot. One pflr- 
pofe of it was td bring into contempt Dr. 
Woodward the Foflilift, a man not really or 
juftly contemptible. It had the fate which 
fuch outrages deferve : the fcene in which 
Woodward was. diredly and apparently ridi- 
culed, by the introduction of a mummy and 
a crocodile, difgufted the audience, and the 
perfojrmance was driven off the ftage with 
general condemnation. 

Gay is reprefented as a man eafily incited 
to hope, and deeply depreffed when his hopes 
were difappointed. This is not the chara£kef 
of a hero ; but it may naturally fupply fome- 
thing more generally welcome, a foft and civil 
companion. Whoever is apt to hope good 
from others is diligent to pleafe them ; but he 
that believes his powers ftrong enough to force 
their own way, commonly tries, only to pleafe 
himfelf. 

He had been fimple enough to imagine that 
thofe who laughed at the What aye call it 
wpuld raife the fortune of its author; and 

find- 
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finding nothing done, funk into - dejedton. 
His friends endeavoured to divert him. The 
earl of Burlington fent him (17 16) into Der 
vonfliire ; the year after, Mr. Pulteney took 
him to Aix ; and in the following year lord 
Harcourt invited him to his feat, where, dur- 
ing his vifit, the two rural lovers were killed 
with lightning, as is particularly told in Pope's 
Letters. 

ft 

Being now generally known, he publifhed 
(1720) his Poems by fubfcription with fuch 
fuccefs, that he raifed a thoufand pounds ; and 
called his friends to a confultation, what ufe 
might be beft made of it. Lewis, the fteward 
of lord Oxford, advifed him to intruft it to the 
funds, and live upon the intereft ; Arbuthnot 
bad him intruft it to Providence, and live upon 
the principal; Pope direfted him, and wa$ 
ieconded by Swift, to purchafe an annuity. 

Gay in that difaftrous year * had a prefent 
from young Craggs of fome South-fea-ftock, 
and once fuppofed hinxfelf to be mailer of twenty 
thoufand pounds. His friends perfuaded him 
to fell his ftiare j but he dreamed of dignity 

• Spence. 

and 
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:ind Iplendour, and could not bear to oWtruA 
his own fortune. Me was then importiiiied 
to fell as much as would purchafe an hundred 
a year for life, whicb^ fays Fenton, nvill make 
you Jure of a clean Jbirt and ajhouhkr ^fthUttoH 
every day. This counfel was rejedledj the 
profit and principal were loft, and Gay funk 
under the calamity fo low that his life became 
in danger. 

By the care of his friends, among whom 
Pope appears to have fhewn particulto tender-* 
nefs, his health was reftored j and, returning 
to his ftudies, he wrote a tragedy called 7bt 
Captives^ yf\i\c\i he Was invited to read before 
the princefs of Wales. When the hoiir came, 
he faw the princefs and her ladies all in ex*- 
peftation, and advancing with reverence, too 
great for any other attention, ftumbled at a 
ftool, and falling forwards, threw- down a 
weighty Japan fcreen. The princefs ftarted, 
the ladies fcreamed, and poor Gay after all 
the difturbance was ftill to read his play* 

The fate of The Capti'ues * I know not ; 
but he now thought himfdf in favour^ and 

* It was ftdled at Druiy-Lane in 1723. 

under- 
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Undertook (1726) to write a volume of Fables 
for the imprpvement of the young duke of 
Cumberland^ For this he is faid to have 
been promifed a reward, which he had 
doubtlefs magnified with all the wild expec- 
tationd of indigence and vanity* 

Neitt year the Prince and Princef$ became 
King and Queen, and Gay was to be great 
and happy; but upon the fettletaeht of the 
houfehold he found himfelf appointed gen« 
tleman u£ber to the princefs Louifa. £y this 
offer he thought himfelf infulted, and fent a 
meffage to the Queen, that he was too old 
for the place. There* feem to have been 
many machinations employed afterwards ia 
his favour; and diligent court was paid to 
Mrs* Howard, afterwards countefs of Suffolk, 
who was much beloved by the King and 
Queen, to engage her intereft for his promo- 
tion; but folicitations, verfes, and flatteries 
were thrown away; the lady heard thera^ 
and did nothing. 

AH the pain which he fuffered from the 
negle^b, or, as he perhaps termed it, the in- 
gratitude of the court, may be fuppofed to 

Vol. hi. K have 
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have been driveii away by thl^ UHeKaffipted 
fiictefs of -theT Beggar* s OpercU Tills jpl'ay^ 
written in ridicule of the mufical Itali^ua 
l>ramaj was firfl offered to Cibber and hii 
brethren at Drury-Lane^ and reje€le<l} -it 
being then carried to Rich^ had~^ ^jfl^^ a6 
was ludicroufly faid, of making Gay ricb^ and 

Of this lucky piece, as the re^ader cannot 
but wifh to know ttee original ahd progr^fa, 
I have inierted the relation which %^nce has 

given in Pope*8 words* -^ 

« 

" Dr. Swift had been obfcrving once ta 
*^ Mr. Gay, what an odd pretty fort . (rf* 4 
** thing a Newgate Paftoral ' might mak& 
" Gay was inclined to try attach a ihing 
" for fome-time; but aftertvatrds thotight it 
^* would be better ta writ6 a comedy on the 
*' fame plan. This was what gave rife to 
^ the Beggars Opera, .He^ began on it; 
** and when firft he mentioned it to Swift, 
*' the Doftor did not much like the proiedt. 
^*" As he carried it on, he fliewed what he 
"** ^ote toboth of us, and we how-anJ- 
** Oieii gave* a correSion,- or a woni or twjo 

^ of 
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^ of <advice) but, it ^sras wholly of hid own 
^- Wilting.-— When /it ^waa done, nieither of 
<* tts :flrought it would fuccc?d.*-rWe fhcwed 
^ it to Congreve ;< who, after reading it overj 
^* faid, It would eltKer tike gireiatljr, or bcf 

^^ damned. conf6urid*dly.^*-AY^ were all, at 
•* die firfl? night df it, iii great uncertainty 
•* of the event; till we weffe very much en- 
^iiimiraged by overhearing the duke of Ar-' 
* gylfe, Whcx fat in the next box to us, fay; 
^ *' It will do— iit ffiuft do!- 1 fee it in the eyes 
** 6{ them/ This was a good while before 
^ the firft AQl was over, and fo gave lis eafe 
^ foott; for that duke (befides his own good 
^* tafte) has a jSartieular knack, as any one 
now living, in difcovering the tafte of the 
pUblitk. He was quite right in this, 
^ as ufual; the good nature of the audience 
*^' appeared ftrooger and ftronger every adk, 
^ and ended id. a clamour 'of applaiife/' 

Its reception is thus recJorded in the noted 
to the Dunciad: 

.^' This piece was deceived with greater ap- 
*' plaUfe than. was. ever known; Befides be^ 
J* ing a4led in London fixty-three days 
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without interruptioir, and renewed the 
next feafon with equal applaufe, it fpread 
into all the great towns of England ; was: 
•* played in many places to the thirtieth a:nd 
fortieth time; at Bath and Briftol fifty; &c* 
It; made-its progrefs into Wales, Scotland, 
and Irelandv .where it was performed twjen** 
ty-four daya fucceflSvely. ; The ladies car*« 
^^ ried about with them the favourite foagft 
•' of. it in faiis, and houfes were fumifhed 
" with it in fcreehs. The fame of it .w« 
•^ not confined to the author only.", The 
** perfon who aded Polly, till then obfcure, 
^^ became all at once the favourite of the 
^ town; her piftures were engraved, and 
** fold in great numbers ; her Life writtett^ 
f* books of letters and verfcs to het pulH 
** lifhed, and pamphlets made even of her 
** fayings and jefts. Furthermore, it drove 
*' out of England (for that feafon) the Italian 
" Opera, which had carried all before it for 
** ten years.*' 

Of this performance, when it was printed, 

* » ... , 

the reception was different, according to the 
different opinion of its readers. Swift com* 
mended it for the excellence- of ks inontlity^, 

as 
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a8 a piece that placed all kinds of vice in the 
Jlrongejl and mojl odious light ; but others, and 
among them Dr. Herring, afterwards arch- 
biihop of Canterbury, cenfured it as giving 
encouragement not only to vice but to crimes, 
by making a highwayman the hero, and; 
cHimif&Qg him at laft unpuniihed* It has 
)>een even laid, that after the ;exhibition- 
of the Beggar s Opera the ^ gangs of robbers 
were evidently multiplied. 

« ■ 

Bc^ thcfe decifions are furely exaggerated. 
The play, like many others, was plainly 
written only to divert, without any moral 
purpofe, and is therefore not likely to do 
good; nor can it be. conceived, without more 
ip^cUlation than life requires or admits, ta 
be produdtivie of much evil. Highwaymen 
and houfe-breakers feldom frequent the play-* 
houiie, or mingle in any elegant diverfion? 
nor is it poflible for any one to imagine that 
he may rob with fafety, becaufe he fees Mac-^ 
heath reprieved upon the ftage. 

This objoftion however, or fome other 
rather politigal than mo^-al, obtained fuch 
prevalence, that when Gay produced a fe- 

K 3 cond 
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cond part under the name of Folly ^ it tfe^as 
prohibited by the Lord Ghamberiain ; and he 
was forced to recompenfe hii rfeptllfewfiy a 
fubfcriptioni which is faid to have Betii To* 
liberally beftbwed, that ^hat he ' called' <^ 
^ffion ' ended in 'profit Trtie* ptlbife«ic« 
was fo niuch -favd>ured, ' that though the iifft* 
jiart gained hrm four lluiidred' ^oiitid^, ftcar* 
thrice as hiucli' w^s the profit 6f the^ffecbiwi. ^ 



w.- J 



He received yet another recompenfe for 
this- fuppdfed Hardfhip; i»the-iffeiftibn4te' at- 
tention of the. duke and dittcheiiS of .(^eenf- 
berry, into tv^h^fc houfe ' he was takefi,>'kiid 
with whom he pafledth^>remaining^^aff of 
his life. ' Trtie* dukefcfiiifidering his Winf^f 
<Economy, undertook the managdmer^* of h^ 
fiioney, and gave it to bifti as he Wanted \Xi 
But it is fuppofed that the difcounteiiaux^L of 
the Court » ftmk deep into :hi»f heart, tm43j^ve 
him more difcontent thani the • applaiifes or 
teidernefs '.df his friends .bduld overpower^ 
He foon fell into his otd diftemper^' ' au 
habitual colick, and languifhed, though with 
many intervals of eafe and cheerfulnefs, till 
^ violent fit at lafl feizedhiiin,. and; hurried 

him 



iuxn to tjie; grave, as Ajfbuthnot; reported^ 
with mpre . precipitancp %h^ h|5. had' cyep 
known. He died on the fourth of Deoem-r 
ber 1732, and was buried in Weftminfter 
Abbcyv The lett^ which brought an accQunt 
of hi$ death to Swift wa? , la^d by for fome 
days unopened, becaufe when he received it 
he wa^ . ifnpFeft with the preconception of 
^e tairf4)rtune. . 

» '. '"*•.• 

» V . • I 

• • ••.#•% 

*f After taS defath was pftWiflield a fecond;.vo^ 
liime 6f PaWes more poli^^-than the former 
®is opera-€>f i^d&/7/e/ v^ iifted, alid the^ro'* 
nts • were • ^ ven ' to two ■ widow 'fitters, . wi© 
Ifihfcritga Vtat m feft,- ds' his rawftil :heirfc5 
ftrlie'didi'i^ithdut a will- though he hadga*- 
^hej'ed* airee thottfahd "fwyiitids. There have 
"i|)i)eAr^d iikewife utider^hRP tiame a ^m^^ 
called tke'm^ej WtJey'^aTi^ fhcRelbeW^l at 
'Co/iw»»j; a piece of humoiirr : ' '■ ->> 






The charadler given him'by Pope * is f hi^, 
that be was a natural mani without d(ftgrty 
who /poke whtit he thought^ and juft as he 
ihu^htii\ ixii that he was of d timid fencer ^ 

■ * 

• Spence. 

J^ 4 wa 
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and fearful of gwmg offence to the great; 
which caution however, feys Pope, wis of 
no avail. 

As a poet, he cannot be rated very high. 
He was, as I once heard a female critick 
remark, of a lower order. He had not in any 
great degree the mens divinior^ the dignity 
of genius. Much however muft be allowed 
to the author of a new fpecies of compofi- 
tion, though it bd not of die higheft kind. 
We owe to Gay the Ballad Opera; a mode 
<£ comedy which at firft vr^^s fuppofed to 
delight only by it^ npyelty,^ but has now by 
the experience of , half a century been foun^ 
fo well accommodated tq the diipo^tion of 
jL popular audience, that it is. likely to keqp 
Jong poffeffion of the fbige. Whether this 
new drama was the produft of judgepient or 
of luck, the praife of it muft be given tp 
the inventor; and there are many writers 
iread with more reverence,. to whomfuch me-* 
jit of originality cannot be attributed. 

His firft pefformance, the Rural Sport^^ 
is fuch as was eafUy planned and executed ; 
it is never contemptible, nor ever e^cellentt 

Th9 
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The Fan is one of thofe mythological fxdions 
which antiquity delivers ready to the hand; 
bi)t which, like other things that lie open to 
every one's ufe, are of little value. TTbe at- 
tention naturally retires from a new tale of 
Venus, Diana, and Minerva. 

• , •• • 

His Fi^bles feem to have been a favourite 
work ; for, having publiflied one Volume, he 
left another behind him. Of this kind of 
Fables, the authors do not appear to have 
formed any diftin£fc or fettled notioti. Phae- 
drus evidently confounds them with Tales^ and 
Gay both with Tales and Allegories. A 
Fabk or Apologue^ fuch as is now under con- 
fiddration, feems to be, in its genuine ftate, 
a narrative in which beings irrational, and 
fbmetimes inanimate, arbores loquuntur^ non 
tanttim fera^ are, for the purpofe of moral 
Inftrudion, feigned to afl: and fpeak with 
human intereils and paflions. To this de- 
fcription the compofitions of Gay do not 
always conform. For a Fable he gives now 
and then a Tale or an Allegory; and from 
ibme, by whatever name they m^y be called, 
it will be difficult to extrad: any moral prin- 
ciple. They are, however, told with live- 

linefs ; 
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finds ; the verfifiQad^ ; la . fiopoth; v;^ th^ 
^didn/ though' nowrand-fhen- a little ' con- 
Arained bf ih^ mea&are ot the rhynStfi^ b get 
4Q»a% haf^y, . '. • > r' i :::, - ., -, 

To Trivia may be alk^^^'^U- iha* It dnillis ; 
it is fpritely, various, and pleafant. The 
ftibjed: is of that kind whidi G^^ waslby 
iditure qualified to a^dcxrfi) yet.fpaif ^o£ lus 
decotations may be juftl^ twilhtd^a^^i^y.. Ao 
iioneft hlficfcfmith «ai^t haVetuJonef for ?4tty 
4¥hat is.|)erfbri|iedrby ,Vidc4trvf\ Ths i®B?Wf 
tyjce of Cloapinj^ is luxifeQi^ ^pdjCvp^rflj^iisj 
ja fliojeboy could have been.produped J)y the 
iaiual cohabitation of mere mortals* Hor^^c^'s 
rule is broken in both cafes : there is no ^r>r 
pus vinJiee mdus^ np difficulty that r^^jiftred 
any fupernaturaJ interpofition^ j. A pa^j^^ jnay 
be made by the hammer oC a, mortal, and a 
baftard may be dropped: by a human ftrum* 
pet... Da great oecafions, and oii fm^U, the 

B(und i3,r?peU^d by , x^qlefs an^ i^PP^^ft* 
ifelfehood,* r T 
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Of his little Poema the. pubKckjudgw^erit 
feems. to be right j * they j are neither much 

dfteemeiH nor totetty ttefpifedt TJiofe. that 
'a pleafo 
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pleafe leaft are the pieces to which Gulliver 
gave occafion; for who can much delight in 
the echo of an unnatural fi^on ? 

Dionc is a counterpart to Amynta^ and 
?afior Fidoj and other trifles of the fame 
kind, eafily imitated, and unworthy of imi- 
tation. What the Italians call comedies from 
a happy conclufion. Gay calls a tragedy from 
a mournful event, but the flyle of the Italians 
and of Gay is equally tragical. There is 
fomething in the poetical Arcadia fo remote 
from known reality and fpeculative poflibility, 
that we can never fupport its reprefentation 
through a long work, A Pafloral of an hun- 
dred lines may be endured; but who will 
hear of fheep and goats, and myrtle bowers 
and purling rivulets, through five ads ? Such 
fcenes pleafe Barbarians in the dawn of lite- 
rature, and children in the dawn of lif§ j but 
will be for the moft part thrown away, as 
men grow wife, and nations grow learned. 
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GRANVILLE. 



QF GEORQE GR AN VILLE,. or as 

others write Green^)ille^ or GrenpUle^ af; 

torWards jiord LMidfdoWn of Biddeford in the 

> 

county of Devon, ld& is known than his 
name and rank might give reafon to e3cpe6t#* 
He.3¥as,bom about ^1^67, the fon of Ber- 
nard Greenville, who was entruftcii by Monk 
with the moft private tranfafkions . of the 
Reftoration, and the grandfon of Sir Bevil 
Greenville, who died, in the .King*s caufe, at 
the.battle of Landfdowne. 



His. early education was fuperintended by 
Sir William Ellis ; . and his jjrogrcJTs was, fuch, 
that before the age of twelve he was fent to 
'Caihbridg^, where he; ptonq^nced a copy of 
his own verfes to the princefe Mary4'Efte of 
Modeiui,;:tJbe» dutchefs of york, when flbe 
'rifited the lihivcrfity* 

At 
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At thea ceefBon of king James, being now 
at eighteen, he again exerted his poetical 
powers, and addreifed the new monarch in 
three Ihort pieces, of which the firft is pro- 
fane, and the two others fuch as a boy might 
be cxpedted to produce; but he was com- 
mended by old Waller, who perhaps was 
pleafed to find himfelf imitated, in fix lines, 
which, though they begin with nonfenfe and 
end with dulncfs, excited in the young author 
a rapture of acknowledgement, in numben 
fucb as Vf^XXtr'sfelf might ufe. 

It was probably about this time that he 
wrote the poem to the earl of Peterborough, 
upon his accompll/bment of the duke of York's 
marriage with the princefs of Modena, whofc 
charms appear to have gained a flrong pre- 
valence over his imagination, and upon whom 
nothing ever has been charged but imprudent 
piety, an intemperate and mifguided zeal for 
the propagation of popery. 

However faithful Granville might have 

been to the King, or however enamoured of 

the Queen, he has left no reafon for fup- 

pofing that he approved either the artifices or 

4 the 
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* 

the violence with which the King's religion 
vras infinuated or obtruded. He endeavour-*- 
ed to be true at once to the King and to iht 
Church. 

Of this regulated loyalty he has tranfmit-^ 
ted to pofterity a fufficienf proofi in the letted 
which he wrote to his father abolit a montH 
before the prince of Orange landed, - 

- " Maf, near Doncafter, Oft. 6, 1688^ 

*' To the lionourable Mr. Barnard' Granville, 
*' at the earl of Bathe's, St. James'si; ; 



• ^« 



* ^* I our having no proiped of ottainitig a 
" commiffion for me, can no way alter or 

cool my defire at this important jundttire 
" to venture my life, in fome 'manner ot 
" other, for my King and my Country. 

*^ I cannot bear livitig Under the reproach 
" of lying obfcure and idle iii a country re-^ 
" tirement, when every man who has the 
" leaft fenfe of honour jDhiould be preparing 
** for the* field. 

• • • 

* > 

Vol. III. L « You 
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** You may remember, Sjr, with what rc^ 
** luftance I fubmittcd to yQur command* 
•^ upon Monmouth's rebellion, when no im- 
*^ portunity could prevail with you to permit 
** me to leave the Academy : I was too young 
*' to be hazarded; but, give me leave to 
•* fay, it is glorious at any age to die for 
*^ one's country, and the fooner the nobler 
" the facrifice, 

*' I am now older by three years. My 
** uncle Bathe was not fo old when he was 
** left among the flain at the battle of New- 
bury; nor you yourfelf, Sir, when you 
made your efcape from your tutor's, to 
^ join your brother at the defence of Scilly. 

" The famecaufei* now come round abotM 
"** again. The King has been mifled^ let 
** thofe who have miiled hioi be anfwerable 
** for it. Nobody c^ deny but he is facred 
" in his own perfon, and it is every boneft 
" man's dujy to defend it* 

^ You are pleafed to iay, it is yet dpubt- 

" ful if the Hollanders are ra(h enough to 

** make fuch an attempt; but, be that as rt 

4 ." wiU, 
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^ Ifvln, I beg leave to infill i^n Jt^ that I may 
" be prefentefl to his majefty^ as on* whofe 
** utmoft ambition it is to devote his life to his 
** lervice, and my country's^ after the example 
•* of all my anceftors. 

" The gentry aflembled at York, to agree 
** upoti the choicfe of reprefentatites for the 
*^ country, have prepared an addrefs^ to aifure 
** his majefty they aire ready to facrifice their 
'' lives and fortunes for him upon this and aU 
" other occafions; but at the fame time they 
** humbly befeech him to give them fuch ma- 
•* giftrates as may be agreeable to the laws 
^ of the land j for^ at preferit, there is no au- 
" thority to which they can legally fubmit, 

** TTiey have been beating up for volun- 
** teers at York, and the towns adjacent, td 
^* fiippiy the regiments at Hull j but nobody 
^' will lift. 

" By what I can hear, evei*y body wifhes 
" well to the Kydrg ; but they would be glad 
" his minifters irdre hanged. 

^* The winds continue fo contrary, that no 
^^ laading can be fo foon as was apprehended ; 

L 2 ** there- 
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" therefore 1 may hope, with your leave and 
" afliftance, to be in readinefs before any adion 
can begin. I befeech you, Sif , moft humbly 
and moft earneftly, to add this one aft of 
indulgence more to fo many other tefti- 
monies which I have conftantly received of 
your goodnefe ; and be pleafed to believe 
me always, with the utmoft duty and fub- 
" miffion. Sir, 

' " Your moft dutiful foil, 

*' and moft obedient fervant, 

" Geo. Granville.'' 

Through the whole reigh of, king William 
he is fuppofed to have lived in literary retire-, 
ment, and indeed had For fome time few other 
pleafures but thofe of ftudy in his power. He 
was, as the biographers obferve, the younger 
fon of a younger brother j a denomination by 
which our anceftors proverbially exptefled the 
loweft ftate of penury and dependance. He 
is faid, however, to have preferred himfelf at 
this time from difgrace and difficulties by 
ceconomy, which he forgot or negleftedlitl 
life more advanced, and in better fortune. 

About 
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' About this time he became enamoured of 
the coimtefe of Newburgh, whom he has 
celebrated with fo much ardour by the name 
of Mira. He wrote verfes to her before he 
was three and twenty, and may be forgiven 
if he regarded the face more than the mind. 
Poet« are fometimcs in too much hafte to praife. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable 
that he compofed his dramatick pieces, the 
Sbe-'GaUants (aded 1696), which he revifed, 
and called Once a Lover and always a Lover ; 
^be yew of Venke^ altered from Shakfpeare's 
Merchant of Venice (1701); Heroick Love^ a 
tragedy ( 1 698) j The Brittjh Enchanters ( 1 706), 
a dramatick poem ; and Ftleus and Thetis^ a 
mafque, written to accompany The yew of 
Venice^. ' ^ • 

The ' comedies', which H^ has riot 'printed 
in his own edition of his wdrks, I never faw ; 
Once '<t Lover and always a Lover ^ is faid to 
be in a great degree indecent and grofs* 
Granville could not admire without bigotry ; 
he copied the wrong as well a$ the right from 
his mafters, and '. may be fuppofed to have 
learned obfcenity fr/)hi Wycherley as he learned 
mythology from Waller. 

L 3 In 
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In his ^ew of Venice^ m Rowe remarks, the 
charader of Sbilpck is made comick, and W9 
are prompted tp laughter inflead of deteftatioiu 

It is evident that Heroick Love was written^ 
and prefented on the ftage, before the death 
of Dryden, It is a mythological tragedyi 
upon the love of Agamemnon and ChryfeiSi 
and therefore eafily funk into Qegled, though 
praifed in verfe hy Pry4en, and in profe by 
pope. 

It is concluded by the wifa Uly^ 
Mrith this fpoeoh: 

Faite holds the ftriflgSt and men like childfeii 

move 
Hut as they're led s fugcffs is from above* 

At the accei^on of qveeQ Anhe^ having; his 
fortune improved by bi^uefts from his fathert 
and lus uncle the exA of Bathe, hie. was chofeq 
11^ parliamc^nt for Fowey. He foon after. 
^Qg^^ Vi a joint tranflatioQ of the luveSivn 
againfi fbilipy with a defign, furely weak and 
puerile, of turning the thunder of Demoilhe^? 
lies upoii th§ head of L«wi$« 

He 
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'He aft€!h;ra^s (in 1706) had his eftate 
agaia augmented by an inheritance from his 
elder brother, Sir Betil Granville, who, as he 
returned from the government of Barbadoes^ 
died at fea. He continued to ferve in parlia-* 
ment j and in the ninth year of queeti Anne 
was ichofen knight of the fliire for GomwalU 

At the memorable change of the miniftry 
(17x0), he was made fecretary at war, in the 
j^ce of Mr, Robert Walpole. 

Ne3rt year, when the. violence of party 
made twelve peers in a day, Mr. Granville 
became Lord Lanfdown Baron Biddeford^ by 
a promotion juftly remarked to be not invi- 
dious, becaufe he was the heir of a family in 
which two peerages, that of the earl of Bathe 
and lcM*4 Granville of Potheridge, had lately 
become extindi. Being now high in the 
Queen's favour, he (171a) was appointed 
eomptroUer of the houfehold, and a privy 
counfellor ; and . to his other honours was 
added the dedication of Pope's Wind/or Forefi. 
He was advanced next year to be treafurer of 
the houfehold. 

L 4 Of 
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' Of thiefe favours he foon loft all but Jils 
Ulle ; for at the acceflioa of king George his 
place was given to the earl Cholmondeley^ and 
he was perfecuted with the reft of his party,- 
Having prptefted againft the bill for attainting. 
Ormoq^ an^ ^oH^^gbrpke, he was; after the; 

V 

ipfurredipn in Scotland, fei^ed Sept, 26, 1715,- 
as a fufpeiSed man, and confined in the Tower 
tjU Feb. 8, 17 1 7, when he was at laft xeleafed, 
and r^ftpred to his feat in parliament ; where 
(1719) he made a very ardent and anipxated 
fpeech againft the repeal of the bill to prevent 
Opcafion^l Conformity, which however, though 
it was th^n. printed, he has not inferted intq 
his works," • 

Some time afterwards, (about 1722), being 

perhaps emb;|rrafled by his prof ufion, he went 

into foreign countries, with the .ufual pretence 

pf rQcoYiering his health. In thi^ ftate of 

leifure and retirement, he received th« firft 

volum^ of Burnet's Hiftory, of which he cah-» 

not be fuppofed to Jiave approved the general 

tendency, and .where; he thought himfelf able 
to'detedl fome particylar falfehoods* Ha 

therefore undertook the vindication, of gener 

ral Monk from fome calumnies of Dr. Bur-r 

»'..'■■■'■ ' ■ ♦ " ' 

^ ' netj 
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netj and fome • mifreprefentatlons of Mr. 
Echard. This was anfwered civilly by Mr, 
Thomas Burnet and Oldmlxon, and more 
roughly by Dr. Colbatch. 

'His other hiftorical performance Is a de- 
fence of his relation Sir Richard Greenville 
whom lord Clarendon has fhewn in a form 
very unamiable. So much is urged in this 
apology, to juftify many adions that have 
been reprefented as culpable, and to palliate 
thereft, that the reader is reconciled for the 
grekter part; and it is made very probable 
that Clarendon was by perfonal enmity dif- 
pofed to think the worft of Greenville, as 
Greenville was alfo very willing to think the 
worft of Clarendon. Thefe pieces were pub, 
lifhed at his return to England. 

Being now defirous to conclude his la^ 
hours, and enjoy his reputation, he publiihed: 
(1732) a- Very beautiful and fpletidid edition 
of his works, in which he omitted . what he 
difapproved, and enlarged what feemed de- 
ficient, • • • - 

. He now went to Court, and was kindly 
received by queen. Caroliue ; . to vYhom and 

to 
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td the prince^ Anne he prefented his yrotks^ 
i^th vcrfes on the blank leaves, with which 
he concluded his poetical labours. 



He died in Hanover-fijuare, Jan. 30, 1 735^ 
having a few days before buried his wife, 
tixe lady Anne ^NHUiers, widow to Mr. 
Thynne, by whom he had four daughter^ 
but no fon. 

Writers commonly derive tl^eir rtputatioi^ 
from their works ; but there are works whicli 
owe their reput^don to the chara&er of the 
writer. The pubUck foraetim^ has its fa- 
vourites, whom it rewards for one ipecies of 
excellence with the honoius due to another. 
From him whom w^ reverence for his bene- 
ficence we do not willingly withhold the 
^raife of genius; a man of exalted merit 
becomes at once an accomplifl^d writer, aa 
^ beauty finds no great d^^Ity in pafling 
for a wit. 

Granville was a man illuftrious by his birth, 
and therefore attradled notice: fince he is by 
Pope ftyled the polite^ he muft be fuppqfed 
elegant in his manners, and generally^ loved: 

he 
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he was ia times of comeft and turbulence 
fieady to his party, and obtained that efteem 
i^hich is always conferred upon firmnefs and 
coniiftency. With fhofe advantages, having 
learned the art of verfifying, he declared 
himfelf a poet; and his daim to the laurel 
was allowed. 

But by a critick of a later generation who 
takes up his book without any favourable 
prejudices, the prsdfe already received will 
he thought fufficient; for his i;rorks do not 
{hew him to have had much comprehenfion 
from nature, or illumination from learning. 
He &ems to have had no ambition above 
the imitation of Waller, of > whom he has ^ 
copied the faults, and very little more. 
He is for ever amufing himfelf with the pue-» 
lilities of mythology; his King is Jupiter, 
who, if the Queen brings no children, ha^i 
a barren Juno. The Queen is compound- 
ed of Juno, Venus, and Minerva. His 
poem on the dutchefs of Grafton's law-fuit, 
alter having rattled awhile with Juno and 
Fkllas, Mars and Alcides, Cafliope, Niobe, 
9nd the Propetides, Hercules^ Minos, and 
Rhadaman t hns, at iaft ccmcludes its lolly with 
nrpfaneoefs* 

His 
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' His verfesf to Mira, which are moft fre- 
quently mentioned, have little, in them of 
either art or nature, of the fentiments of a 
lover, or the language of a poet : there may ' 
be found, now-and-then, a hapjjier effort j 
biit they are commonly feeble and unaffed:ing^ 
or forced and extravagant^ 

His little pieces are leldom eifher.fpritely 
or elegant, either keen or vreighty.\ They 
are trifles written by idlenefs, -ahd publiflied* 
by vanity. But his' Prologues arid Epilogues 
have a juft claim to praife. 
» . • ■• ' 

The Progrefs of Beauty {ttm.^ one of' his- 
moft : elaborate pieces, and. is not deficient in 
fplendor and gaiety; but the merit .of oai- 
ginal thought, is wanting. Its higheft praife 
i? the fpirit with which he celebrates king 
Janies's confort, when, ihe was a queen no 
longer, .. 

Th9 EJfay on unnaiural Flights in Poetry \% 
ijot inelegant nor iiij^udicioufe, and has fome- 
thing pf vigour bqyond moft of his other 
performances: his precepts are juft,' and his 
cautions proper; they are mdeed;>not new, 
I . but 
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but in a didacliGk poem novelty is to be ex- 
pefted only in the ornaments and illuftrations* 
His poetical precepts are accompanied with 
agreeable and inftrudlive notes. 

The Mafque of Pdeus and "Thetis has here 
and there a pretty line; but it is not always 
melodious, and the conclufion is wretched. 

In his Briti/h Enchanters he has bidden de- 
fiance to all chronology, by confounding the 
inconfiftent manners of different ages; but 
the dialogue has often the air of Dryden's 
rhyming plays; and the fongs are lively, 
though not very correG. This is, I think, 
far the beft of his works ; for, if it has many 
faults, it has likewife paflTages which are at 
leafl pretty, though they do not rife to any 
high degree of excellence. 
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npHOMAS YALDEN, thfe fixth fori of' 
Mr. John Yalden of Suffex, was borri 
in the city of Exeter in 1671. Haviitg been 
educated in the grammar-fehool belonging to 
Magdalen College in Oxford j he was in 1690^ 
at the age- of nineteen J adniitted cotnriioner 
of Magdalen Hall, under the tuition of ^o-^ 
^ab Pullen^ a man whofe name is ftill re- 
membered iii the univerfity* He became 
next year one of the fcholars of Magdaleii 
College, where he was diftinguifihed by a 
lucky accident* 

• 

It Was his turtle One ciayj ttt prdnbuilce 1 
declamation; and Dr. Hough, theprefident, 
happening tb attendj thought the compofition 
too good to be the fpeaker's- Soiiie tkne 
after, the do(9:or^ finding him a little irregu- 
larly bufy in the library, fet him an exercife 

Vol. IIL M for 
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for punifhment ; and, that he might not be 
deceived by any artifice, locked the door. 
Yalden, as it happened, had been lately read* 
ing on the fubjedt given, and produced with 
little difficulty a compofition which fo pleafed 
the prefident, that he told him his former 
fufpicidns, dnd proimfed to favour him. 

Among his contemporaries id the coHegc 
were Addifon and Sacheverell, men who 
were in thofe times friends, and who both 
adopted Yalden to their intimacy. Yaldea 
continued, throughout -^his life, "to thi^c a$ 
probably he thought at fkft^ yfet did not iok 
the friendfliip of Addifon. 

When Namur was taken by king William^ 
• Yalden made an ode. There was never aay 
reign more celebrated by the poets than that 
of William, who had very little regard for 
fong himfelf, but happened to employ minif- 
ters who pleafed thefnfelves with the ipraifjj of 
patronage. 

Of *this ode mention is made in an humor* 
ous pbcm of that time, called The Oxford 
Laurtati in which, after many chtinis hal 

/tfeea 
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been taajde and reje£kd, Yalden is reprefent- 
ed as demanding the laurel, and as being 
calletl to his triali indead of receiving a re-* 
ward. 

His crime was for being a felon in verfe. 

And prefenting hh thefc to the king j 
The firft.was a trick not uncommon or fcarcCi 

But the laft was an impudent thing: 
Yet what he had ftoPn was fo little worth ftcaling, 

iThey forgave him the damage and coftj 
Had 'he ta'en ' the whole ode, as he took it 
piece-mealing. 

They had fin*d him but ten pence at moft. 

The poet whom he was charged with uobbiag 
was Gongreve. ■ 

« * 

He wrote another poem on the death of 
the duke of Giouceftcr. 

In 1 7 1 o he became fellow of the college ; 
and next year, entering into orders, was 
prefented by tbe lociety with a living in War- 
wickfliire, confident with his fejllowftkip^ ana 
cliofen lefturOT of moral philofophy, a very 
hoeourable office^ 

'■Vi.'% ■'■ ' -Oh 
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On the acceflion of queen Anne he ^rote 
another poem; and is faid, by the author of 
the Biograpbia^ to have declared himfelf of 
the party who had the honourable diftindion 
of High-churchmen. 

• • • r 

In 1 706 he was received into the family of 
the duke of Beaufort. Next year he became 
dodlor in* divinity, and loon after refigned 
his fellowfhip and lefture: and, as a token 
of his gratitude, gave the cpUpge apidurc 
of their founder, 

t r • < • 

He was made reflior of Cbalton and Clean" 
iiille^ two adjoining towns and be^iefices in 
Hertfordfliire ; and had the prebends, or 
llnecures, of Deans^ Hains^ and Pendles in 
Devonfliire. He had before been chofen,* in 
1698, preacher of Bridewell Hofpitai, ' upon 

the relignation of Dr. Atterbury. 

- - - ■ • ' • « • 

Froin this . time he feenjs* to have* led a 
quiet and irioffenfive life, till the "'clamour 
was Taifed about Atterbury's plot..* Every 
loyd eye was on the wafch for abettors or 
partakers of the horrid confpiracy; and Dr. 
Yalden, having fome acquaintance w^ith the 

bifliop, 
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bi{ho{5, and being familiarly converfant with 
Kelly his fecretary, fell under . fufpicion, and 
was taken into cuftody. 

. Upon his .examination he was charged 
with a dangerous correfpondence with Kelly. 
The correfpondence he acknowledged; hut 
maintained, that it had no treafonable tend- 
ency. His papers were feized ; but nothing 
was found that could fix a crime upon him, 
except two words in his pocket-book, tbo^ 
rough-'paced doSirine. This Cxpreffion the 
imagination of his examiners had impreg- 
nated with treafon, and the do£tor was eij-. 
joined to . explain them. Thus prefled, he 
told them that the words had lain unheede4 
in his pocket-book from the time of qqeen 
Anne, and that he was afiiamed to give arx 
account of them ; but the truth was, that he 
had gratified his curiofity one day, by hear- 
ing Daniel Burgefs in the pulpit, and thofe 
words was a memorial hint of a remarkable 
fentence by which he warned his congrcga- 
tion to beware of thorough-paced dodrlne, 
that doSirme^ which^ coming in at one ear^ 
paces thrbugb the heady and goe^^ of^t at fhc 
other. ... - 

M 3 Nothing 
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Notking worfe than this appearing In his 
papers, and no evidence arifing againft IiTO| 
he was fet at liberty. 

It will not be fuppofed that a man of this 
chara(9:er attained high dignities in the church j 
but he ftill retained the friendfhip, and fre-* 
quented the converfatiori, of a very nume-' 
i^ous and fplendid body of acquaintance. He 
died July j6, 1736, in the 66th year of his 

age. 

Of his poeiBS, inapy are of that irregular 
kind, which, when he formed his poetical 
character, was fuppofed to be Pindarick* 
Having fixed his attention on Cowley as a 
model, he has attempted in fome fort to rival 
him, and has written a Hymn to Darknefs^ 
evidently as a counter-part to Cowley's Hymn 
to Lights 

This hymn feems to be his beft perform*" 
unce, and is, for the moft part, imagined 
with great vigour, and expreffed with great 
propriety, I will not tranfcribe it. The 
feven firft ftanzas are good; but the third, 
fourth, and fevqnth are the beft: the eighth 
3 feems 
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fcems to iav3olye a cQptraduaion ; the tenth 
is ^quifitdy- beautiful ; the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth, are partly mythological, 
and partly reUgious, and therefore not fuit- 
able to each other: he might better have 
'made the whole merely philofophical. 

There are t^P ft^nzas iii this poem where 
Yalden may be fufpeded, though hardly con- 
yi<ae4, flf having CQ^fulted the Hymnus: ad 
Umbmpi qC fVgf^eru^ irx the fixth ftanza, 
which siRfwers in fome fort to thefe lines; 

Ilia fuo praeeft aofturnis numine facris — 
Perque vias errare novis dat fpeftra figuri^, 
Manefque excites medios^ ululare per agros 
Sub noftemj et queftu notes cemplcrc penatcs. 

And again, at the conclufion : 

Ilia fue fenium fecludit cerpere teto 
Haud numerans jugi fugientia fecula lapfu. 
Ergo ubi poftremum mundi compage foluta 
Hanc rerum melem fuprema abfumpferit hera 
Ipfa levcs cineres nube ampleftetur epaca, 
Etprifco impcrio rurfus dominabjtur umbra. 

His Hymn to Ught is not equal to the other. 
He feems to think that there is an Eaft abfo- 
lute and pofitive where the Morning rifes. 

M 4 Iii 
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In the laft ftanza, having mentioned the 
fudden eruption of new created Light, he 

fays? 

Awhile th' Almighty wpndcring ftood. 

He ought to have repiembered that lafinitis 
Knowledge can never wonder. All wonder 
is the efFe6t of novelty upon ignorance. 

Of his other poems it is fufEcient to fay that 
they deferve perufal, though they are not always 
exa£tly polifhed, and the rhymes are fome-r 
times very ill forted, and though his faulty 
feem rather the omiffions of idlcnefs than the 
pegligences of enthuilafm. 
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npHOMAS TICKELL, the fon of the 
reverend Richard Tickell, was born in 
J 686 at Bridekirk in Cumberland; arid iu 
April 1701 became a member of Queen's 
College in Oxford; in 1708 he was made 
Mafter of Arts, and two years afterwards 
was chofen Fellow ; for which, as he did not 
comply with the ftatutes by taking orders, he 
obtaine4 a difpenfation from the Crown, He 
held his Fellowfhip till 1726, and then vacated 
it, by marrying, in that year, at Dublin. 

. Tickell was not one of thofe fcholars who 
wear away their lives in clofets ; he entered 
early into the world, and was long bufy in 
publick affairs;' in which he was initiated 
under the patronage of Addifon, whofe no-* 
tice he is faid to have gained by his verfcs in 
praife of Rofamond^ 

To 
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To tlxofe verfes it would not have been 
jmft to deny regard; for they contain feme 
of the moll elegant encomiaftick drains j and, 
aimong the innumerable poems of the fame 
kind, it will be hard to find one with which 
they need to fear a comparifon. It may de- 
j(erve obfervation, that when Pope wrote long 
afterwards in praife of Addifon, he has co- 
pied, at leaft has refemhled, TiekelU 

« 

Let joy falute fair Rofamonda*s fhade, ; 

Aad wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid* 
While now perhaps with Dido's ghoft fhe rovesj^ 
And hears and tells, the ftory of their loveSjt 
Alike they mournj^ alike they blefs their fate. 
Since Love, which made them wretched, made 

them great; 
Nor longer that relentlefs doom bcmostn. 
Which gain'd a Virgil and an Addifon. . 

TiCKELU 

Then future ages with delight fiiall fee 
How Plato*s, Bacori's, Newton*s, looks agree; 
Or in fair fcries laurrl'd. bards be fhown, 
A Virgil there, and here an AddifonV - Pope* 

He produced another piece of the fame kind 
at the appearance of Cato^ \;?ith 6qual Ikill, 
but not equal happinefs, 

When 
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• When the minifters of queen Ani^ Mnc» 
negotiating with France, Tickell piiblifh42di 
ST^/ Pro/pe£l fof Feace^ a poem^ of which tiais 
tendency was to reclaim the. nation Sxism thft 
pride of conqueft to the pleafures of trann 
quilUty* How far Tickell, whom Swift 
afterwards mentioned q)& . WJbig'giJ^fisy/ had 
then conne^^d himfdf with any party, | 
know not .J i;hi$ poem certainly did notllaCteiJr 
the pTa<3ices, or prpmote the opinions^ ^f T^y? 
men by whom he was afterwards befriended; 






Mn Addifon, however he hated the mea 
then in pow^, -fufFered his friendfhip to pre- 
vail oVer ' his publick ^ifit^'-'and gave- in <thc 
SpeSafor 'fncfi praifes of Ticktirs poem, that 
when, after having* long *<riihed toperufe it; 
riaid hold on it at laft, -I thought* it unequal 
"tO: the honours which it-^h^d received, and 
found it a piece to be approved rather than 
admired* But the hope excited by a work 
of genius, being general aiid indefinite, h, 
rarely gratified. It was read at ^^ that Ximt 

with fo much favour, that "fix editions were 
fold. . . V ^ .» . . 
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At the arrival of king George he fong 
The Roynl Progrefs\ which being inferted in 
the SpeSlator is well known, arid of which 
it is juft to iky that it is neither high ntMf 

low* 

» 

The poetical incident of moft importance 
in Ticfceirs life was hie publication of the 
firft book of the Iliad^ as tranflattfd by him* 
jyf, an apparent oppontion to Pope's Himtr^ 
of *W^hich the firft part made its ^erttrance into 
the world at the fame time. 

Ad^ifon declared that the rival veriioni 
were. both goodj but thaLt TickeH's was the 
beft that evet was made : and with AddifcB 
(he wits, his acUierents and fdlewers, wer< 
Certain to concur. Pope does ncft appeiirt^ 
have been much difmayed; for^ fays he, / 
ba'be the town^ ibat is^ the mdb^ m fnjf Jidti 
But he remarks,, . that it is common for tbi 
fmalleY party to make up in diligence what tbe^f 
want in -numbers ; he appeals to ibe people as 
bis proper judges.^ and if they are not inclined 
to condemn bim^ be is in little care about tbi 
bigb-flyers at Buttons. 

Pope 
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Popfe did Hofc 36ag tVmic Adcfilbn \ti 5tn- 
pardai judges for he confrdtered MiA as the 
writer of llicfceii'^ verfron^ l^hfe refidbnfe for 
hh fu^doU I wai iitetatty lar^feriffefe from 
Mr. a^ence s Kj61fe(aioQ. 

' . - ; • 

** Hiei'e iiad1teeih>a*<Mn^lb«WeeftMn 
" Adctiftai iAd Tbe fei- <bftfe^ littie^ tod We 
" liid nWt bteft in (3o»^hy 'tdgithdr, &fr a 
.** I^odd 'whae, ^ijoy t^rlHW: btit at Bifftefei's 
** eo^e-h6uffe> 'wii<&*^ ^ itffed to i[b6 WSi af- 
** ihoB: ev«ryTday>MI)n4fisilieedttgift(e^f^re, 
f* <5iHe 'day i& jsaiicSfifeiFj ke Xkjok «ae j^de, 
** and fatd lie Ihoisdd be glad to ifiAe "with 
^ ft^, -« ^* :4-?fi*%§n-, Kf I ^d ^rH dtofe 
« ^e^e wei% ^o«fe ^adgel «nd Hiiiifjs). 
« A^% ^Wiftt lK:c«)#aii^'; and ^tdi- dianer 
«• MiC AalSiSH tka, '"fhat hfe liaii wktiteii 
« Ibr^tfife tSHe t6 'tklk with itie\ fltat 'his 
« feMia"^ifcfell ^ka -fornlei^ly, t\^iM ^t ^x- 
«* fe^ft, -ttahfl«y^ Are ifiift 'book df ^^ IkaJ-, 
** *Ml He aeiigrled tb^rint it, atid^had tie- 
« 'fflrea ^ifetn fb took it ovet; that 'he ttiuft 
« 'thei*!foreU6g'ai*sit^ Hronld ndt "ildfite him 
** to l&ofc -ot^r ifety firft book, ttebanfe, Tf 
« He^ia, it Wdtild 'hkve Yhe air ttf doiible- 
** db^il%? I affttfei hifti that I : Sid not 

• ' « at 
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** at all take it ili of MrJ Tickell that he wad 
" going to publifh his tranflation ; that he 
" certainly had as much right to tranflate 
any author as myfelf ; and that publifliing 
both was entering on a fair ftage. I then 
** added, that I would not deiire him to look 
*^ over my firft book of the liiad^ becaufe 
" he, had looked over Mr. Tickelfs.; but 
" could .wifli to have the benefit of his ob- 
*' fervations on my fecond, which I had 
**^ then finifhed, and which Mr. Tickell had 
*^ not ^touched upon. Accordingly I fent 
*' him the fecond book the aext morning j 
and Mr. Addifon a few days after returned 
it, with very: high commendations.-^oon 
after it was generally known that Mr* 
*' Tickell was publifhing the firft bodk of the 
" Iliafiy I met Dr. Young in the ftreet j and) 
** upon our falling into that fubjeft, the 
*\Do(9:or exprefled a great deal of'fiirprize 
*' at TickeU's having had fuch a tranflation 
" fo long by him. He faid, that ifwasrin-* 
^' conceivable to him, and that there muft 
*' be fome miftake in the matter; that each 
*' ufed to communicate to the other what- 
" ever veries they wrote, even to the leaft 
*^ things; that Tickell could not have, been 

I ** bufied 
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bulled in (0 long a work there without his 
knowing fomething of the matter; and 
that he had never heard a fingie word of 
it till on this occafion. This furprife of 
Dr. Young, together with what Steele has 
faid againfl Tickell in relation to this af- 
fair, make it highly probable that there 
was fome underhand dealing in that bufi«- 
nefs ; and indeed Tickell himfelf, who is 
a very fair worthy man, has fince, in a 
manner, as good as owned it to ine. Mr. 
Pope. — [When it was introduced into a 
converfation between Mr. Tickell and Mr. 
Pope by a third perfon, Tickell did not 
deny it; which, confidering his honour 

^ and zeal for his departed friend, was the 

*^ fame as owning it.]" 

Upon thefe fufpicions, with which Dr. 
Warburton hints that other circumftances 
concurred, Pope always in his jirt of Sinking 
quotes this book as the work of Addifon. 

To compare the two tranflations would be 
tedious; the palm is now given univerfally 
to Pope ; but I think the firft lines of Tic-^ 
^ Vol. hi. N - ' keU's 
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kcirs were rather to be preferred^ and Pc^€ 
feeifts to hsi^t fmce l«)rroWed foinething front 
therfi itt the eof rtdkion of his ot^m 

* • ■ . 

' When the Hanovfer fucceffion Was difput-^ 
ed, Tickell gdve what afliftance his pen would' 
fupply. tiiB Letter to Avigtton ftands high 
among party-poems; it exprefles contempt 
without coarfenefs, and fuperiority without 
infolence. It had the fuccefg which it de-» 
ferved, being five times printed. 

He was now intimsLtely united to Mr^ Ad-^ 
difon, whoj when he Went intt) Ireland aS 
fecretary to the lord Sunderland, took him thi-* 
ther, and employed him in publick builnefs ; and 
when ( 1 7 1 7) afterwards he rofe to be fecre* 
tary of ftate, made him under-fecretary* 
Their friendfhip feemg to have continued 
withotft abatement ; for when Addifxm died# 
he left hirti the charge of publi&ing hisr 
works, with a folemn recomm^endadon to th« 
patronage of Craggs* 

to thcfe Worlcs he ptefiied an elegy on 
liie authc^*^ which could olsref • fiione of its; 

beatuie» 
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nbeauti)^ to tke afiiftaace which might be fuf* 
*peA^ ^o b^^ ftrengtfaened or embelUflied 
Ms eMlier d^mpoi^ona'; hut neither he nor 
Add-on ever produced nobler Hnes than are 
contained in the third and fourth paragraphs^ 
hbv is a more fublime or more elegant funeral 
poem to be found in the whole compafs of 
Englifh literaturci 

He was afterwards (about 1^25) made fe-* 
cretary to the Lords Jiiftices of Ireland, a 
place of great honour; in which he continued 
till 1 740^ when he died on the twenty-third of 
April at Bath. 

Of the poems yet iinmentioried the long-* 
eft is Kenjtngton Gardens^ of which the ver- 
sification is fmooth and elegant ^ but the fidlion 
tinlkilfully compounded of Grecian Deities 
and Gothick Fairies, Neither fpecies of thofeJ 
exploded Beings could have done much ; and 
when they are brought together, they only 
make each other contemptible. To Tickell^ 
however, cannot be refufed a high place 
among the minor poets; nor fhould it be 
forgotten that he was one of the contributors 

N a to 
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to the SpcSator. With reljped to his perfonal 
character, he is faid to have been a man of gay 
converfation, at leaft a temperate lover of wine 
and company^ and in his domeftick relations 
without cenfurc* 
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r\t Mr. HAMMONJ>,rthQ»gli)b.e.l?e we^ 

^ remembered as a man efteemed and ca- 

reflj^ hy the elegant and gije?!, I w^ at iirft 

jibje Ifo , obtain no other memQKials ,tban fuch 

• ' ' » 

;ei$ are fuj^plied by a book caUed Pil^J/er s Lives 
ofibp PMts\ of which I jtafce this .opportunity 
^o^^ftify that k w^^ not. written,. ngr, I belieye, 
^Vi^Xeen, by. either of the Gibbers ; but was 
the -W^Q^k of rRpb^rt Stiiels, ja o^tiye of Scotr 
\m^f^ a ,«i2in pf yeijy >qute iMiderftanding, 
Jf|l.pu^,:!i/7ith Uttle .fcliol^ftick education^ who 
^qt JQPjg , r^tj^r ,the iputUcatibn of iiis work^ 
4ie^ in I^ondon of a confiirnption, His life 
4ft^f ;virt}^oi% a,j)d .i^is^e^d' was piaif* TheO'*' 
|>^U8 , Qibbj^r^ tfeeii a prifoner fpr .4ebt, iiji- 
|)0^d,4)^ Lwas ^Id) his ^^iifie for ten guioi^a;^ 
Hjhe i?ijinj^iy^,ftf §hiels is now^inany poff 

^I 4 I have 
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I have fince found that Mr. Shiels, tliough 
he was no negligent enquirer, has been mifled 
by falfe accounts ; for he relates that James 
Hammond, the author of the following Ele- 
gies, was the fon of a Turkey merchant, and 
had fome oflfice at the prince of Wales's court, 
till love of a lady, whofe. name was Dafli- 
wood, for a time difordered his underftand- 
ing. He was unextinguifhably amorous, and 
his miftrefs inexorably^ cruel. 

Of this narrative, part Is true, and part felfe. 
He was the fecond fon of Anthony Ham- 
mond, a man of note among the wits, poets, 
and parliamentary orators in the ' beginning 
of this century, who was allied to Sir Robert 
Walpole by marrying his fifter. He was 
born about 1710, and educated at Weftmin- 
fter-fchool ; but it does not appear that he was 
of any umverfity. He was equerry to the 
prince of Wales, and feems to have come 
very early into publick notice, and to have 
been diftinguiiQied by thofe whofe patronage 
and friendfhip prejudiced mankind ' at that 
time in favour of thofe on whom they were 
beftowed ; for he was the companion of Cob- 
ham, Lyttelton, and Chefterfield* He is faid 

4 ; . to 
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to have divided his life between pleafure and 
books ; in his retirement forgetting the town^ 
and in his gaiety lofing the ftudent. Of his 
literary hours all the effeiSs are here exhi- 
bited, of which the Elegies were written very 
«arly, and the Prologue not long before his 
death. 

In 1741, he was chofen into parliajmeiU for 
Truro in Cornwall, probably one of thofe who 
were eleded by the Prince's influence ; and 
died next year in June at Stowe, the famous 
feat of the lord Cobham. His miftrefs long 
outlived him, and in 1779 died unmarried. 
The character which her lover bequeathed 
her was, indeed, not likely to attra£t court- 
ihip. 

The Elegies were publiihed after his death j 
j^nd while the writer s name was remembered 
with fondnefs, they were read with a refolu- 
don to admire them. The recommendatory 
preface of the editor, who was then believed^ 
and is now aflfirmed by Dr. Maty, to be the 
earl of Chefterfield, raifed ftrong prejudices in 
their favour. 



But 
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■ But of tRc prefecer^ whcKvier he wis, itmif 
}>e ceafonably fufpedecl thai he oever rea4 
the poems ; for ha f rq£cfi£& to 0Tajl|ae'diem. for 
fi very hi^ fpedis of e»celkai<aei arid grecojn-. 
Wionds them as the geaniai effiiiroik of tshi 
nuind, which ekpteft a- rcalipaffiah in theiam- 
guage of nature. But the tnith is, 1ht£& 
elegies have neither paffion, nature, nor man- 
ji^s. . Where theJe is Mi€«, ^i-e is »q paf- 
fion' ; be that .-dseicrlbes hinjfelf** 41 fh^pi^d, 
kM his .Ne^ta Of D^Ha as ia fljuej6iflr4«^,,^^ 
tafe xjf go{** asftd. lambt, fe^^s -m j>*iffion. 
jBeithat c»Brts his niiftrefe with J(qi|¥«|i iata* 
gery dfifervefc to h>fe,her; % Quijr^mih 
good JHpfoh f^a^s fiapiiiity. - J^i^vapni^ 
has .fevtf..f€ntinMp!t* 4»awn fifoji^ mWir %«4 
few images from modern Hfe. He p^od^c^ 
nothing but frigid pedantry. It would be 
hattti»:fihd;ioallM^|«fo4«^wnjs.fh!^W fi»il5^as 

% iike other i^v<}i^' lie.tilwea^tieiiS' the lady 



■» r 



Srai^2BMi:ip.rt«ar4-.diy.loy*f 's^ffOJ^ Attftn^i ■ . 
- "With eyes averted light the folemn pyre, . • 
Till all around the doleful flames afcend, 

•Then, flowly fmking, by degrees expire ? 
* *" , Xo 
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fo footh the hdvering foul be thine the care. 
With plaintive pries to lead the mournful band. 

In fable weeds the golden vafe to bear, 
And cull my afhe^ with thy trembling hand? 

Panchaia's odours be their coftly feaft^ 
And all the pride of Afia's fragrant year. 

Give them the treafures of the fartheft Eaft^ 
And, what is ftill naore precious, give thy tear. 

Surely no blame can fall upon the fiympH 
who rejefited a fwaia of fo little meaning. 

His verfes are not rugged, but they have 
no fweetnefs ; they never glide in a ftream of 
melody. Why Hammond or other writers 
have thought the quatrain of ten fyllables 
elegiac, it is difficult to tell. The charader 
of the Elegy is gentlenefs and tenuity, but 
this ftanza has been pronounced by Dryden, 
whofe knowledge of Englifh metre was not 
inconfiderable, to be the moft magnificent of all 
the meafures which our language affords* 
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(\^ Mr.. SOMERVILEV life 1 am dot 
. abk to fay any thing ttat ean iarisfy 
euriofityi 

He was A geHticinaii tvht^fe eftate was in 
Warwickfliirc ; his houfe is calkd Edftt^n, a 
feat inherited from a long line of anceftors } 
for hi was &id to be of the firft family in 
tJs country. He tells of himfelf, diat he 
was bom near the Avoa s . banks* . He 
was bred at Winchefter-fchool, but I know 
BOt whether he was df any univerfity. I 
have never heard of him but afe of a poet, a 
eouritry gentleman, and a fkilful and tifeful 
Juftice of the Eeace. 

Of the clofe of his life, tholje whom his 
poem^ have delighted will read with ,pain the 

following 
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following account, copied from the Letters 
of his friend Shenftone, by whom he was 
too much refembled. 

" — Our old friend Somervile is dead ! I 
** did not imagine I could have been fo forry 
** as I find myfelf on this occafion. — Subla^ 
** turn quarimus. I can now excufe all his 
** foibles; impute them to age, and to dif- 
** trefs of circumftances : the laft of thefe 
" confiderations wrings my very foul to 
" think on. For a man of high fpirit, con- 
** fcious of having (at leaft in one produc* 
** tion) generally pleafed the world, to be 
** plagued and threatened by wretches that 
** are low in every fenfe; to be forced to 
** drink himfelf into pains of the body, in 
** order to get rid of the pains of the mind, 
** is a mifery/' — ^He died July 14, 1743* 

It is with regret that I find myfelf not 
better enabled to exhibit memorials of a 
vrriter, who at leaft muft be allowed to have 
fet a good example to men of his own clafs, 
by devoting part of his time to elegant tnow-^ 
ledge; and who has fhewn, by the fubjefts 
which his poetry has adorned, that it is prac- 
ticable 
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titable to be at once a ikiiful iportfman and 
a man of letters. 

Somerviie haB tri^d many modes of poetry; 
and though perhaps he has not in any reached 
liich excellence as to raife rnuch envy, k 
may commonly be faid at leaft, that be writes 
very well for a gentleman^ His feriouS pieces 
are fometimes elevated, and his trifles are 
fometimes elegant* In his verfes to Addifon 
the couplet which mentions CVw \% written 
with the moft exquifite delicacy of praife ; it 
exhibits one of thofe happy flxokes that are 
feldom atteined. In his Odes to Marlborough 
there are beautiful lines; but In the fecond 
Ode he ihews that he knigw little of his 
hero, when he talks: of hi^ privatse virtues* 
His fubje(3;s are fuch as require no great 
depth of thought or eaergy of expreflion* 
His Fables are generally ftale, and therefore 
excite no curiofity. Of his favourite, ^be 
Two Springs^ the fiftion is unnatural, arid 
the moral inconfequentiah In his Tales 
there is too much coarfenefs, with too little 
care of language, and not fufi^dent rapidity 
of, narration, 

Vot. la O His 
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His great work is his Cbafe^ which h6 
undertook in his maturer age, when his ear 
was improved to the approbation of blank 
verfe, of which however his two firft lines 
give a bad fpecimen. To this poem praife 
cannot be totally denied. He is allowed by 
fportfmen to write with great intelligence of 
his fubjeft, which is the firft requifite to ex- 
cellence;, and though it is impoffible to inte- 
reft the common readers of verfe in the dan- 
gers or pleafures of the chafe, he has done 
all that tranfition and variety could eafily 
effedl ; and has, with great propriety, enlarged 
his plan by the modes of hunting ufed in 
othei? countries. 

With ftill lefs judgement did he chufe blank 
verfe as the vehicle of Rural Sports. If blank 
verfe be not tumid and gorgeous, it is crip- 
pled profe; and familiar images in laboured 
language have nothing to recommend them 
but abfurd novelty, which, wanting the at- 
tradlions of Nature, cannot pleafe long. One 
excellence of the Splendid Shilling is, that it 
is fhort. Difguife can gratify no longer than 
it deceives. 
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df tIimc'irHak»':or the tsptgiH <^ disiTtqipaidltjr, 
have placed upon the ftimmjkf of bo^liao Uf^ 
have not often ^ven any jxift occafion tb envy 
lit tlidfii :who Idc^-tip' t(i tlieffl from a .lower 
fl!idpn: Wheffid: k hb thiit :^pircnC-&^en^ 
t)Ht^ Sticle^ gfeat d^rigiisf, a^ ^eat defipn 
sire natttra#jr iWtlte tiy^tal nii&an$i^s; of 
thst th^ ^tit!ti!^ lot of iniBld»4 i6 mSfery, and 
the iitiisfbrtti»e» bf ti^idfe whftft eonnehce 
^e^ ti|ionVfltti4i' ^ imiverial attiwitf ori^ have 
been more carefully recorded,^ iie^ati& they 
vBTQre more generally ol>fenrerf, and have in 
reality been only more conlpieuous than 

3 thofe 
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thofe of others, not more frequent, or more 
fevere# 

That sffluencc and power, advaritajg^s ex* 
trinfic and adventitious, and therrfore csafily 
feparable fix)in thofe by whom they are pof- 
fefledy ihoul^ very^ ofteg flatter^ the mind 
with^^ipedb^ns ol^elici^^ whie^ the3dcan- 
not give, raifes no aftoniihment ; but it feems 
rational to hope, that intellectual greatnefs 
SfeiiQ''^pfl^dcei'> bettk veffdds^i . iftatr.ihiind|6 
<ju^6«^'^ ^^ aniiliimentg ;pdi^ 
eAdesi^yiSOffieirW^ b^liifiY}rand):<iai:^ey 
tirho Sre' Aioft^'^blb' t«i> iWeK 6thei^ liie-way 
to- ^hapipiiiefsi ' i!SoiiM> vAih ' ttoftc certaintyJ fol-s^ 
low It' thferiifelveef, *^--'-- - -^ ' > ^>*^i,I^; .**>.. 

* " - t, -' " . - ' ' j' . .. . ^. 

. But thi$ >«xpe!$atlQn^>: however plaufible, 
has bflea very freqflfirtly diiappointecL ., The 
hc;i:oes, of Ikerj^ a^ well ^s ciyil hiflory jiay^ 
beei;! very pftea qo^Jjei^ . r^n^kal^ .f^^ what 
theyhav^ atct^^eved; ^and volumesi have been 
written-^nly to ^nuisie^it^.the miferies of th^ 
learned, imd rejat?^, t^!^ ;H^b^P7' li^?s>. aa4 
untimely dwtljs^ 






•■ • . . . 

To tjiefe mournful _ narratives, I am about 
|x> add the Life of Ri(jhard Savage, a nun 

whofe 
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whofe writings entitle him to an eminent 
rank in the clafle? of learning, and whofe 
misfortunes claim a degree of compaflion, not 
always due to the unhappy, as they were 
often thQ confequences of the crimes of others, 
rather than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countefs of Mac- 
clesfield, having Hved for. fome time upon 
very uneafy terms with her hufband, thought 
a public confeffion of adultery the moft ob*- 
vious and expeditious method of obtaining 
her liberty; and therefore declared, that the 
child, with which fhe was thqn grqat, was 
begotten by the Earl Rivers. This, as m^y 
be imagined, made her huftatid no lefs de- 
iirous of a feparation than herfelf, and he 
profecuted his defign in the moft effedual 
manner; for he applied not to the ecclefi- 
aftical courts for a divOTce, but to the parlia- 
ment for an ad, by which his marriage 
might be diflblved, the nuptial gontra£|; to^ 
tally annulled, and the children of his wife 
illegitimated. This adJ:, after the ufual de- 
liberation, he obtained^ though without the 
approbation of fome, who confidered marri- 
jige as an affair only cognizable by ecclefiaf- 

P 4 - tical 
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^cal judges ^; and on Ma^<:h 3d was ieparate4 
from his wife, whofe fprtune, which. waB 
very great, was repai4 her ; aad who haying, 
^ well as her hulband, thf •liberty of ma^og 
aiipthpr choice,, wap Ja ft ihoit tiroe married 
to C!oloneI Brett, , 

While the Ead of lHac.GjcsfieH was pft-ofe- 
muting this affair, his wifb was, on the i oth 
^ January 1697-8, deMveired of a foh, and 
the Earl RiveKS, by appefetnrig to eonfider him 
as his own, left none any reafbn to doubt of 
the iiacearity of her cfeckiration ; for he was 
his godfather, and gave him his own name, 
Xnrhich was by his direflion inferted in the 
Tegifter of St. Andrew's parifh in Holborn, 
but unfortunately left him to the care of his 

* This year was made remarkable by the diffolQtion of a 
flftarriagf folfimoizediik the. &CQof the church. Snj^uim^ 

&IVZEW. , 

The following proteil is r^^iflqred ii> the books of the 
Houfe of Lords. 

Diflentieht. 
fsecaiift ^e cqiperye tfeit jMs.is thQ Srft bill of tfcit battire 
thst hativ puffed, where there w^s iiot a divorce ^fi obt^Dfift 
in the Spiritual Coart; which we look upon as an ill prece- 
dent, a^d raay b&of dangirous cOH^feqiience ia th&#atur^ - 

6 mother. 
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jQGrofher^ ' whom^ as- flie was now fet free (roA 
her hufbaod^ he probably Imagined fikeiy to 
treat with great tendcmefs the child that had 
contributed to fo pleafing an event. It is 
not indeedL eafy to difcover what motives 
noiM be r 6)ynd to over^balance that Q«tfirid 
afiedion of -a:.parent, or whfit ' intereft coul4 
be promoted by neglect or cruelty. The 
dii^ad, of rOisuiie or of poverty, by wUch 
fome wretches have been incited to abandoa 
or to murder their children, cannot be fup^ 
pofed to have affe&ed a woman who had 
proclaimed her jcrimes and folicited reproach* 
and on whom the dfeniency of the leg^flature 
had undefejpyedly beftbwed a fortune,, which 
would harve been vexy little diminiibed by 
the expenses Svhiqh r thie , care of her ahild 
could have brought upon hen It waa there- 
fore not likely that flie.» would be wicked 
without temptation, that ^r would lopk upoa 
her fon from his birth with a kind of refent- 
/ment and abhorrence; aijd, inftead of fup- 
porting, affifting, aiid defending him, de- 
tight tcjr'ree him ftruggling with mifery, or 
that fhe would take every opportunity of ag- 
gravating his misfortunes, 'and obftmdting 
liM - Tcfciirces, and with- an itnplacablc and 

reftlefs 
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reftlefe cruelty continue her perfecutian from 
the firft hour of. his life to the 1^ 



But whatever were her motives, no fboner 
was her fon born, than jQie difcbvtered a refo- 
lution of difowning him; and iW a* viery fliort 
time removed him from her 'fi^ht, by com- 
mitting him to the care of' a poor woman* 

whom (he directed to educate him *as her 

« • • • 

own, and 'injoined never to inform him of 

his true parents,* 

/ > • ■ 

Such was the beginning of the J(ife of Ri- 
chard SaVagel Born with a legal claim to ho* 
nour and to ;affluei^ce, he was in twq months 
ille^'tihiated by the pkrliament, ' and difpwncd 
by his mother, doomed to poverty and ob- 
fcuHtyi ' and launched upoa the ocean of life^- 
only that he inight be Swallowed by its quiet 
fahds, or dafhed lipon its rQck§, 

t *. ♦ 

His mother could not indeed infed others 
with the fame cruelty. As it was impoffiblc 
to avoid the inquiries which the curiofity or 
tendernefs. of her relations made after her 
child, fliQ W2^s obliged to give fome aQcoviAt 

«f 
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of the. meafures that fhe had taken; and her 
mother, the Lady Mafon, whether in apf 
probation of her defign, or to prevent more 
criminal contrivances, ei^aged to tranfad: 
with the nurfe. to pay her. for her care, ancj 
to fupenatend; the education of the child^ 



y * I • 



• 5 i- 



In this irhkrrtkble .office fhe was affifled by 
iiis godmother Mrs* Lk>yd, who, while fhe 
lived, , alwiaiys \ looked : upon him with Jthat 
teiideraefs, which the barbarity of his. mo- 
ther made pecuHarly.:necefiary; buthei^ deatli, 
.Whkli iiapp^^^ied in his tenth year, ^a& aao* 
ther of the misfortunes of his childb$;K)d ; Jfor 
though ^e kindly endeavoured to alleviate 
hisdofs by a legacy of three hundred ppunds, 
yet, as he had i^one to profecute his claim, 
t0 iheltex him from oppre^on, or call^ib law 
to the affiftaace of juftice,. her will was elud- 
ed by the executors, a^d 5.0 part of the mo- 
ney was ever paidt - • 

» 

He was, however, pQt yet wholly aban-^ 
doned. The Lady Mafon ftill continued her 
care, and dir^ded him to be placed* at a 
imall grammar-fchool near St. Alban's, w^here 
l^e was called b^ the name of his nurf^ wUh^^ 

out 
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out die lesA indmaticm that lie had a 
to any other. 



Here fee was initiated in literature, and 
pafTed through feveral of the ckfies, with 
what rapidkj or what applaufe cannot, now 
be known. As he always fpoke with refjpedl 
Xj£ Ills maftar, k is probable thkt the mean 
3ank) is/' iiriiich iie ihen ippoarediy. did not 
liinder ihis gdkius fronfii being . dtfttiiguiflied^ 
or his indaibry £xmi : being reTkrstrded; a6d if 
ja £i low a ftatc he obtain^ . dtftiiiidtion Aold 

A 

rewards/ it is not likely that the^^^mare gfaadod 
biit by gcbiiudazBl induftry« \ 






• It ii very ' reaforiaBld to cokjtQiivVykttit 
tii^ appficatioh was! ^fel t« liis4Wllti«, « tor 
tiattfe his im]prov^ was mdirfe' ^tkai%- fH-o^ 
porriotied to the opportunities WhSeH h^^eo^ 
joy6(f; nor can it be doubted, that if hk 
earlieft produflions had been prcfetred', like 
thofe of happier ftudents, we might in fome 
tiare found vigorous failles of thj^t {prigitly 
litttaiotit, which difii^iQ:i€S Tie Jufidf t$ 
he Kty a«4d in oisbere nroiig touches of that 
ardent chn'ag^nktibn'Vv^Mch painted' che folemn 
fcenes ©f 3n&« rt^ift*f«n 

•' While 
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While he waft thw cultivating his gtimtiSi 
l)is fethei the Earl Rivers was feized with a 
diftempcTy which in a fhort tiqae put an end: 
to his life. He had frequently inquired after 
U^ fon, and had ^way« been amui^ ^ith 
Macious and evaiivd fuiTwers; hijA^ beii]^ 
now in his own qpiniQi]u on hii^ deathT4)ed^ 
he thought it hia duty to provide for hioi^ 
among his other natural children,, and there-^ 
fote demanded a politive account of h^m^ 
vith an importumty> not to be diverted or 
denied. His mother^ who could no longisr 
refufe an anfwer, determined at leafl to give 
fuch as fhoiUd cut him off for ever froni. that 
happiud(3 which competence affords^ and> 
theriefore declared that he was. diead ; whidb 
i^ perhaps the firft iu^awe of a lye invented; 
hy a tnol^er^ to deprive her. fon ef a, pcovir- 
iian^wlMcb was defigned him' by anotheF, andr 
wliicK ihe cpu|d not esqpe^ herifelf^ tKongb 
he ihould lofe it. 

7%iiB* was^ tWefeie an slG: of wickedhe!>fe* 
wlHth' <2o«^l4^ not be defeatedy becaufe rIK ecul'J 
not hp iUfj^eCt'ed^j ^ Sari iSd not imagine^ 
thafr there cbttW exift in ar Jwman form 'v( 
mother, that. wqjJ4 iwia. h'^. iotk without en- 
• .:., • ..riching 
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riching herfelf, and therefore bellowed upoil 
fome other perfon fix thoufand pounds, which 
he had in his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The lame cruelty which incited his mother 
to intercept this provifion which had been 
intended him, prompted her in a fliort time 
to another projed, a projeft worthy of fuch 
a dilpofition. She endeavoured to rid herfelf 
from the danger of being at any time made 
known to him, by fending him fecretly to 
the American plantations** 

I 4 4 

By whofe kindnefs this fcheme was coun* 
teradted, or by what iiiterpofition Ihe was 
induced to lay afide her defign, I know not; 
it is not improbable that the Lady M afon 
might pcrfuade or compel her to defift, of 
perhaps Ihe could not eafily find accomplices 
wicked enough to concur in fo cruel an 
adHon; for it may be conceived, that thofe 
who had by a long gradation of guilt harden- 
ed their hesuts againft the fenfe of common 
wickednefs, would yet be ihocked at the de- 
fign of a mother to ei&pofe her fon to llavery 
and want, to expofe him without intereft^ and 

* Savage^s Preface to his Mifcellany* 

.5 . without 
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wkhbut provocation; and Savage might on 
this occafion find protestors and advocates 
among thofe who had long traded in crimes, 
and whom compaffibn had never touched 
before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from 
baniihing him into another country, ihe formed 
foon after a fcheme for burying him iti poverty 
and obfcurity in his own ; and, that his ftation 
of life, if not the place of his refidence, might 
keep him for ever at a diftance from her, Ihe 
ordered him to be placed with a fhoemaker in 
Holborn, that, after the ufual time of trial, he 
might become his apprentice *. 

It is generally repprted, that thid project was 
for fome time fuccefsful, and that Savage was 
employed at the awl longer than he was wil- 
ling to confefs j nor was it perhaps any great 
advantage to him, that an unexpected dif- 
covery determined him to quit his occupation. 

About this time his nurfe, who had always 
treated him as her own fon, died ; and it was 
natural for him to take care of thofe efieCts, 

* Preface to Savage's Mifcellames. 

which 
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which by her death were, as he imagined^ 
become his own; he therefore went to her 
houfe, opened her boxes, and examined her 
|)aper8, among which he found fome letters 
written to her by the Lady Mafon, vhich in- 
formed him of his birth, and the reafons for 
which it was concealed. 

He was no longer fatisfied with the em*** 
ployment which had been allotted him, but 
thought he had a right to fliart the affluence 
of his mother ; and therefore without fcrupW 
applied to her as her fon, and made ufe of 
every art to awaken her tenda:9iefs^ and attract 
her regard. But neither his letters, aor the 
jnterpofition of thofe friends which his merit 
or his diilrefs procured him, maiS^ any impref* 
fion upon her mind. She ftill refolved* to ne- 
|gle<2,. though jSie cculd no kmgei dkbwi^ Hsok 

^ tt was to no purpofe that he freqneidly^ fbli>^ 
qked her to admit him to fee hei? } £be avoided 
him with the moft vigilant precaution, and or- 
dered him to be exekded ^om her houfe, by 
whomfoever be might be totroduccd;^ arid what* 
^j:^ioQ foever I^e plight ^ve &>v (qstering. k^ 

, 3aYage 
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Savage was at the iarne time fo touched with 
the difcovery of his real mother, that it was 
his frequent practice to walk in the dark even- 
ings * for feveral hours before her door,- in 
hopes of feeing her as fhe might come by ac-» 
cident to the window, or crofs her apartment 
with a candle in her hand. 

k. . 

But all his affiduity and tendernefs Werd 
without efFedl, for he could neither foften her 
heart, nor open her hand, and was reduced to 
the utmoft miferies of want, while he was 
endeavouring to awaken the afFedion of a 
mother : He was therefore obliged to feek 
Tome other means of fupport ; and, having no 
frbfeffion, became by necfeffity art author. 

At thid time the attention of all the literary 
t^orld was engroffed by the Bangorian contro- 
verfy, which filled the prefs with pamphlets, 
and the coffee^houfes with difputants. Of 
this fubjedl, as moft popular^ he m^de choice 
for his firft attempt, and, without any other 
knowledge of the queftion than he had ca- 
fually colledled from converfation, publiflied a 
poem againft the Bifhop. 

• Sec the Plain Dealer. 

• Vol. hi. P What 
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What was the fuccefs or merit of this pef- 
formance, I know not ; it Was probably loft 
among the innumerable pamphlets to which 
that difpute gave oecifion. Mr. Savage was 
himfelf in a little lime a&amed pf it, and en- 
deavoured to fupp^s it, by deftroying all the 
copies that he could eoHe4t. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of 
writing *, and in his eighteenth year offered 
to the ftage a coinedy borrowed from a Spanilh 
plot, which was, refufed by the players, and 
was therefpfQ given by hiva to Mr, Bullqck, 
who, having more intereft, made fome flight 
alterations, and brought it upon the ftage, ua* ' 
der the title of f Woman's a riddle, but 
allowed the unbappy 9#:^r no faxt of the 
profit. 

Not difcouraged however at hi^ repulfe, he 
wrote two years afterwards Love in a Veii*, 
another comedy, borrowed Jilpewife from the 
Spanifh, but with little better fuccefe thxm 
before; for though it waa received and, aji^ied^ 

• Jacob's Lives of Dramatic Poets, 
f This play was printed firit in Syo,; and afterwards in 
izmo, the fifth editioli^ 

2 yet 
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yet it appeared (o late in the year^ that the 
author obtained no other advantage froni it, 
than the acquairitarice of Sir Richard Stfeele, 
and Mr. Wilks ; by whom he was pitied j ca- 
Jrefledj dnd telieVed- 

Sir Richard Steele, having declarea in his 
favour with all the ardour of benevolence 
which cdnftituted his character, promoted his 
intereft with the utmoft zeal, delated his mif* 
fortuned^ applauded his merit, took all the op<- 
portunities of recommending hitti, atid aflerted, 
that * ^* the inhumanity of his mother had 
^' given hiih a right to find every good man 
'' his father/' 

Nor was Mr. SaVage adlmitted to his ac- 
quaintance only, but to his confidence, oi 
which he fometimes related an inftance too 
extraordinary to be Omitted, as it a£fordd 4 
very juft idea of his patron'a charaden 

Me was once delired by Sir Richlrd, witit 
&n air of the utmoft importance, to come very 
early to his houfc the next mornings Mr. 
Savage came as he had promifed, found the 

♦ Plain Dcalen 
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■chariot at the door^ and Sir Richard waititfg 
•for him, and ready to go out. What was in- 
tended, and whither they were to go, Savage 
could not conjedure, and was not willing to 
enquire; but immediately feated himfelf with 
Sir Richard; the coachman was ordered to 
drive, and they hurried with the utmoft expe- 
dition to Hyde-Park Corner, where they flop- 
ped at a petty tavern, and retired to a private 
room. Sir Richard then informed him, that 
he intended to publifh a pamphlet, and that he 
had defired him 'to come thither that he might 
write for him. They foon fat down to the 
work., Sir Richard dictated, and Savage 
wrote, till the dinner that had been ordered 
was put upon the table. Savage was fur- 
prized at the meannels of the entertainment, 
and' after fome hefitation ventured to afk for 
wine, which Sir Richard, not without re- 
lud:ance, ordered to be brought. They then 
finifhed their dinner, and proceeded in their 
papaphlet, which they concluded in the after- 
noon. • 

* Mr. Savage then imagined his talk over, and 
cxpedled that Sir Richard would call for the 
reckoning, and return home ; but his expefta- 

tions 
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tions deceived him, for Sir Richard told him, 
that h« was without money, and that the pam-* 
phlet muft be fold before the dinner could be 
paid for ; and Savage was therefore obliged to 
go and offer their new produftion to fale for 
two guineas, which with fome difficulty he 
obtained. Sir Jlichard then returned home, 
having retired that day only to avoid his cre- 
ditors, and compofed the pamphlet only to dif-^ 
charge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another faft equally*un- 
common, which, though it has no relation to' 
his life, ought to be preferved. Sir Richard 
Steele having one day invited to hie houfe a 
great number of perfons of the firft quality, 
they were furprized at the number of liveries 
which furrounded the table;. and after dinner, 
when wine and mirth had fet them free from 
the obfervation of rigid ceremony, one of them 
enquired of Sir Richard, how fuch an expen- 
(ive train of domeftics could be confiftent with 
his fortune. Sir Richard very frankly con- 
fefled, that they were fellows of whom he 
would very willingly be rid. And being then 
afked, why he did riot clifcharge them, de- 
clared that they were bailiffs who had intro-r 

P 7 duced 
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duced ttiemfelves witli an execution, and whom^ 
fince he could not fend them away, he ha4 
thought it convenient to embellifh with liveries, 
that they might do him credit whUe they ftaid. 

His friends were diverted with the expedir 
ent, and, by paying the debt, difcharged their 
attendance, haying oUiged Sir Richard to pro- 
mife that they fhould never a^ain find him 
graced with a retinue of the fame kind. 

Under fuch a tutor, Mr. Savage was not 
Kkely to learn prudence pr frugality j and per- 
haps many of the inlsfortunes, which the want 
of thofe virtues brought upon him in the fol- 
][owing parts of his life, might be juftly im- 
pute to fo unimproying afi example. 

Nor did the kindnefs of Sir Richard end in 
common favours. He propofed to have efta- 
hliihedi him in fome fettled fcheme of life, and 
to have contrafted a kind of alliance with 
him, by npiarrying him to a natural daughter, 
pn whom he intended to beftow a thoufand 
pounds. But though he was always lavii^ 
of future bounties, he condud:ed his affairs in 
fuch a manner, that he was- very feldom abl? 

to 
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to keep his promifes, or execute his own in- 
tentions ; and, as he was never able to raife 
the fum which he had offered, the marriage 
was delayed. In the mean time he was offi- 
cioufly informed, that Mr. Savage had ridi- 
culed him ; by which he was fo much exafpe- 
rated, that he withdrew the allowance which 
he had paid him, and never afterwards ad- 
mitted him to his houfe. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might, 
by his imprudence, expofe himfelf to the 
malice of a tale-bearer; for his patron had 
many follies, which, as his difcemment eafily 
difcovered, his imagination might fometimes 
incite him to mention too ludicroufly. A 
little knowledge of the world is fufficient to 
difcover that fuch weaknefs is very common, ' 
and that there are few who do not fometimes, 
in the wantonnefs of thoughtlefs mirth, of 
the heat of tranfient refentment^ fpeak of 
their friends and benefactors with levity and 
contempt, though in their cooler moments 
they want neither fenfe of their kindnefs, 
nor reverence for their virtue. The fault 
therefore of Mr. Savage was rather negligence 
than ingratitude; but Sir Richard muft like- 
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wife be acquitted of feyerity, for who is there 
that can patiently bear contempt from onQ 
whom he has relieved and fupported, whofa 
eftablifhment he has laboured, and whofe in- 
tereft he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to for-: 

tune, without any other friend than Mr. 
Wilks ; a man, who, whatever were his abir 
lities or fkill as an adlor, deferves. at leaft to 
l^e remembered for his virtues*^ which are not 

• As It rs a lofs to mankind when any good aftion is for- 
gotten, I fhall infert another inftancc of Mr. Wilks's getic- 
roiity, vjery little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated 
at Dublin, being hindered by an impediment in his pronun- 
ciation from engaging in orders, for which his friends defigned 
him, left his own country, and came to London in queft of 
employment, but found his folicitations fruitlefs, and his 
' neceffities every day more prelHng. Ii^ this diflrefs he wrote 
a tragedy, and offered it to' the players, by whom it was re- 
jefted. Thus were his lali hopes defeated, and he had no 
other profpedl than of the mofl deplorable poverty. But Mr» 
Wilks thought his performance, though not perfeft, at leaft > 
worthy of fome reward, and therefore offered him a benefit. 
This favour he improved with fo much diligence, that the 
houfe afforded him a confiderable fum, with which he went 
to Leyden, applied himfelf to the fludy of phylic ; and pro- 
fecuted his defign with fo much diligence and fuccefs, that, 
when Dr. Boerhaave was defired by the Czarina to recommend 
proper perfons to introduce into Ruffia the practice and ftu^y 
of phyfic. Dr. Smith was one of thofe whom he felefted. 
He had a confiderable penfion fettled on him at his arrival, 
and y/SLs one of the chief phyficians at ^he Ruffian court. 

pften 
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0ften to be found in the world, and perhaps 
Jefe often in his profeffion than in others. To 
be humane, generous, and candid, is a very 
high degree of merit in any cafe; but thofe 
qualities deferve ftill greater praife, when 
they are found in that condition, which makes 
almoft every other man, for whatever reafon, 
contemptuous, infoknt, petulant, feliifh, and 
brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks was one of thofe to whom 
calamity feldom complained without relief, he 
naturally took an unfortunate wit into his 
protection, and not only affifted him in any 
cafual diftreffes, but continued an equal and 
fteady kindnefs to the time of his death,^ 

By his interpofition Mr. Savage once ob* 
tained from his mother* fifty pounds, and a 
promife of one hundred and fifty more ; but 
it was the fate of this unhappy man, that 
few promifes of any advantage to him were 
performed. His mother was infeded among 
others with the general madnefs of the South 

« 

• This I write upon the credit of the author of his life, 
^hich was publifticd 1727. 

Sea 
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Sea traffic ; and, having been difappointed in 
her expe£bations, refufed to pay what perhaps 
nothing but the profjped of fudden affluence 
prompted her to promife. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the 
fiiendfhip of Mr, Wilks, he was confequently 
an affiduous frequenter of the theatres ; and in 
a fliort time the amufements of the ftage took 
fuch poffeffion of his mind, that he never 
was abfent from a play in feveral year^ 

This conftant attendance naturally procur- 
ed him the acquaintance of the players, and^ 
among others, of Mrs. Oldfield, who was fo 
much pleafed with his converfation, and 
touched with his misfortunes, that Ihe allowed 
him a fettled peniion of fifty pounds a year, 
v^hich was during her life regularly paidt 

That this a€t of gen«ofity may receive its 
due praife, and that the good anions of Mrs,r 
Oldfield may not be fullied by her general 
qharaiSter, it is proper to mention what Mr, 
Savage often declared in the ftrongeft terms, 
that he never faW her alone, or in any other 
place than behind the fcenes. 

At 
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At her death he endeavoured to fliew his 
gratitude in the ifloft decent manner, by 
wearing mourning as for a mother; but did 
pot celebrate her in elegies, becaufe he knew 
that too great profufioo of praife would only 
have revived thofe faults which his natural 
(equity did not allow him to thiiUc lefs, be- 
caufe they were con^mitted by one who fii- 
voured him j but of which, though his virtue 
would not endeayoiir td palliate them, his 
gratitude would not fuffbr him to prolong the 
fljemory, or diffufe the cenfure. 

In his Wanderer^ he has indeed taken an 
opportimity of mentioning her, but celebrates 
her not for her virtue, but her beauty, an 
excellence which none ever denied her: this 
is the only encomium with which he has re- 
warded her liberality, and perhaps h^ has 
even in this been too lavifh of his praife. He 
ieems to have thought, that never to mention 
his benefadtrefs would have an appearance of 
ingratitude, though to have dedicated any 
particular performance to her memory would 
have only betrayed an officious partiality, that, 
without exalting her character, would have 
depreffed his own. 

He 
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He had fometimes, by the kindnefs of Mr. 
Wilks, the advantage of a benefit, on which 
occafions he often received uncommon marks 
of regard and compaffion ; and was once told 
by the Duke of Dorfet, that it was juft to 
confider iiim as an injured nobleman, and 
that in his opinion the nobility ought to 
think themfeives obliged, witiiout folicitation, 
to take every opportunity of fupporting him 
by their countenance and patronage. But he 
had generally the mortification to hear that 
the whole intereft of his mother was ec*- 
ployed to fruftrate his applications, and that 
fee never left any expedient untried, by 
which he might be cut off from the pofli- 
biHty of fupporting life. The fame difpo- 
fition fhe endeavoured to difFufe among all 
thofe over whom nature ' or fortune gave her 
any influence, and indeed fucceeded too well 
in her defign; but could not always propa- 
gate her effrontery with her cruelty, for fome 
of thofe, whom fhe incited againft him, were 
afliamed of their own conduct, and boafted of 
that relief which they never gave him. 

In this cenfure I do not indifcriminately 
involve all his relations} for he has mention-; 

'4 
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td with gratitude the humanity of one Lady, 
whofe name I am now unable to recolle<ft, 
and to whom therefore I cannot pay the 
praifes which fhe deferves for having aded' 
well in oppofition to influence, precept, and 
example. 

The punifhment which our laws inflid 
Upon thofe parents who murder their infants 
is Well known, nor has its juftice ever been 
contefted j but if they deferve death who. de- 
ftroy a child in its birth, what pains can be 
fevere enough for her who forbears to deftroy 
him only to infli(3: fharper miferies upon him ; 
who prolongs his life only to make him mi- 
ferable; and who expofes him, without care 
and without pity, to the malice of oppreflion, 
the caprices of chance, and the temptations 
of poverty ; who rejoices to fee him over- 
whelmed with calamities; and, when his 
own induftry, or the charity of others, has 
enabled him to rife for a fhort time above 
his miferies, plunges him again into his 
former diftrefs ? 

The kindnefs of his friends not affording 
him any conftant fvipply, and the profpeft of 

improving 
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improving his fortune by enlarging his ic^ 
quaintancd necelTarily leading him td places 
of expence^ he found it neceflkry * to ^ndea^^ 
Toiir once more at dramatic poetry^ for which 
he was now better qbalified by a more exten- 
live knowledge, aiid longer obfervation. But 
having been unfucce&ful in comedy^ though 
rather for want of opportunities than genius^ 
he refolved now to try whether he fhould 
not be more fortunate in exhibiting a txa^ 
gedy. 

The ftory which he chofe for the fubjed^ 
was that of Sir Thomas Overbury, a ftory WeH 
adapted to the ftage, though perhaps not far 
enough removed from the prefent age^ tor ad« 
mit properly the fidions necefiary to com** 
plete the plan : for the mind, which naturally 
loves truth, is always moft offended with the 
violation of thofe truths of which we are 
moft certain ; and we of courfe conceive thofe 
fad:s moft qertain, which approach neareft to 
our own time« 

Out of this ftory he formed a tragedy, 
which, if the circumftances in which he wrote 

• In 1724* 

it 
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it be confider^ will afford at once an un«* ' 
common proof of ftrength of genius, and 
evennefs t)f mind, of a fercnity not to be 
rufHed, and an imagination not to be fup- 
prefied. 

During a confiderable part of the time in 
which he was employed upon this perform* 
ance, he was without lodging, and often 
without meat ; nor had he any other conve- 
niences for ftudy than the fields or the ftreet 
allowed him ; there he ufed to walk and form 
his Speeches, and afterwards ftep into a ihop, 
beg for a few moments the ufe of the pen 
and ink, and write down what he had com«^ 
pofed, upon paper which he had picked up 
by accidents 

If Ae pcrfcMfmance of a writer thus diftrefl?- 
cd is not perfect, its faults ought furely to 
be imputed to a caufe very different from 
want of genius, and muft rather excite pity 
than provoke cenfure. 

But when under thefe difcouragements the 
tragedy was finifhed, there yet remained the 
labour of introducing it on the ftage, an un- 
dertaking, 
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dertaking, which, to an ingenuous mind, w(t^ 
in a very high degree vexatious and difguft-^ 
ing; fori having littk intereft or reputation/ 
ht was obliged to fubmit himfelf wholly to 
the players, and admit, with whatever reluo-? 
tance, the emendations of Mr. Gibber, which 
he always confidered a^s the difgrace of hfe 
performance. 

He had indeed in Mr Hill another critii 
of a very different clafs, from whofe friend- 
fliip he received great afliftance on many oc- 
taiions, and whom he never mentioned but 
with the rrtmoft tendernefs aild regafd. H6 
had been for fome tiiHe diftinguifh'ed by hiiA 
with very particular krndnefs, and on this 
occafion it was natural to apply to him as an 
author of an eftablifhed character. He there- 
fore fent this tragedy to him, with a fhort 
copy of * verfes, in which he defired hh 
corredion. Mr. Hill, whofe humanity and 
politenefs are generally known, readily com- 
plied with his requeft; but as he is remark- 
able for fingularity of fentiment, and bold 
experiments in language, Mr. Savage did not 

• Printed in the late colleftion of his poems. 
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think his play much improved by his inno- 
vation, and had even at that time the cou-» 
rage to reject fever al paflages w^hich he could 
hot approve; and, what is ftill more laudable, 
Mr. Hill had the generofity not to refent the 
negle(9: of his alterations, but wrote the pro- 
logue and epilogue, in which he touches on 
the circumftances of the author with great 
tendemefs. 

After all thefe obftrudtions and compli-* 

ances, he was only able to bring his play 

upon the ftage in the fummer, when the chief 

actors had retired, and the reft were in pof- 

feflibn of the houfe for their own advantage. 

Aniong thefe, Mr. Savage was admitted to 

play the part of Sir Thomas Overbury, by 

which he gained no great reputation, the 

theatre being a province for which nature 

ieemed not to have defigned him; for neither 

his voice, look, nor gefture, were fuch as 

were expefied on the ftage ; and he was fo 

much afhamed of having been reduced to 

appear as a player, that he always blotted 

out his name from the lift, when a copy of 

his tragedy was to be fhown to his friends. 

Vol. III. . Q^ In 
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In the publication of his performance h^ 
was more fiiccefsful, for the rays of geiiius 
that glimmered in it^ that glimmered through 
all the mifts which poverty and Gibber had 
been able to fpread over it, procured him the 
notice and efteem of many perfons eminent 
for their rank, their virtue, and their wit. 

Of this play, adked, printed, and dedicated, 
the accumulated profits arofe to an hundred 
pounds, which herthought at that time a very 
large fum, having been never mailer of fo 
much before. 

a 

. . L > • ... 

In the Dedication*, for which he received 
ten guineas, there is nothing remarkable*' 
The Preface contains a very liberal encomium 
on the blooming excellencies of Mr. Theo- 
philus Gibber, which Mr. Savage could not 
in the latter part of his life fee his friends 
about to read without fnatchipg th^ play out 
qf their hands. . The generjoiity. of Mr. Hill 
did not end on this occafion ; for a&erwards^ 
when Mr. Savage's neceffitiefe r returned, he 
encouraged a fubffcrlption to a Mifcellany of 

* To Herbert Trjrft, Efq. of Herefordflure. 

Poems 
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PoeniB in a very extraordinary manner, by 
pubii&ing his ftory in the Plain Dealer"^ ^ 
with fome affediing lines, which he aflerts t6 
havi been written by Mr. Savage upon the 
ti:eatiiatent received by him from his mother, 
but of which he was himfelf tlie author, as^ 
Mr» Savage afterwards declared. Thefe lines^ 
and the paper in which they were inferted^ 
had ^ very powerful effedt tipon all' but his 
mother^ whom, by making her dfuelty • more 
public, they only hardened in her averfion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the fubfcrip-* 
tion to the Mifcellany, but fumiflied likcwife 
the gpeateft part. of the Poems of which it is 
comppfed, and particularly The Happy Man^ 
which he publifhed ag^ a Ipecimen* : 

The fubfcriptions of thofe whom thefe 
papers iliould influence to patronize merit 
in diftrefe, without any other felicitation^ 
were direfted to be left at Button's cdffee- 

* The Plain Dealer was a periodical paj)er, written by 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Bond, whom Mr. Savage called the two 
contending powers of lighi and darknefs. They wrote by 
turns each £x Effays ; and the charader of the work was 
obierved regularly to rife in Mr. Hill's weeks, and fall in Mr. 
Bond's.. 

0^2 houfe; 
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houfe; and Mr. Savage going thither a {t^ 
days afterwards, without expectation of any 
eScQ: from his propofal, found to his furprife 
feventy guineas*, which had been fent him' 
in confequence of the compaflion excited by 
Mr. Hill's pathetic reprefentation. 

To this Mifcellany he wrote a Preface, In 
which he gives an account of his mother^s 
cruelty in a very uncommon ftrain of hu- 
mour, and with a gaiety of imagination, 
which the fuccefs of his fubfcription probably 
produced. 

The l)edicatibn is addreffed to the Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, whom he flatters 
without refcrve, and, to confefs the truth, 
with very little f art. The fame obfervatioil 

may 

* I'he names of thofe who fo genefoufly contributed to his 
rclitf, having been mentioned in a formcfc account, ought not 
to be omitted hei-e. They were the Dutchefs of Glievelandi 
Lady Cheyney, Lady Cafticmain, Lady Gower, Lady liech- 
mere, the Dutchefs Dowager and Dutchefs of kutland^ 
Lady Strafford, the Countefs Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. 
Mary Floyer, Mrs. Soiiiel Noel, Duke of Rutland, Lord 
Gainfhorough, Lord Milfington, Mr. John Savage* 

f This the Ibllo^Arkig extraA from it will pi^ove* 
— •* Since our country has been honoured with the gloty of 
« your wit, as elevated and immortal as your fouU it no 

" longcf 
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may be extended to all his Dedications : his 
compliments are conftrained and violent, 
heaped together without the grace of order, 
or the decency of introdudion : he feems to 
have written his Panegyrics for the perufal 
only of his patrons, and to have imagined 
that he had no other tafk than to pamper 
them with praifes however grofs, and that 
flattery would make its way to the heart, 
^ithput the afEftance of elegance or invention. 

Soon afterwards, the death of the king fur* 
nifhed a general fubjefl: for a poetical conteft, 
in which Mr. Savage engaged, and is allowed 
to have carried the prize of honour from hit 
competitors^ but I know not whether he gained 

^' longer remains a doubt whether your fex have ftrength f f 
'* mind in proportion to their fiyeetnefs. There is fometbing 
** in your verfes as dj^lingniihed as your air. — They are as 
** ilrong as truths as^deep as reafon> as clear as innocence^ 
** and as fmooth as beauty — They contain a namelefs and 
** peculiar mixture of force and grace, which is at once fo 
'* moyingly ferene, and fo majeilically lovely, that it is to» 
" amiable to appear any where but in your eyes and in your 
** writings^ ♦' 

** As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy 
f * of flattery, I know not how I can forb^ this application 
«< to your Ladyihip, becaufe tfiere is {earce a poffibility that 
'' I fhould fay more than I believe, when { am ipeaking of 
ff your Excellence.'^--* 
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by his perforqaaiice any ather advantage tliagi 
the increafe of his reputation j though it 
muft certainly have been with farther views 
that he prevailed upon himfelf to attempt a 
fpecies of writing, of which all the topics 
had b^h long before . exhaufted, and whiclj 
was made at once difficult by the multitudes 
that had fsdled in it, and thofe that had fuc-* 
ceeddd# 

He was now advancing in reputation, and 
though frequently involved in very diftrefsful 
perplexities, appeared however to be gaining 
upon mankind, when both his fame and his 
life were endangered by an event, of which 
It is not yet determincjd, whether It ought to 
be mentioned as a crime or a calamity. 

On the ^oth.of November 1727, Mr. Saf 
vage came from Richmond, where he then 
lodged, that he might purfue his ftudies with 
iefs interruption, with an intent to difcharge 
another lodging which he had in Weftmin^ 
fter ; and accidentally meeting two gentlemen 
his acquaintances, whofe names were Mer- 
chant an^ Gregory, he went in with them 
to a neighbour^ig cofiee-houfe, and fat 

drinking 
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drinking till it was late, it being in no time 
of Mr, 'Savage's life any part of his charac- 
ter to be the firft of the company that de-^ 
lired to feparate. He would willingly have 
gone to bed in the fame houfe ; but there 
was not room for the whole company, and 
therefore they agreed to ramble about the 
ftreets, ' and divert themfelves with fuch 
amufements as fliould offer themfelves till 
morning. 

In this walk they happened unluckily to 
difcover a light in Robinfon's coffee-houfe, 
near Charing-crofs, and therefore went in. 
Merchant, with fome rudenefs, demanded a 
room, and was told that there was a good 
fire in the next parlour, which the company 
were about to leave^ being then paying their 
recJ^oning, Mercfaaiit, not fatisfied with this 
anfwer, rufhed into the room, and was fol- 
lowed by his companions. He then petu? 
lantly placed himfelf between the company 
and the fire, and foon after kicked down the 
table. This produced a quarrel, fwords were 
drawn on both fides, and one Mr. James 
Sinclair was killed. Savage, haying woundv 
-ed likewife'^ maid that held Wra, forced 

• 0^4 J^i^ 
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his way with Merchant out of the houfej 
but being intimidated and confufed, without 
refolution either to fly or ftay, they were 
taken in a back-court by one of the company 
and fomc; foldiers, whom he had called to hi^ 
afliftancet 

• • • » 

Being fecured and guarded that night, they 
were in the morning ^ carried before three 
juftices, who committed them to the Gatei. 
houfe, frpm whence, upon the death of Mr. 
Sinclair^ ^hich happened the fame day, they 
were removed in the night to Newg?ite^ wher? 
they yrere howeyer treated with fome dif? 
tinfl;ion^ exempted frpm the ignominy of 
chains^ and confined, not among the common 
criminals, bpt in the prefs-yard. 

When the day of trial came, the court wag 
crouded in a very unufual manner, and the 
public appeared to interefl itfelf as in a caufe 
of general concern. The witnefles againft 
Mr. Savage and his friends were, the woman 
who kept the houfe, whic|i was a houfe of 
ill fame, and her maid, the men who were 
in the room with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman 
of the pwn, who had l^pn drinking with 

them^ 
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them, and with whom one of them had 
been feen in bed. They fwore in general, 
that Merchant gave the provocation, which 
Savage and Gregory drew their fwor4s tp 
juilify; that Savage drew firft, and that he 
ftabbed Sinclair when he was not in a pofture 
of defence, or while Gregory commanded 
his fword ; that after he had given the thruft 
he turned pale, and would have retired, but 
that the maid clung< round' him, and one of 
the 'company endeavoured to detain him, 
from whom he broke, by cutting the maid 
on the head, but was afterwards taken in a 
^ourtt 

There was fome difference in their depofi- 
tions ;. one did not fee Savage give the wound, 
another faw it given when Sinclair held his 
point towards the ground ; and the woman of 
the town afferted, that flie did not fee Sin- 
clair's fword at all: this difference however 
was very far frqm amounting tp iiiconlifr 
i:ency j but it was fufficient to fheyr, that the 
Jiurry of the difpute was fuch, that it wa? 
pot eafy to difcover the tnith with relation to 
particular circumftances, and that therefore 

fome 
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fome dedudions were to be made, from the 
credibility of the tefllmonie$. 

Sinclair had declared feveral times before 
his death, that he received his wound from 
Savage, nor did Savage at his trial deny the 
fad, but endeavoured partly to extenuate it, 
by urging the fuddennefs of the whole a<^ion, 
and the impoffibility of any ill defign, or 
premeditated malice, and partly to juftify it 
by the neceffity of felf-defence, and the ha- 
zard of his own life, if he had loft that op- 
portunity of giving the thruft : he obferved, 
that neither reafon nor law . obliged a man 
to wait for the blow which was threatened, 
aad which, if he fhould fuffer it, he might 
never be able to return , that it was always 
allowable to prevent an aflault, and to pre- 
.ferve life by taking away that of the adver- 
fary, by whom it was endangered. 

With regard to the violence with which he 
endeavoured to efcape, he declared, that it 
was not his defign to fly from juftice, or 
decline a trial, but to avoid the expencee and 
feverities of a prifon; and that he intended to 
have appeared at the bar wHhout compulfion. 

This 
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r This defence, which took up more than an 
hour, wa$ heard by the multitude that throng- 
ed the court with the moft attentive and re- 
.fpeftful filence ; thoft who thought he ought 
not to be acquitted, owned that applaufe 
could not be refufed him: and thofe who 
before pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced 
his abilities. 

# 

The witneffes which appeared againft hiift 
were proved to be perfons of characters which 
did not entitle them to much credit ; a common 
ftrumpet, a woman by whom ftrumpets were 
entertained, and a man by whom they were 
fupported ; and the character of Savage was 
by feveral perfons of diftindtion afferted to be 
that of. a modeft inofienfrve man, not inclin-^ 
,ed to broils, or to infolence, and who hacl, 
.to. that time, been only known fqr his mis- 
fortunes, and his wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he had 
undoubtedly been acquitted; but Mr. Page, 
whb was then upon the bench, treated hiiti 
^with his ufual infolence and feverity, and wheli 
he had fummed up the evidence, endeavoured 

to 
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to exafperate the jury, as Mr. Savage ufed ta 
relate it, with this eloquent harangue : 

* Gentlemen of the jury, you are to con* 

* fider that Mr. Savage is ^ very great man, a 

* much greater man than you or I, gentlemen 

* of the jury ; that he wears very fine clothes, 

* much finer clothes than you or I, gentle- 

* men pf the jury j that he h^s abuiidance 
^ of money in his pocket, miich more money 

* than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; but, 
^ gentlemen of the jury, is it not a very, hard 
^ cafe, gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Savage 

* fhould therefore kill you or me, gentlepiea 

* of the jury V 

Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus milire-* 
prefented, and the men who were to decide 
his fate incited againft him by invidious com- 
parifons, refolutely aflerted, that his caufe was 
not candidly explained, and began to recapi<^ 
tulate what he liad before faid with regard to 
his condition, and the neceflity of endeavour- 
ing to efcape the expences of imprifonment ; 
but the judge having ordered him to be iilent^ 
and repeated his orders without efFed, com- 

5 maixded 
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inanded that he (hould be taken from the 

I 

bar by forces . 

The jury then heard the opinion of the 
judge^ that good charaftcts were of no weight 
againft pofitive evidence, though they might 
turn the fcale where it was doubtful ; and that 
though, when two men attack each other^ 
the death of either is only manflaughter ; but 
ivhere one is the aggreifor, as in the cafe be^ 
fore them, ^nd, in purfuance of his firft at^ 
tack, kills the othef, the law fuppofes tho 
adlion, however fudden, to be malicious^ 
They then deliberated upon their verdi£t^ 
and determined that Mn Savage and Mr. 
Gregory were guilty of murder, :^nd Mn 
Merchant, who had no fword, only of man* 
flaughten 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which 
lafted eight hours. Mr. Savage and Mn Gre-^ 
gory were conduced back to prifon, where 
they were more clofely confined, and loaded 
widi irons of fifty pounds weight : four days 
afterwards they were fent back to the court 
to receive fentence ; on which occafion Mn 

Savage 
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Savage made, as fax as it could be retained in 
memory, the following fpeech. • 

• ^' It is now, my Lord, too late to offfer any 
^ thing by way of defence or vindication } 
^ nor can we exped: from your Lordftiips^ in 
^ this court, but the fentence which the law 
*^ requires you, as judges, to pronouiice againft 
^ men df our calamitous condition^ — But nt 
^ are aifo perfuaded, that as^ mere taen^ and 
** out of this feat of rigorous juftice^ you are 
^ fufceptive of the tender paffions^ an4 too 
♦^ humane, not fo commifefati the unhappy 
P fitiiation of thofc j whom the hw fometiines 
^^ perhaps-^-rexa^^-^from you th pronounce 
♦• upon* No doubt you diftiitguife between 
** offencesi, which arif^ out of prengieditation, 
•* and a difpolition habitilated to vice or im^ 
** morality, and tranfgreflions, which are the 
^^ unhappy and unforefeen effe&s^ of fiafual 
'" abfence of reafon, and fudderi impulft of 
^' pafiion: we therefore hope yon will leootri- 
** bute all you can to an extenfion of that 
" mercy, which the gentlemen o£ the jury 
*^ have been pleafed to fhew Mr. Mercbantj 
" who (allowing fads as fworn againft us by 
: 6 "the 
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" the evidence) has led us into this^ our cala- 
'* mity- I hope this will not be conftrued, 
" as if we meant to reflect upon that gehtle- 
" mai^ or remove any thing froni us upon 
" him, or that we repine the more at our fate, 
" becaufe he has no participation of it : No, 
^ my Lord ! For my part, I declare nothing 
^ could more foften my grief, than to be 
" without any companion in fo great a mis- 
" fortune */* . ' • ^ 

r • " . , 

r ■ ' ' . 

Mr.' Savage had now no hopes of life, 
but from the mercy of the crown, which 
was very earneffly folicited . by his friendsji 
and 'which, with whatever difficulty the ftory 
may' obtain belief, was obftrudted only by his 

mother*. 

f ■ 

To prejudice, the Queen againft hint, Ihe 
made ufe of an incident, which was omitted 
m the order of time, that it might be men- 
tioned together with the purpofe which it was 
made tri ferve: Mr. Savage, when he had 
dtfcovefied his birth,"' had an inc^flant defire 
to Ipeak to his mother, who always avoided 

^ ^ • Mr. Savage's Life. 

him 
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him in publick, and refufed him admiffion Ihtd 
her houfe^ One evening walkings as it wasf 
his cuftom, in the ftrect that (he inhabited, 
he faw the door of her houfe by accident 
open J he entered it, and, finding no perfon 
in the paflage to hinder him, weiit Up ftairs 
to falute her. She difcovered him before he 
could enter her chamber^ alarmed the family 
with the moft diftrefefyl outcries, and wheii 
flxe had by her fcreams gathered them about^ 
her, ordered them to drive out of the hbiifc 
that villain, who had forced himfelf in upon 
her, and endeavoured to murder her* Savage^ 
who had attempted with the moft fubmiffive 
tendernefs to foften her rage, hearing her utter 
ib deteftabie an accufation, thought it prudent 
to retire; and, 1 believe, never attempted af* 
terwards to fpeak to hen 

• * 

But, Ihocked as he was with her falfhood 
and her cruelty, he imagined that fht intended 
no other ufe of her lye, than to fet herfel£ 
free from his embraces and folicitations, and 
was very far from fufpe£ting that fhe would 
treafure it in her memory, as an inftrument 
of future wickednefs, or that ihe would en- 
deavour 
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deavcrUr ^ thas fifihioiis aflauk to d«prit« 
him of hb tttfe. 

But when the Queen wai fdiched for hh 
pardon^ ^nd mfbrmed of the fevetc treattnertt 
which Ike had iufiered from his judge^ (he an- 
fwfcred) that^ however unjuffifiable ffii^t be 
the maimer of his trial, oar whatever exteiiua>*> 
tion the B^&cm for which he was cotid^sffined 
might admit, ihe could not think that man k 
proper dbjed rf the King's mercy, who had 
fbeen eapafale of entering his moti^r's hou& 
in the night, with an intent t6 murder: heiXr 

r ^ 

By whom this atrocious cakrmny haid been 
tranfmitttd lio the Queen $ whether flie that 
invented had the front to relate it; whether 
Ihe found any one weak enough to credit itL 
■or cotrti^ enough to ' conolr with her in lier 
hateful dieflgri, I know not : but methcidil had 
bteh tskdn tp perfuade the Queen fo ftron^y 
of the truth of it, that fhe £br a long time 
refufed to hear any of thofe who petitioned 
lor his Ufe. 

Thus had Savi^e pariihed by the evidenee 

of a bawd^ a ftrumpet, and his sncMher, ha4 

Vol- IIL R not 
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indt jiiftice and . compaiEon {»:cfctired him aft 
advocate of rank too great to be rejedled un^ 
heard, and of virtue too eminent to be heard 
without being believed. His merit and his 
calamities happened to reach life ear o£ the 
Couatef^ of Hmlbrd, .who engaged in his 
fupportrwith all the tendernefs that is excited 
•hj pitjy and all the zeal which is kindled by 
gencrofity,; and, demanding an audience of the 
Queen, laid before her the whole feries of hfe 
.mother's cruelty, expofcd the improbability 
of an ;aocufatiori by which h« was chained 
With an intent to commit a murder that 
could produce fto advantage, and foon con- 
vinced her how' little his former conduct cduld 
deferve to be mentioned as a reafoii for extra- 
ordinary fevcrity. ♦ 

. "The IritarpofitioB of ^this Lady Was fo fuc- 
ce&ful, that he was foon after admitted -to Bail, 
abcV oh the 9th 6f March 1728^ pleaded the 
[King's pardon, l 



■1 • 



it IS natural to enquire Upon what mdtrves 

his mother could profecute him in a man- 

i»er £0 i)utrageous aiid irapiacabFe ;' for what 

^i^fqfi^ (tic^ could *emp|ay all ihe. arts of ma^ 

:c I .. lice. 
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Kce^ and. all. the fnares of calumny, to take 
away the life of her own fon, of a fon who 
never injured heri, who was ne,ver fupportea 
by; her. expence^ nor obftruded any profpedt 
of , pleafure - or advantage j why , fhe fhould 
endeavour to deftroy him by a lye-^ — a lye 
which could not gain. credit; but muft vanifli 
of itfelf at the firft moment of examination, 
and of which only this can be faid to make 
It probable, that it may be obferved froiii fier 
condudt, that ' the moft execrable crimed 
are fometimes committed without apparent 
temptation^ 

This mother is^ ftill alive, arid may per-* 
haps even yet, though her nialice was io o& 
ten defeated, enjoy the pleafure of refledting^ 
that the life- which ihe often endeavoured to 
deftroy, . was at leaft fhortcned by her mater- 
nal oflSces; that though fhe could not trans- 
port her fon to the plantations, bury him in 
the ihop of a mechanic^ or haften the hand 
of the public executioner, fhe has yet had 
the fatisfadion of imbittering all his hours, 
and forcing him into exigencies that hurried 
on his death. 

R 4 It 
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It & by «o xnteaB^s 'aecciraff tb J^gtavaw 
^he chorriiify 6£ this Wottiati's condaQ:^ fey 
placing it in opptDTitidh tb ^t of the Ooan^ 
tefs 0f IH^ttfofd ; no Oii^ baA M X& dIsStm 
how thiiA more amiable it is fiV r^^ ths^ 
to opprefs) ahd to ttfbui ihh^cfhce &b% Se^ 
ftr'uaioh, «lan to 'deffebjr trtthoAt *fe ihjiitfy. 

t 

Mn Sat^age, duririg his imprifonment, hw 
trial, and the time in which he laj under 
feritence of death, behaved with great firm- 
nefs and equality of mind, and confirmed hy 
his fortitude the efteem of thofe who brfore 
admired him for his abilities. The peculiar 
Circumftaiices of his life were made ihore 
gen^aHy known by a Ihort account*, which 
was then publifhed, and t)f which fevefid 
thoufands were in a lew weeks dJQJetfed 6^ 
the nation : and tihe 'compaiEdh 'of mihkkd 
operated fo powdfeUy in his faront, that hi 
was enabled, by fffe^ubnt pteSfents, riot (mtf 
to Tuppbrt hirhfelir, btit to ailift Mr, (SfUgi^ 
in prifon; and, wh^h ^6 Wai pfarddned aflfJ 
releafed, he fotilad tke tttimber of liis feiehds 
not leflencd^ 

* Written by Mr. Beckinglram and another gcmlemaar. 

The 
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. 7hf iji^ture . of the a^ for ^g^^h he ha4 
\f^\n^ ^ in kieJf 4q^btful; 'of the evi- 
dences which appeared <^ii\ft hi{a^ the cha* 
radter of the man was not unexceptionable, 
thj^t of the woman notorioufly infamous : fhe, 
udie^ testimony phidiy influenced the jury 
to coi^nm him, ^ifierwards refnO^i her a& 
fertiQiis. He always ^umfelf demcd that hf 
was^ drunk, as h3d beeo gcner»Hy reported^ 
Mr% Gregory, whp. is i>ow Collete. of An-? 
JiigUA, i* f»id to/dggl^^ him ^t ^s criminal 
than he was imagin^^^ ^^^ by (pm^ whQ 
laxQiired (um: and Pfge hmffclf afterward^ 
confefTed, that he had treated him with uut 
common rigour. When all thefe particulars 
are rated together, perhaps the memory of 
Savage may not be much follied by his trial. ' 

Some time after he had obtained his li- 
bcrty, he met in the ftrect the W4)man that 
hk.^" fvom "vsr^th /o much malignity againft 
him. She informed him, that fhe was ia 
diftrefs, and, with a degree of confidence 
not eafily attainable,, defired him* to relieve 
\k£T. He, inftead of infuking het mifcry, 
and taking pleaiUire in the calamities of one 
who had brou^ hi? l^e into danger, reprov- 

R 3 ed 
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ed her gently for her perjury; and-chan^ng 
the only guinea that he had, divided ^it equally 
between her and himfelf. " ■ ' * 

This is aii adion which in fome stges 
would have made a faint^ and perhaps in 
others a hero, and which, without ahy* hy- 
perbolical encomiums, inuft be allowed to 
be an inftance of uncommon generofity, an 
adk of ' Complicated virttie] by; which he at 
once relieved the poor, coirciSled- th0-^i4:iou8^ 
and forgave an enem.y5; by which he at once 
remitted the ftrongeft provocation's^ and'exerr 
cifed the mbfk ardent charity^ ^ / 






Compai^on w^s indeed tUe di^inguifliing 
quality qf - Savage ; ht never appeared inr 
clined to take advantage of weaknefs, to at- 
tack thp^ defencdefs, or to prefs, upon the 
fallirie : whoever was diftrefled was certaia 
at leaft of his good wimesj and when he 
could give no affiftanc? to extricate them 
from misfortunes, he endeavoured to (both 
them by fympathy an^ tepidernefs. ' 

But when his heart was not foftened' by 
the fight of mifery, he was fonietimes ob- 
flinate in his refentment, and did riot quickly 

^ . Ipf? 
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lofe the remembrance of an injury. He al- 
ways continued to fpeak with anger of the 
infolence and partiality of Page, and a fliort 
time before his death revenged it by a fatlre *. 

r 
, I ■ , ' 

It is natural to enquire in .what terms Mr. 
Savage fppke of . this fatitt adlion, when the 
danger was oy:er, and he was under no ne-^ 
ceflity; of ufing any art to fet his condu(fl in 
the . faij-dft .. light. ; He was not willing to 
dwell upon k; and, if he .tranfiently men- 
tioned it,., appeared neither to confider. him- 
felf: as ^ mUrdcxer, nor as a man wholly free 
from the guilt of blood f. How much and 
how long he regretted it, appeared in a 
poem • which, he published many years -^er- 
wards. On occafion of a- copy of verfes, 'm 
which the failings of good men were re-r 
counted, and in which the author had en^* 
deavoured to illuftrate his pofition, that *' the 
^^ beft may fometimes. deviate from virtue/* 
by an inftance of murder committed by Sa-^ 
vage in the heat of wine, Savage remarked^ 
that it was no very juft reprefentatiorj of a 
good man, to fuppofe him liable to druyiken- 
nefs, and difpofed in his riots to cut throats. 

♦ Printed in the late colleAion, , r 

f In on« of his letters he ftyles it' " a fatal quarrel, but 
toO«-weII known." 

R 4 He 
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He was now iodeed.at liberty^ but was^ 9$ 
before, without any other (ii^iart {hw aeci^ 
4eatal favours and unceitala patrQfl«|^ afr 
forded him j fources, by wbi^Jx he wm fonifit 
times very liberally fupplied, and which at 
other dfties were fuddenly ftopped; fe that 
be ipeiit his life between want and plenty | 
or., what was yet worfe, between heggary 
and -esDtxavagance; for a§ whatever he re- 
ceived was the gift of chance, which might 
as weH favour hiian at one time as another; 
he 'W2ia tempted: t& Squander wi^t: he had| 
becauie he always hc^d to be immediately 
fiqiplied. 

f 

r ' • • ... 

Another caufe of his profufion^ was the ab* 
filrd kindnefe of his friends, who k once re- 
wirded and enjoyed his abilities^ by treating 
him at taverns, and habituating him to plca^* 
flirts' which he could not aflford to enjoy, 
and which he wis not able to deny himfelf, 
though he purchafed the luxury of a finj^e 

night by th<5 angulfh of gold and hunger fqf. 
It week, 

The experience of thefe inconveniences 
4«termwe4 km to tnd^ay Qur aft^r fpmp ffit- 
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tltd ilicome, which, having long ibund fub- 
iiiifliOQ aad ia<3fea(ies fruitlefs, he attempted 
ta extoi^ from his mother by rougher me- 
^dds. He had now, as he acknowledged, 
loft that tendernefs for her, which the whole 
feries of her cruelty had not been able wholly 
to reprefs, till he foijt^d, kj tk4 ejisifts which 
ihe uaa^e for his ^eftrvufJipR, tfeat fhs wi$ 
pjot coi}tent with r^ufiQg to afl$^ l^jim, an4 
teing ne^itral in his ftn;iggl€« w^h poverty t 
b^t wap «§ ;rea4y tp fnatcfe every opportunity 
^Jf a44ii>g *fi tis n^^fqrtmw^ »p4 ^K fti 

was to l)^ ^i^Um^ « m ^mmy imp^aWjr 

19a1$4€^9 whom abtbing but his Ubod could 
^iflfy^ Hq f i«rfi!bre ihreateiiad to, - hftrafs 
h^ wkh }ftmpO0fis, txid tsb publifii a copioiis 
n$Hrr4tiv« ^f her coii4u<3, unlefs flue eonfented 
to p«4i:eb»f§ m eii;$mpdqn &om iafamy, hy 

' lliis expedient proved fuccefsful. Whether 
fiiame ftill furvived, though virtue was ex- 
4ia£t, or whether her relations had more de- 
licacy dian herfelf, and imagined that fome 
©f the darts which fatire might point at her 
would glance upon them; Lord Tyrconnel, 
whatever were his motives, upon his promifc 

to 
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tahy aljd? .hls'defign of expofing the cru^ 
^Ity of -his mother, received hite imo his 
faiixilyj -treated . hini as his equal, land en?* 
gaged to allow hiift. a peflfipn p€ two .hun-r 
dred pounds^ a year^ ; 



!• 






^ This was -the golden jpart-of Mis Savage's 
life; and -fbr fbme time he had no reafon to 
ctHnpIain of fortune; his appearance ' was 
fplendid, ' his expences latge, and •" his- ac-* 
quaintance extenfire. He was cbnited by 
all who endeavoured to be thoriig&t'men of 
genius, and 'careffed by all who valued them- 
felvcs upon a refihed ti^fttt To adtttire Mr* 
Savagej'^was a proof ofi difc»<iment; aijd to 
be acquainted with him,, was a title to poe-* 
tical reputation. His ipueienice was - fufii- 
cientto make anyplace ofpviblic entertainr 
ment popular; and his: approhalioi^ and ex- 
ample conftituted the fafhion. So powerful 
is geniu^, when it. is ;inyefted with the gj^ter 
of affluence! Men willingly pay to, fortune 
that i:egard .which they owe to pierit, and are 
pleafed when they. have an opportunity at 
once of gratifying th^ir varsity,- andpra^ifing 

their duty?. . . - « 

. . . . • 

This 
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• This interval of pro^erity furnHhcd him 
with opportunities of eniar^ng iiisknowiedge 
of human nafufe, by contemplating Jife froiil 
. its higheft gradations to lt3 loweftj and,* fadd 
he afterwarda applied to dramatic poetry, he 
would' perhaps not have had many fuperiorsj 
for as he never fufFered any fcene to pafs be- 
fore his eyes without nOtice,"^ he had treafii)red 
in his mind all the different combinations of 
pailions, and the innumerable mixtures ; of 
:vice and virtue, which diflingi^fh one -char 
t2£Xtx from another; and, a^ his conception 
•was ilrong, his expreffions were, d^arf he 
leafily received itnpreffions from obje^, -aad 
very forcibly trs^nfiOiiitted them to pth^rjy - 

' . ♦ . ... J 

Of his exaft obfervations on human life he 
•has left ar proof, which would do honpul to 
the greateft names, in a . fmall " pamphlet, 
called,-^ ^bt Author to be le,t^^ where lie intr 
troduces Ifcariot Hackney, a proftitute:fcrib^ 
bier, giving an account of his birth, his e<kb- 
-i^ation, his difpofition and ; morals, ha^it&,;(^ 
life, and maxims of cQndii<3^- In theintros- 
jJu€tion are related many fecret hiftories of 

• Printed in his Works, vol. II, p. 231. ^ 

the 
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the i>elty writeM "of tl^it dmo^ biit fbme- 
t^es mixed vn^ ungeBermisi Mf^e&}fim 9» 
thrii Uith» theisf fiiroui^aAef^ P? tkf^ of 
Uictr. relat(Oiia; nei aan it be 4^i9lf4i tl^ 
ioove paffiigeft we fiwh *$ Ife««)fe Ji^k^SJ 
psight Him^if halve pr^ucedi 

/ ' Me was accHfed li&^wife of Hi^i^g In aft 
appearance of friendfhip whh feme whom ht 
fitirfled, arid of making H(b of tha Go&fir 
Yience wfatieh he gained by a feemmg kiad^ 
fteft te difcover'fiitUnga and e:spofe them: k 
'^vA be cbnfetTedy that Mr. Sav^geV eft^iA 
^4«fc6 cHO vei'y ei^aln pofl^ffion, and th^t te 
would lampobi^ at one ^me ^qfe whom te 
had praifed at another, 

^ . *"• • ^ / - ... 

ft may be alleged, that the &^er man may 
change his principles, and that, he who was 
once d^ffervedly commended, may be after- 
wa^s fajtirifed vn\h equal juftice, or that this 
]^oet was dazzled with the appearance of vi^ 
tue, and found the man whom he had cela^ 
brated, when he had an opportunity 6f «- 
amifiing him more nwrowly, unworthy of 
the panegyric which he had too haftily be* 
{lowed; and that^ as a falfe i^tire ought t(y be 

recanted, 
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ration may be tnjurldr &Mb pcwi^ . eugltt 
likewife to be obviated, left the diftindion 

between vice and. virtue fliould be lo(^ left a 

bad man fhould be trufted i:q>on the credit of 

his encomiaft^ or left others fhould endeavour to 

obtain &e Uke «raifcs,by the fame means. 

, Btit tkough thefe eKcufes majr be oftea 
l^iifible^ ind fcmietimes jnft, tbey ait vei^ 
feldom fatiBfa6x>ry to manMnd ; and tlie wi^ 
i;^, who is ndt^nftaat to his fut:^e&^ quick- 
ly, finks tQto i<)ntem]^ his &tire lofes its 
^erde, Md his pane^rric its frahie^ and he U 
oiAj confidered at toiie tiniie aa a flattoreiv aa4 
«s a fcfthxmntator it atiother» 

To stoid tWe fib^iMtidne; If is tm)y ne^- 
icefiary to &)l}ow tte ^tttes of vkttt«, and t6 
prefore an imvklrifid regard to truth* fx* 
though it is titidoubtedly poiS^e^ liiat a man^ 
db<>wever^cai»idh^ may be fom^dbk^ tleceiv^ 
p^:^ ASyiftJ^l appearan(te of virtue, or by 
^fMie cyt(Pp:fi4fo^^ gmlt. fuch tutors i^ not 
jfce fi^qil^^ it will be allowed, that dip 

aittfior would never have been 
le. had no inkn ever faid 

-V. :.•$.. viil what 

• ••»•■• 1* ■ 

••* >JJ" ■" * 

^ ,». Vic . - 
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vAi^t he did not think, or mifled othera but 
^&JBffi he wa$ himielf ^deeeivedi 

t 

["' ■ • 

.^- -If f'A^ Jutbor to ^^S' lit was firft publifli-^ 
cd iri a. fingle pamphlet, and afterwards in- 
Terled ' in a coUedion of pieces relating to the 
DunciAd, which were ^ arddreifed hf Mr. Sal- 
vage to the Earl of Middlefex, in a *dedi- 
tation which he was prevailed upon to fign, 
thoagh he did not write it, and in which 
thefeare fome politions, that the true author 
would perhaps not have publifhed under hi* 
own name, and on which Mr. Savage after- 
wards refledted with no great fatisfadion ; 
-the ^enumeration of the bad effedls of the 
uncontroled freedom of the prefs, and the 
afTertion that the ** liberties taken by thcf 
.'^ writers of Journals with their fuperlors 
>^ were. exorbitant and unjuftifiablcj'' very iU 
became men,: who have themfelves not al-- 
,ways fhewn the exadleft regard to the laws' 
t>f fubordiruation in their; writings, and who 
liaw often fatirifed thofe that at leaft thought 
themfelves their fuperiors^ as they were emi*- 
•nent for their hereditary rank, arid employed 

. * • 

• See his Works# vol. II. p. 233* 
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in the iigtieft ofBces of the kingdorii: But 
this is only an inllance of that paitiaiir^ 
vrhich almoft every man indulges With re* 
gard to himfclf ; the liberty of the prefs is a 
blefling when we arc inclined to write againft 
«>thers, and a calamity when we find ourfdveft 
Overborne by the multitude of our aflaiiants; 
as the power of the crown is always thought 
too great by thofe who fufier by its influence, 
and tb6 little by thofe in • whofc favour it h 
exerted; and a ftariditig army i^ generally ac^ 
counted neceflary by thofe who command, 
lahd dangerous and oppreffive by thofe who 
iiipport if. 

'Mr. Savage Was likeWife Very far fr6m be- 
lieving, that the letters annexed to each Ipe- 
"cies of bad poets in the Bathos, were, as he 
Was direfted to afTeft, *♦ let down at rail^ 
•* dom ;*' ' for when he was charged by one of 
'his- friends with putting his name to fuch an 
improbability, he had -no other anfWer to 
make,' than that " he did. not think of it j^ 
.ahd his friend had too much tendernefs to 
reply, that next to the crime of writing con- 
trary to what he thought, was that of writ- 
ing without thinking. ~ 

After 



1 
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After faAving remarked what is falfe ur tlus 
dedication, it. is proper that I obferve the inb* 
partiality which I recommend^ by declanng 
what Savage aflerted^ that the account of the 
circumftances which attended the publicatioa 
of the Dunciad, however flrange and impro«- 
bable, was /exactly true* 

*rhe publication of this piece at this time 
raifed Mr. Savage a great number of enemies 
among thofe that were attacked by Mn Pope, 
"vnth whom he was f^onfidered as a kind of 
confederate^ and whom he was fufpeded of 
fupplying with private intelligence and karfi 
incidents: fo that the ignominy of an in- 
former was added to the tetror of a ^tirift. 

... . . I . 

c 

That he was not sjtogether free from Uter 
rary hypocrify^ and that he fometimes fpok^ 
one things and wrote smother, cannot be 
denied ; because hfe himfelf confeiTed, thatf 
when he lived in ^reat familiarity with Deou 
ms^ he wrote an epigram * againft him. 

Mr* 

* This epigram was^ I belieTe, nev^ pabUflied. 

SKoald Dennis publifh yoa had ftabb'd your brother^ 
Lampoon 'd your monarch, or debauchM your mother f ' 

Say, 
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Mr. Savige however fet all the malicd ctf* 
^i the pigmy writers at defiance, and thought 
the friendihip of Mr. Pope cheaply purchafed 
by being expofed to their cenfurfe and their 
hatred; nor had he any reafon to repent of 
the preference, for he found Mr. Pope a 
fteady^ and unalienable friend almoft to the 
end of his life. 

About this time, nfttwithftiriding his atrotr* 
ed neutr^Jity with regard to party, he pub-* 
lifhed a panegyric on Sir Robert Walpole, for 
which he was rewarded by him with twenty 
guineas, a fum not very large, if either the 
excellence of the performance, or the aflBlu-' 
ence of the patron, be confidercd ; but great- 
er than he afterwards obtained from a perfon 
of yd: higher rank, and more defirous in ap-^ 
pearance of being diftinguifhed as a patron of 
literature. 



izy, what revenge on l)ennis can be iiad. 
Too dull for laughter, foY ref ly too ihad f 
On one fo poor yon caiuiot takd the law^ 
On one fo old your fword you fcorn to dra'w. 
Uncag'd then, let the harmlefs monfter rage. 
Secure in duliiefs, xhadnefs, want, atnd age. 

. Vol. III. S A» 
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- As he wife 'wry^ ftr frma ^ppr e^iog the 

tioxki^ o£ ^ Robert Walpqie^ wd is^^ty^f 
Verfation n^eatiobed himibmfitiinieJSi!miIiE^ 
mony^ ^i 'generally: \riiih - contcm]^: ai iiti 
wa$ one of tbofe who'ivosrt 93bma^ olsaiQus 
In tbeir dTertknns of the juftjed; ^ .t)lQ Isti^ 
oppoiithttOy jieaiotia of .tfhe:0gb<iS o|^ ^e i^f^ 
pie, and alarmed by the long-^Q5itijj|i64 ten 
umph of the court ; it was natural to alk him 
what CQulc^^anidflace bimto f^nplio^ tM9 f>Ottry 
ki prai& iCdf tbatt man who ^asy. jjUi, lu^ ^p^^ 
»k)i^,.a,.^i^mytQjlbertK,:tod m„^^tim 
of kw: aiwnttiy.?;: 'Hei,^i!Kflge4 .1^. y^:,vm 
tton dqp^fidept upon tjhcV: i-ord. ,' 'I^y^Sioboel, 
ifrfm wa8.ancin\plkifcftd*bwprr of tfee lawift^j 
ahd tj^at iieing enjoined by him^ iwt i^ikboill 
menac^i^, ^to wtit« in praiie of his loader,, he 
had not* Feibltition fuffideot to facxifioe the 
pkaittre «f afifttence tP <^ of iategrk^«. 

On this, and on many other occafions, he 
tvas ready io lament;., th|£i' rnifcry of. living at 
the tables of otliep mt^, which wajs l>i$ fate 
from the l^eginiftitog 1W-the'«id c# his life; 
for I knb.w, not whether he ' ever had, for 
three months together, a fettled habitation, 

in 
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\ii which he cottld .dlaim a right df Kfi^ 
dence. ' "■■ 

To thts unhappy ftatc it Is juft to impute 
much of the inconftancy of his condud ; fof 
though a readinefs to comply 'with th^ incli* 
nation b£ ethers was no part of his natural 
chara^er^ , yet he wa^ fometinie$ obliged to 
f elax his obftinacy, a^d'iubmithis own ju^e- 
mem^ a^d «vea his 'virtiie^ to tke^ovfernment 
of thofe by whom be was fiipported ^ fo that, 
if his miferics were foinetimes the confe^ 
qudbced of ^us-faufey H* ought nDt ^et to be 
whcdiy excluded ffQQt cq^ipafiiob^ bec^ufe bis 
faults l^^ere/tery oftfen tlie ^t&» 0f bia.miP 
ft*tuf3ifi5, .: 



JniMs pLy perioA"^ dP &t3 life^ ithHe hi 
was furrounded by affluence - and plexfua, ht 
publifhed The Wandtrer^ a moral poem^ of 
wMcfi. tlip defign is i^mpnfed in th^$ linfl^ : 

I fly all pubKc care, all v^al ftrife, . 
To try the ftill compared lvixh aStiVe^ life i 
To prove, by thefe the fgns of men may 0vft 
The fruits of blifs to burfting clouds of wot i 

S 2 That 
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That cv'n calamity^ by thought rcfin'd, 
loipirits and adorns the thinking mind. 

And more diftinfUy in the following paf- 
fage: 

By woe, the foul to daring aftion fwells ; 
By woe, in plaintlefs patience it excels ; 
From patience, prudent clear experience fprings^ 
And traces -knowledge thro* the courle of things! 
Thence hope is formed, thence fortitude, fucccfs, 
Renown :— whatever men covet and carefs* 

This performance was always confidered by 
himfelf as his mafter-piece ; and Mn Pope, 
when he afked his (pinion of it, told hiin^ 
that he read it once over, and was not dif- 
pleafed with it, that it gave him more plea- 
fure at the fecond perufal, and delighted Kim 
fliil more at the third. . . 

It has been generally objected to T'be Wan- 
derer^ that the difpofuion of the parts is irre- 
gular; that the defign is obfcure, and the 
plan perplexed; that the images, however 
beautiful, fucceed each other without order; 
and that the whole performance is not fo 
much a regular fabric, as a heap of fhining 
, _ materials 
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materials thrown together by accident, which 
ftrikes rather with the folemn magnificence of 
a ftupendous ruin, than the elegant grandeur 
of a finifhed pile. 

This criticifm is univerfal, and therefore it 
h reafonable to believe it at leaft in a great 
degree juft ; but Mr. Savage was always of a 
contrary opinion, and thought his drift could 
only be miffed by negligence or ftupidity, 
and that the whole plan was regular, and the 
parts diftindt. 

It was never denied to abound with ftrong 
reprefentations of nature, and juft obferva- 
tions upon life ; and it may eafily be obfer*^ 
ved, that moil of his pictures have an evi«- 
dent tendency to illuftrate his firft great pofi- 
tion, " that good is the confequence of evil/* 
The fun that b^rns up the mountains, £ru£ti<- 
fies the vales ; the deluge that ruihes down 
thip broken rocks with dreadful impetuoiity, 
is feparated into purling brooks; and the 
rage of the hurricane purifies the air. 

Even \n this poem he has not be^n able to 
forbear pne touch upon the cruelty of his mo- 

S3 ther. 
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tender, is a proof how deep an impreffion it' 
bad vifoti his mind. 

This muft be at leaft acknowledged, which 
ought to Be thou^t eqmvalent to many other 
f xceUenck^ that this poem can promote no 
other purpofes than thofe of Tirtue, and that 
h 13 written with a very ifarpng fenfe of the 
^caey of religion. 

> 

But my province is rather to give the hif-! 
tory of Mr. Savage*s performances, than to 
difplay their beauties, or to obviate the criti- 
cifms which they have occafioned ; and ther^ 
fore I fhall not dw^l upon the paitici^ar paP* 
fages which de&rve applaufe : | fhall neither 
Ihew #i€ excellence of his defcriptions, nor 
expatiate on the terrific portrait of fuicide^ 
nor poim: out the artful touches, by which he 
has diftinguiflicd the intelledhial features of 
the rebels, whc^ foffered death in his laft 
canto. It is, however, proper to obferve^ 
that Mr. Savage always declared the charac- 
ters wholly fidtitious, and without the leaft 
^lluljo^ tp any re^l p^rfw^ or adions* 

Frpm 
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'Prom a po6fa fo dfligtirtly feb6uf€d,^aix<* 
jfo fuccefsfully finiilldd) it ttiSgllt' be^fe&fon*^ 
ably expedted that he fhould have gained eoh->^ 
(iderable advantage ; nor caii^it, without fome 
degree of indignation and concern, be told^ 
that he fold the copy for ten guineas, of 
which he ^afterwards returned two, that the 
two laft flieets of the work might be reprint- 
ed* of which he had in his abfeacJe intrufted 
the corredion to a friend, who was too indo^' 
lent to petfottfl it with acctfracjr. • ' "• . ' ' 

. - • < 

A fuperftitions regard to the corrp<3^n of 
liis fheets W49 one of Mr. 3avige'<s pex^vili^i^ 
ties ; ^ he often altered^ revifed, * r^ourre^^ tp 
his feft reading ot pun<aiution^ .aad ag*i9 
adopted the altera^tion ; he wa^ diibip^s.cand 
irrefolute witjiout ^d, 3^,0^ a qua^iQn of 
f he ]fik& importance, a^d at U£k y^^ feldom 
fatisfied: the intrufion or, cmiiBag of a 
comma was fufficient to difcompofe him, 
fixul' he vrould lainent an- error" of a fiikgle 
letter ^as a heavy ^alailiiiyL In one. of his 
kttCTg i^dbtiAg to an im]|>refnan of fome vcrfeS) 
ht remfiflis,::thar be had, 'Mth fegard to th^ 
cbtTf^edan of the proof, ^^ a f^lVtipon him;" 
and indeed the ai^xiety with which he dwelt 
- S 4 upon 
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vpofl the nunuteil and moft trifling niceties, 
deiervcd 90 other itame thai) that of fafcm^ 
tipn. 

Th^t h^ fpW fp yalpable a perfcwmanpe fpr 
fo fmall a pric?, was not tq be ii^puted either 
to neceffity, by which the |ear|ied and ingp- 
nipus are often obliged to fubmij to yery har4 
conditions ; or to avarice, by whiph the bpo^- 
fellers arc frequently, incited tp ppprefs t|iat 
genius by which they are fupported ; but to 
that intemperate defire of pleafure, and ha- 
bitual flayery to his paflions, which involved 
him in many perplexities. He happened at 
that time to be engaged in the purfuit of 
fonie trifling gratification, and, being with- 
out money for the preferit occafion, fold his 
poem to the firft bidder, and perhaps for the 
iirft price that was prc^ofed, and would pro- 
bably have been content with lefs^ if lefs had 
been oflfered him. 

This poem was addceflfed to the Lord Tyr-* 
connel, not only in the firft lines, but in a 
foroutl dedication filled with the higheft ftndns 
pf P^inegyriq, and th? i«:armeft profeflioM 
of gratitude, but^ by no m^ans remarkable 
fpx delicacy pf ponn^ion or ploganc? of flyfe. 

6 Thefe 
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* Thefe praifefe in a fliott time he foiind him- 
fcif inclined to retraft, being difcafded hy 
the man on whom he had bellowed them, 
and whom he' then immediately difcovered 
liot to have deferved them. Of this quarrel, 
which every day m^de more bitter. Lord 
Tyrconnel and Mr. Savage affigi^ed very dif- 
ferent re^fons, which might perhaps all jn 
reality concur, though they were not all con- 
venient to be alleged by either party. Lord 
Tyrconnel affirmed, that it wa3 the constant 
pradlce of Mr. Savage to enter a tavern 
with any company that propofed it, drink 
the moft expenfive wines with great profu- 
fion^ and when the reckoning was demand- 
ed, to h,^ without money: If, as it often 
happened, bis con^pany were willing to de- 
fray his p^t, the affair ended, wifhoiit ^xij 
ill confequpnces^ but, if they were refrac- 
tpry, and qxpeded |hat the wine flxould be 
paid for by him that drank it, his method of 
compofitiqn was, tp t^ke them with him to 
his owp .apjfrtment, afliime the government 
of the houfe, aad prder the butler in a« 
iipperious ms^nno: to fet the heft wine in the 
cellar before his company, who often drank 
fi!! ^hey forgot t|\e tefpcr^ ^ue to tl\^ houf? 
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ijX' wbick they wcpe €ntertaiae)d) indulged 
thmn&kves m tlie ^ utmoft exirafvagance oS 
menriiDe&t| pr^ifed the moft licentious Ikk 
licks^ and cpiiimittcd all ^e outrages of 
drunkennefs* 

Nor tva$ this tlie only charge which Lord 
Tyrconnel brought againft him: Having 
given him a coUedHon. of valuable books,, 
i^amped with his own anbs, he had the mor* 
tification to fee them in a ihort time expofed 
to fale upon the ftalls, it being ufual with Mn 
Savage, when he waijited a fmall fum, to take 
his books to the pawnbrpkert 

" Whoever wa& acquainted with Mr. Savage 
flafily eredhed both thefe accufations: for^ 
having been oblrged from his firft entrance 
Tftto- the world to fubfift upon expedients, 
affluence was not aHe to exalt him above 
thtm; Artd fo mtw^h was he delighted with 
whie and conveffettOft, and fo long had he 
been accuftonrtd to live by chance, that he 
would at any time ga to the tavern without 
ibruple, and truft for the Reckoning to the li- 
berality of his company, and frequently of 
GOflapAny to whom be wa« very little known^ 
This cOfSdu^ indeed tery feldom drew upoii 

him 
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lUm thofe inconvenieftcetf diat might be fear-* 
#d by any othear peitfbn ; far his converfkdon 
was fo entertaining, and his addrefs £0 pleaA 
ingy that few thought the pleafure whkh 
they received from him dearly purchafed^ by 
paying for his wine. It was his peculiar hap- 
pinefs, that he fcarcely ever found a ftranger, 
whom he did not leave a friend ; but it mufl; 
Kkewife be added, that he had not often a 
friend long, without obliging him to become 
a ftranger. 

Mr^ Savage, on the other hand, declared, 
that Lord Tyrconnel* quarrelled with him, 
becaufe he would fubftraft from his own lux- 
ury and extravagance what he had promifed 
to allow him, ai^d that his refentment was 
only a plea for the violation of his promife: 
He aflerted, that he had done nothing- that 
ought to exclude him from that fubfiftence 
which he thought not fo much a favour, as 
a debt, fince it was offered him upon con- 
ditions, which he had never broken ; and that 
his only fault was, that he could not be fup- 
ported with nothing, 

* Hi» expreiHion in one of his letters was. " tliat Lord 
f* Tyrconnel had involved his edate, and therefore poorly 
V foughj as- occaiion to quatrd with hiin. '* 

He 
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He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnet 
often exhorted him to regulate his method of 
life, and not to fpend all his nights in tayeras , 
and that he appeared very deiirous, that he 
would pafs thofe hours with him, which he 
fo freely beftowed upon others. This de- 
mand Mr. Sdvage confidered as a cenfure of 
his condudt, which he could never patiently 
bear; and which, in the latter and cooler, 
part of his life, was fo oflfeafive to. him, that 
he declared it as his refolution, ** to fpiura 
" that friend who fhould prefume to didate 
^ to him ;" and It is not likely, that in his 
earlier years he received admonitiotis with 
ijiore calmnefs. 

He was likewife inclined to refent fuch 
expedations, as tending to infringe his li- 
Ijerty, of which he was very jealous, when 
it was jieceffary to the gratification of his 
paffipns; ^nd decjlared, that the requeft was 
l^ill more unrgafonable, as the con^pany to 
which he was to Jiave been cor^fiued was in*- 
fupportably difagreeable. This affertion afW 
fords another inftance of that inconfiftency 
pi his writings with his converiktion, which 
^as fo often to he qt)ferye4« He forgot hoyr 

laviifhly 
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lavifhly he had, in. his Dedication to Tbe 
Wanderer^ extolled the delicacy and pene- 
tration, the humanity and generofity, the 
candour and politenefs, of the man, whom, 
when he no longer loved him, he declared to 
he a wretch without underftanding, without 
good-nature, and without juftice; of whofe 
name he thought himfelf obliged to leave 
no trace in any future edition of his writ- 
ings; and accordingly blotted it out of that 
copy oi The Wanderer which was in his 
hands. 

m 

• During his continuance with the Lord 
Tyrconnel, . he wrote The Triumph of Health 
and Mirtb^ on the recovery of Lady Tyr- 
connel from a languifhing illnefs. This per- 
formance is remarkable, not only for* the 
gaiety of the ideas, and the melody of the 
numbers, but for the agreeable fidion upon 
which it is ^ ■ forrtiedi * ^ • ^Mirth, overwhelmed 
with forrow for the (icfenefs of her favourite, 
takes a flight in queil of her fifler Health, 
whom flie finds reclined upon the brow of a 
lofty mountain, amidft the fragrance of per- 
petual fpring, with the breezes of the morn- 
ing {porting about her. Being folicited by 

her 
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hw fifter Mirth, fhe readily promifes lief 
affiftadKlew Aim away in a dbud, atid impreg*'^ 
BiQes 4:he waters of Batb with new virtues^ 
hf wUcbthe fic&:nfitis of Bdinia is reliered^ 

- As rfie ffcptitation of his abilities, the par-^ 
ticular dtcnmftances of his birth -^nd life, the 
Ijyictidour of his appearance, and the dif. 
tinOiion which was for fome time paid him 
by Lord Tyrconnel, intitled him to famili-^ 
artty 'with perfons of llighei* ^ank ihaft thofe 
to whofe converfation he had been before ad-^ 
mittedj he did not fail to gratify that curi- 
ofity, whicK induced him to <rake a feearer 
vkfw of tlu^ whoM^ their birtA^.^ieir cm*- 
pioym^nts, or their fbrttinesj neteffaiily pkc« 
at a ^ftance from the greateft p&rt of man- 
kind, and to examine whether thfeif merit 
wais 4n&agniiied 0t dlfflinifiied ^ fhe me-^ 
dimxt trough which it was cont^inplatfed }- 
whatiier tlie fplendour with whidl they d&t^ 
ded their admirers was in!h6renl iti them*^ 
ielres, or only reflefted Oft them by the ob-* 
jeds that furrounded them; and whethcf 
great men were fele<3:ed for high ftations, or 
high ftations made great men. 



For 
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' For tbts^ ^ipofe he itook •)! opp«rHiniti» 
jglf convfspfing fa^aiSMfly .S^fe timofk yfbo 

power or their influence; he watc)ie4 ikav: 
loofer moments, and examined their domef^ 
tic hehavioury with thkt acutends wlucfi na« 
ture had giirea him, and ifliidi the nocdm^ 
fiCLon vatiiety of his H£e had ccmtrifautcd lo 
incneafe^ vmd that in9itiitiveiM& whidk ibuft 
Iblw^ys b# fm>4m^ )a ft;>rigpr9iis nind, bj 

aa ahfdlute ^eedipm. ih)f& i^ pref&e^ w 4«^ 
meftic epgagexn^nt^. .;I£[9 dlfi^emme^t wn 
quicks and tbe»foire litp &oli Ja«nd m'^ti^ 
peribo^ Btxi m itfctf affair^ fofnethingr libat 
defbrved %tt;ffnjjj3sft; bfii 'lmais Su^povt^ hf 
others, i?\(ithfinit any €«e lor h&m&If^^ftiHi: waa 
^er<dbre at Iksifure tp pi^i£i« hk <qU9I>! 
vations. 

More circumftatiees to conftttttte a cntic 
on human life could not eafily concur; nor 
kuh^ c^d aoy ma% who afiumedfrfm 
acpj^t^ni^. . a^M<;»gfl$ mqre jp^aiib than he 
could ji}ftlycUiai fir^qm his reai merit^ admit 
aQ ac^^iifi^iliance saore dajogerous than that 
of Sa^a^; of w^m Ilkewife it muft be 
confdfed^ that aUliUigs r^aUy exalted above 

the 



1 
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the common level, or virtue refined fronf 
paffion, or proof againft corruption, could 
not eafily fii;Ld an abler judge, or a wscrmtt 
advocate. 

What was the reftdt of Mr. Savage's en* 
quiry, though he was not much accuftomcd 
to conceal his difcoveries, it may not be en* 
tirely ^afe to relate, becaufe the perfons whofe 
charaders he criticifed are powerful; and 
powet «nd refentment are feldom ifarangera; 
nor would it perhaps be wholly juft, becaufe 
what he affcrted4n cociverfation might, though 
true in general, .be heightened by fome men 
mentary ardour of imagination, and, as it 
can be delivered only from memory, may be 
imperfectly Tepreffnted; fo that the pidore 
at firft aggravated, and then unlkilfuUy copi- 
ed, may be juftly fufpeded to retain no great 
refemblance of the originaL 

It may however be obferved, that he did 
not appear to have formed very elevated ideas 
of thofe to whom the adminifbration of af- 
fairs, or the conduct of parties, has been in- 
trufted J who have been confidered as the ad- 
vocates of the crown, or the guardians of 

the 
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the |)ebple; and who have obtained the moft 
implicit confidence, and the loudeft applaufes. 
Of one particular perfon, who has been at 
one time fo popular as to be genferally ef^ 
teemed, and at another fo formidable as to 
be univerfally detefted, he obferved, that his 
atquifitions had beeil fmall, or that his ca-* 
pacity was narrow, and that the whole range 
of his mind was from obfcenity to politics, 
and frdfti politicB to obfcenity. 

But the opportunity of iridulgiiig his fpe* 
culations on great characters was now at an 
end. He was baniihed from the table of 
Lord Tyrconnel, arid turned again adrift 
upon the world, without profpefit of finding 
quickly any other harbour. As prudence 
fvas hot 6itb of the virtues by which he was 
diftingUiflied, he had made no provifion 
againft a misfortune like this. And though 
ft is not to be imagined bnit thit the fepara- 
tion muft for fome time have been preceded 
by coldhcfs, peevifhnefs, or negleft, though 
it was undoubtedly the confequence of accu- 
mulated provocations on both fides ; yet every 
one that knew Savage will readily believe, that 
to him it was fudden as a ftroke of thunder; 
Vol. hi. T that. 
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that, though he might hEvc tranfiently fttCs 
peded it, he had lievct fuffered any thought 
fo unpleafing to fink into his mind, but that 
he had driven it away by amufements, or 
dreams* of future fdiicity and affluence, and 
had never taken any meafures by which he 
might prevent a precipitation firom plenty tO: 
indigence* 

This quarrel and ieplradcn, and tite difii-* 
culties to which Mr. Sivage was expofed by 
them^ were foon known both to his friends 
xkd enemies ; nor was it long befdte he per-: 
Ceived^ from the behaviour of both^ how . 
much is added to the liiftre of geqius by the | 
emamenta of wealth* I 



Hi6 c6ndidon di^' not appear to excit^ 
much compaflion; for he had iiot always 
been careful to u& tfiie advaxxtages he en- 
joyed with that miodbration which oUght t& 
have been with more than uftlal caution pre^ 
ferved by him, who knew,, if he had re* 
fle€ted^ that he was only a dependant on thel 
bounty of another, whom he could: exped to 
fupport him no longer than he endeavoured 
to prclerve his favour by complying with his 

indjinationSf 
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W;Uaatl(a»}s^ and wliom he hevevthtlefs ifet* at 
HJefiante, and was (♦ontiaually irritatingx by 
fiegligence or encroaehmen/ts. 

Examples need not be fought ^t any gwat 
diftance to provc^ that fiaperiority of ffermniE 
has a natural tdiidencjr to kindle ptide, and 
that pride Teldom fail's to exert itfelf in coifc»- 
tenJpt and infult j and if thiff ib ofteft the 
dSeft of hereditary wealthy and c£ honours 
enjoyed only by the merit of others,, it is 
fbm^ extenuation of any indecent tritimplis 
to which this unhappy man may have been 
betfaycid, that his profp^rity was heightened 
by the force of ncwehy,' and made mcoe iof* 
toxtcating by a fenfe of tfee mifery in which 
he had (o long languifhed, and perhstps of 
the infults which he had formerly borne^ arii 
which he might now think himfelf entitled 
ta reveiige, . It is too commotio for thofe- who 
have« imjuftly fuffered pain, td- iiiiid if like^ 
wife b tkeir turn^ with- tKd fame'iiijtiftifce^ ^t)A 
to imagine that they have a -right tb tftfal 
others as they have themfelveS b^n treatfed. 

? 

That Mr. Savage was too much; elevated 
by any good fortune^ is.genej:ally^.nown^ and 

T'2 folne 
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fome paffagcs of his Introdudion to The AU" 
tbor to be let fuflSciently Ihew, that he did 
not wholly refrain from fuch fatire ias he af^ 
terwards thought very unjuft, when he was 
expofed. to it himfelf ; for when he wa« 
afterwards ridiculed in the charader of a 
diftreffed poet, he very eafily difcovered, that 
diftrcfs was not a proper fubjedt for merri- 
ment, or topic of inveftive. He was then 
able to difcern, that, if mifery be the effed 
of virtue, it ought to be reverenced j if of 
ill-fortune, to be pitied; and if of vice, not 
to be infulted, becaufe it is perhaps itfelf a 
punilhment adequate to the crime by which 
it was produced. And the humanity of that 
man can deferve no panegyric, who is capa- 
ble of reproaching a criminal in the hands of 
the executioner. 

«. - - - . 

But thefe reflexions J though they readily 
occurred to him in the firft and laft parts of 
Jiis life^ Were, I am afraid, for a long time 
ibrgotten; at leaft ti^ey were, like many 
other maxims, treafured up in his mind, ra- 
ther for Ihcw than ufe, and operated very 
little upon his condu<9t, however elegantly he 
.might fometimes explain, or lioWeVer forci- 

hJy he might laculcate, them. - 

; ' • V His 
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.His degradatiorr therefore from tlie condi- 
tioij which he had enjoyed with fuch wanton 
thotightleffnefs, was confidered by many as an 
pccafiori of triumph. Thofe who had before 
paid their court to him without- fuccefs, fooii 

: returned the contempt which they had fiifFer- 
ed ; and they who had received favours from 
him, for of fuch favours as he could beftow 

:hc was very^Hberal, ;did not always femem- 

- bcr them-r .So much more certain are the ef- 
fe<9:s of refentment than of gratitude : it is 

jiQt.only.to many more pleafing to recolIe<3: 
thofe faplts which plaQe others below theiri, 

;than thofe virtues by which, they: are them- 
selves comparatively depreffe^' ; but it is like- 
wife ; more eafy to negledt, than to recom- 

.penfe J and though there are few vvho will 
pradife, a laborious s virtue, there will never 

^e wanting miiltitu^es . that will indulge an 

.^afyyi^e, . 

■•••.*» • 

Savage however was very little diftiirbed at 
•the marks of contempt which his ill-fortune 
brought upon hifti/J-frdm thofe whom he 
never efteemed, and with whom he never 
<K)n^dred himfetf as levelled by kny c^lami-^ 
ties:: and^ though it^was jiot without fome 
. : T 3 unealinels 



1 
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uneaiinefs tbat he Taw fame, whoft fiiind^ 
flxip fee'yalufid, change their behanouT} he 
yet obferv?d their coldnefs without muA 
emotion, confidired them as the flavcs'of 
fo:rtu;:ie and the woriMpers of -pxdSpmtf^ 
4ad was -Inore iaclinedl to defpife diem, thai\ 
to lament himfelf, 

r 

It does not appe^, that, after this return 
€f his wants^ he found manJcind 6(|ua% fan 
yourable to him, as at his firft appearance in 
the world. His ftory, though in reality not 
,lefc melancholy, was kfs affecting, becaufe 
it was no longer new ; it therefore proeufe4 
him no new friends 5 and thofe that had for- 
merly relieved him^ thought they might now 
confign him to others. He was now like-i 
wife confidered hf many rather as criminal, 
-than as unhappy j for the friends of Lord 
Tyrconnel, and of his mother, wer^ fuffici-? 
ently induflxious to pubiifh his weakneffes, 
whidi were indeed very numerous j and po- 
thi^ig \K» forgotten, that niight la^^ i^ 
^ither hatefiri or ridimloitfe 

It cannot h^t he Imaged, that fudb vefHce** 
f^ntatipHs of his faiake mi^ft xoaif^e great niuxw 
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bers lefs fenfiWe of his diftrcfs ; m'any, who 
had only an opportunity to hear .one part, 
made no fcruple to propagate the account 
which they received; many affifted their cir- 
culation from malice or revenge; and per- 
haps many pretended to credit them, that 
they might with a better grace withdraw 
tl^eir regard, or withhold their affiftancet 

Savage however was not one of thofe, who 
iufiered himfelf to be injured without refift- 
jince, nor was lefs diligent in expofing the 
faults of Lord Tyrconnd, over whoni he ob- 
tained at leaft this advantage, that he drove 
him firft to the practice of outrage and vio- 
lence; for he was fo much provoked by the 
wit and virulence of Savage, that he came 
with a number of attendants, that did no ho- 
pour to his courage, to beat him at a coffee- 
|iouie. But it happened that he had left the 
place a fbw minutes, and his lordfhip had, 
without danger, the pleafure of boafting how 
he would have treated him, Mr, Savage 
went next day to repay his vifit at his own 
houfe ; but was prevaile4 on, by his domef- 
tics, to retire without infiiling upon feeing 
him. 

T 4 Lord 
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Lord Tyrconnel was accufed by Mr. Sa-* 
vage of fome a<^ions, which fcarcely any 
provocations will be tl^ought fufficient to juf- 
tify; fuch as feizing what he had in his 
lodgings, and other inftances of wanton cru^ 
elty, by which he mcreafed the diftrefs of 
Savage, withoi^t any s^dv^tage to l^inifelfn 

4 

Thefc mutual accufations were retorted oa 
both fides, for many years, with the utrqoft 
degree of virulence and rage ; and ,time feemr 
cd rather to augment tha^ diminifh their re- 
fcntment. That the anger of Mr. Savage 
Jhould be kept alive, is not ftrangCj^ becaufe 
he felt every day the confequences of ^c 
quarrel; but it might < reafoi^ably hav^ been 
hoped, that Lprd Tyrconnel might haye re- 
lented, and at length have forgot thofe pro- 
vocations, which, however they might have 
once infjamed him, had not in reality muc|i 
. hurt him. 

The fpirlt of Mr. Savage indeed never fuf- 
fered him to folicit a reconciliation; he re- 
turned reproach for reproach, and infult for 
infult ; his fuperiority of wit fupplied the dif- 
advantages of his fortune, and enabled him to 
7 form 
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form a party,' and pi?ejudice great nuJHibers in 
his favour* 

But though this might be fome gratification 
of his vanity, it afforded very little relief to 
Bis neceffities; and he was very frequently 
reduced to uncommon hardihips, of:wl\ich, 
however, he never made any mean. or im- 
portunate complaints, being formed rather to 
bear mifery with fortitude, than enjoy pro- 
sperity with moderation. 

He now thought himfelf again at liberty to 
cxpofe the cruelty of his mother, and there^ 
fore, I believe, about this time, publifhed 
7be Bajiardy a poem remarkable for the' vi- 
vacious fallies of thought in the beginning, 
where he makes a pompous enumeration of 
the ia>3;ginary advantages of bafe birth}: and 
the pathetic fentiments at the end, where he 
recounts the real calamities which he fuffered 
hy the crime of his parents. 

\ * ' • 

The vigour ^pd fpirit of the verfe^, the pe- 
culiar circumftances of the author, the npvel- 
tj of the fubjeft, and the notoriety Qf'the 
(lory to which the allufions arc made, pro- 
cured 
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0jLved tltts petfonnaQce a very favourable lOr 
ccption ; great numbers were inunediately 
difperfed, and edit;oi^s were xi^ultipUed witi| 
imufual rapidit^^ 

One circumftance attended the publication, 
!whkh Savage ufed to relate with great fatis-^F 
fadion. His mother, to whom- the poeni 
was with ** due reverence'* infcribed, happen- 
ed then to be at ®ath, where fhe could not 
conveniently retire from oenfure, w conceal 
herfelf from obfervation; and no fooner did 
the reputation of the poem begin to ^ead^ 
than fhe heard it repeitted in all places of coivr 
coprfc, nor could ih^enter the aflembly-rooms^ 
or crofs the walks^ without bein^ falutpd witl\ 
fou^e lines from Ti^ Bqfia^d^ 

This was perhaps the firft time that ever- 
fhe difcovered a fenfe of fhame, and on thisi 
occafion the power of wit was very confpi« 
cuous; the wretch who Jiad, without fcru-r 
pie, proclaimed herfelf an adulterefs, and who 
]i2|d firft endeavoured to ftarve her fon, then 
to tran(port him, and afterwards to hang him^ 
was not able to bear the reprefentation of her 
own conduftj bift fled frpni reproach, though 

(he 
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fJM fek no paia from guift, and left Bath 
•with the utmoft bafte, to lh?lter heifelf among 
(he crowds of London. 

Thus Savage had the fatisfa<9ion of find-* 
ing, that^ though he could not reform hi3 
jfiother, he could punifh her, ajid that he did 
not always fuiFer alon^. 

iRhe pleafure which he received from this 
increafe of his poetical reputation, was fuf-^ 
ficient for fome time to overbalance the mi- 
feries of want^ which this performance did 
not much alleviate; for it w^s fold for a very 
trivial fum to a bookfeller, who, though the 
fuccefs was fp uncommon that five impref- 
fions were fold, of which many were un-f 
doubtedly very numerous, had not generofity 
fufficient to admit th^ unhappy writer to any 
part of the profit^ 

« 

The fale of this poem was always men- 
tioned by Savage with the utmoft ekvatioiii 
pf heart, and referred to by him as an in- 
conteftaUe proof of a general acknowledge- 
pient of his abilities. It was indeed the only 
produjaiou of whiclj he ?ouId juftly boaft a 
receptipii, 

But 
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But though he 'did not lofe the opportii- 
iwlty \vhich fuccefs gave him, of fetting a 
high rate on his abilities, but paid due defe- 
rence to the fufFrages of mankind when they 
were given in His favour, he did not fufF^r 
his cfteem of himfelf to depend upon others, 
-nor found any thing facred in the voice of 
the people when they were inclined to ceil'' 
fure him;, he then readily fhewed the folly 
of expedbing that the publick. ihould judge 
right, obferved how flowly poetical merit had 
often forced its way into the world j he con- 
tented himfelf with th? applaufe of men of 
judgement, and was fomewhat difpofed to 
exclude all thofe from the charafter of men 
of judgement who. did not applaud hiipi, 

t ' . ' - • • 

B^t he was at other times more favourable 
to mankind than to think . them blind to the 
beauties of his works, and imputed the flow- 
nefs of their faie'tb other caufes; either they 
were publiflied at a time when the town was 
empty, or when the attention of the publick 
was eftgroffed by fome' ftruggle in the pariia- 
ment, or fome other obje£t of general con- 
cern;- Or th,ey w€fre by the negle(9; of the 

publifhei: not diligently difperfed,- or by his 

avarice 
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avarice not advertifed tvith fufficient [fre- 
quency. Addrefs, or ihduftry, or liberality, 
was always wanting; and the blame was laid 
ratheir on any perfon than the author. 

By arts like thefe, arts which every man 
pradifes in fome degree, and to which too 
much of the little tranquillity of life is to be 
afcribed, Savage was always able to live at 
J>eace with himfelf. Had he indeed only 
made ufe of thefe expedients to alleviate the 
lofs or want of fortune or reputation, or any 
other advantages, which it is not in man^s 
power to beffow upon Kimfelf, they might 
have been juftiy^ mentioned as inftances o£ a 
philofophical mind, and very properly propo- 
fed to- the imitation of multitudes, who for 
want of diverting their imaginations with the 
fame dexterity, languilh under affliaions 
which might be eafily removed, 

9 

« . 

It were doubtlefs to be wifhed, that truth 
and reafon were univerfally prevalent; that 
every thing were efteemed according to its 
Teal value ; and that men would fecure them- 
felves from being difappointed in their en- 
deavours after happinefs, by placing it only 

ia 
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in virtue, which is always to be obtained | 
but if adventitious and foreign pleafures muft 
be purfued, it would be perhaps of feme 
benefit, fince that purfiiit mufl: frequently be 
fruitlefs, if the practice of Savage could be 
taught, that folly might be an- antidote^ to 
folly,, and one fallacy be obviated by another. 

« 

But the danger of this pleadng into^ticSaL'^ 
tion mud not be concealed; nor indeed can 
any one, after having obferved the life of 
Savage, need to be cautioned againft it. By 
itnputing none of his miferies to himfelf, he 
continued to slOl upon the fame principles, 
and to follow the fame path ;, was- never made 
wifer by his fufFerings, nor preferved by one 
misfortune from falling into another* He 
jproceeded throughout his^ life to tread the 
fame fteps on the fame circle; always ap- 
plauding his paft conduct, or at feail forget- 
ting it, to amufe himfelf with phantoms of 
happinefs, which were dancing before him } 
and* willi^ngly turned his eyes from; the light 
of reafon^ when it would have difcovered the 
illufiort, and Ihewn him, what he never wilh- 
ed to fee, his real ftate* 



He 
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tie 1& even accufed, after having lulled hk 
imagination with thole ideal opiates^ of hav- 
ing tried the fame experiment Upon his con- 
fdence; and-, having accuflomed himfelf to 
Impute ail deviations from the right to fo«* 
reigm canfes^ it is certain that he was upon 
eVery oecafion too eafily reconciled to himfelf^ 
jaaid that he appeared very little to regret thofe 
pra&ices which had impaired his reputation. 
The reigning error of his life was, that he 
iniftook the love for the pradiee of virtue^ 
and was indeed not fo much a good man, as 
the friend of goodnefs. 

This at lead muft be allowed him, that he 
always preferved a ftrong fenfe of the dignity, 
the beauty, and the neceflity of virtue, and 
that he never contributed deliberately to ipread 
corruption amongll mankind. His adions, 
lyhich were generally precipitate, were often 
blameable j but his writings, being the pro- 
ductions of ftudy, uniformly tended to the 
exaltation of the mind, and the propagation 
iDf morality and piety. 

Thefe writings may improve mankind, 

when his failings ihall be fbvgotten; and 

5 therefore 



N 
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therefore he muft be confidered, upon the 
whole, as a benefadtor to the world ; nor can 
his jierfonal example do any hurt, fincef^ 
whoever hears of his faults, will hear of the 
iniferies which they broiight upon him, and 
which would deferve lefs pity, had not his 
ionditioii been fuch as made his faults par* 
donable. . He may be confidered as a child 
cxpofed to all the temptations of indigence, 
at an age when refolution was not yet 
ftrefigthened by convidion, nor virtue con- 
firmed by habit ; a circumftance which in his 
Bqftard he laments in a very afFefting man- 
ner: 



•No Nlother's care 



Shielded my infant innocence with prayer : 

No Father's guardian-hand my youth maintain^, 

Caird forth my virtues, or from vice reftrain'd. 

The Bq/iard^ however it might provoke Ot 
mortify his mother, could not be exped:ed to 
melt her to compaflion, fo that he was ftill 
uiider the fame want of the neceffities of life; 
and he therefore exerted all the intercft 
which his wit, or his birth, or his misfor- 
tunes, could procure, to obtain, upon the 
death of Eufden, the place of Poet Laureat, 

and 
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and profecuted his application with fo much 
diligence, that the King, publickly declared 
it his intention to^ beftow it iipon him j ; but 
fuch was the fate of Savage, that even the 
fcing/ when he intended his advantage, was 
difappointed in his fchemes ; for the Lord 
Chamberlain, who has the difpofal of the 
laurel, as one of the appendages of his office, 
either ; did not know the King's defign, or 
did not approve it, or thought the nomi- 
nation of the Laureat an encroachment upon 
his rights, and therefore beftowed the laurel 
upon CoUey Gibber, 

Mr. Savage, thus difappointed, took a re- 
folution of applying to the queen, that, hav- 
ing once given him life, fhe would enable 
him to* fiippb^rt it, and therefore publifhed a 
fliort poem on her birth-day, to which he 
gave the odd title of Volunteer Laureat. The 
event of this effay he has himfelf related in 
the following letter, which he prefixed to the 
poem, wheii he afterwards reprinted it in 
^be Gentleman s Magazine^ from whence I 
have copied it intire*, as this was one of the 
few attempts in which Mr. Savage fucceeded. 

* The poem is inierted in the late colle£tion> 

Vol. IIL U « Mr 
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• ^ . ' .. ' 

' ** In your Magazine for !f^ebruafy yott 
^ publiflied tbfe laft Volunteer Laureate writ- 
*^ ten on a very iftelancboly occafion, the 
•* death of the royal patrpnefs of. arts and 
** literature in general, an<l of the author of 
^* that poem hi particular; I now Tend you 
^ the firft that Mr. Savage wrote under that 
title. — ^This gentleman^ no^withftanding Z 
very eonfiderable intereft^ ^eing, on the 
•* death of Mr. Eufden, difappointed of the 
*' Laureates place, wrote the before-mention- 
** ed poem ^ which was fip« fooner publifljied, 
•* but the late QueeA feiif to a bookfeller for 
•' it : the author had not at that time a friend 
•^ either to get tim; introduced, <^r his. poem 
^^ prefented at court ; yet fiich was the un- 
•* fpeakable goodliefs of that Princefs, that^ 
** notwithftanding" this a£t of ceirejnony was 
•^ wanting, in a few days after publication^ 
•' Mr. Savage received a Bank-bill of 
*^ fifty pounds, . and a gracious meffage 
** from her Majefty, by the Lord North and 
«* Guilford, to this effed; ^ That her Ma- 
*' jefty was highly pleafed with the verfes; 
^ that ihe took particularly kind his lines 

^ there 
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" there relating to the Kcitig; that he had 
** permiflioa to ^rite annually on thd fame 
" fubjedt; arid that he fliould yearly receire 
the like prefeiit, till fomething better 
(which WAS her Majefty^d Intention) could 
** :bei dode for Hm/' Mer this^ he ifirsi 
•^* permitted tp prefcnft one of his annti^ po^ 
** dms to h^ Majeftyi, had the honour of 
** klfflng hef handj and ttiet Wiffi the mod 
^* gfacious receptioni l^oura^ &c*** 

• • • ^ 

■•■:• • ■ I . 

Such Was the performance, and fuch Its 
deception; a reception which, though by no 
tnean^ unkind, vmi yet not in the higheft de« 
grec generous t to chain down the genius of 
a writer to an .annual panegyric^ fliewed iil 
the Qoeeti too milch defire of hearing her 
p wr^ praifes, and a greater regard to herfelf 
than to hin^ on whom her bounty wa« con- 
ferred. It Was a kind of avaricious genero- 
fity, by which flsntery was'tathei? purchafed| 
than genius rewarded* 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly ^ven him the 
feme allowance with much more heroic in- 
tention ; flie had no other view than to ena- 
ble him to profecute his ftudies, and to fet 

U 2 himfelf 
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himfelf above the want of affiftance, and 
was contented with doing good without fti*- 
pulating for encomiuiQS. 

Mn Savage however was not at liberty to 
make exceptions, but was ravifhed with thfe 
favours which he had received, and probabljr 
yet mof e with thofe ^hich he was pronniifedj 
he confidered himfelf now as a favourite of 
the Queen, and did not doubt but a few an^ 
nual poems would eflablifh him in fome pr(>- 
fitable employment* ^ 

He therefore aflumed the title of Volunteer 
Laureate not without fome reprehenfions from 
Gibber, who informed him, that the title of 
Laureat was a mark of honour conferred by 
the King, from whom all honour is derhredj 
and. which therefore no man has a right to 
beftow upon himfelf; and added, that he 
Plight, with equal propriety, ftyle himfelf a 
Volunteer Lord, or Volunteer Baronet. It 
cannot be denied that the remark was juft; 
but Savage did not think r any title,- which was 
conferred upon Mr. Gibber, fo honourable as 
that the ufurpation of it could be imputed to 
him as an inftance di very exorbitant vanity, 

and 
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and therefore continued to write under the 
fame title, and received every year the fame' 
reward 

He did not appear to confider thefe enco- 
miums as tefts of his abilities, or as any thing 
more than annual hints to the Queen of her 
promife, or afts of ceremony, by the per- 
formance of which he was intitled to his 
penfioh, and therefore did not labour them 
with great diligence, or print more than fifty 
each year, except that for fome of the laft 
years he regularly inferted them in The Gen-- 
tlemaifs Magazine^ by which they were dif^ 
perfed over the kingdom* 

• 

Of fome of them he had Mmfelf fo low 
an opinion, that he intended to omit them in 
the eolledtion of poems, for which he printed 
propofals, and folicited fubfcriptions ; . nor 
can it feem ftrange, that, being confined to 
the fame fubjed, he ihould be at fome times 
indolent, and at others unfuccefsful; that hq 
ihould fometimes delay a difagreeable tafk, 
till it was too late to perform it well j or that 
he fliould fometimes repeat the fame fentimerit 
QXi the fame occafion, or at otJ^er^ be miiQed 
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by an attempt after novelty to forccjd con- 
ceptions an4 fair-^tched images. 

He wrote indeed with a double ii\tentionjj 
which fupplied him with fonae variety; for 
his bufinefs was to praife the Queen jfor the 
favQurs^ which he had received, and to com- 
plain ta her of the delay of thofe which fhe 
had prqmifed: in fome of hi§ pieces^ there«« 
fore, gratitude is predominant^ and in fome 
clifcohtent; in fome he reprefents himfelf as 
happy in her patronage, and in others as dif^ 
confplate to iind himfelf iieglc<3;ed, 

Her promife, like other promlfes made ta 
this unfortunate man, was rtcyer performed,^ 
though he tool^ fufiicient care that it fhould 
not^ he ^rgotten. ' The publicatioa of his 
Voitmteer Laurent procured him no other 
jrctrard^ than a regular remittance of fifty 
|>oundSr 

He was not fp deprefied by hjs difappointr 
jaacnts as to negled any opportunity that wa^i 
offered of advancing his intereft; When the 
Frincefs Anne was married, . Is* wrote a 
po^m* upon her d^parture^ only, ^ he de-* 

^ Printed in the late colleAion, 

^ ' ' chred, 
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ckrcd, " becaufe it was cxpcded from him," 
and he was not willipg^ to bar his ovm pro* 
fpeds by any appearance of negleft. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained 
by this poem, or any regard that was paid to. 
it; arid therefore it is likely that. it was con-^ 
iidered at court as an a6t of duty to whicH 
he was obliged by liis dependence, and which. 
It was therefore hot neceijary'to reward by 
any new favour: or perhaps the Queen really 
intended his advancement, and therefore 
thought it fuperfluous to lavifli prefents upon 
a man whom {he ^intended to eftablifh for 
lifee 

f .... 

About this tf me not only his hopes were 
Jn danger of being fruftrated, but his pen* 
fion likewife of being obftruded, by an 
Accidental calumny. The writer of TJhe 
I)aily Courant^ a paper then publifhed under 
the direction of the miniftry, charged him 
with a crime, which, though not very great 
in itfelf, would have been remarkably invi- 
dious in him, and might very juftly have . 
incenfed the Queen againft him. He was 
accufedf by name of influencing elections 
j^ggiinft the court, by appearing "at the head 

U4. of 
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of a tor J mob; nor did the accufer fail to 
aggravate his crime, by reprefenting it as 
the efFedfc of the moft Atrocious ingratitude, 
and a kind of rebellion agsdnft the Queen, 
who had firft preferved him from an infa-. 
mous death, and afterwards diftinguiflied 
him by her favour, and fupported him by 
her charity. The charge, as it was open 
and confident, was Ukewife by good fortune 
very particular. , The place of the tranfadtion 
was mentioned, and the whole feries of the 
rioter's condudt related. This exadnefs made, 
Mr. Savage's vindication eafy; for he never 
had in his life feen the place which was dcr 
clared to be the fppne of his wickednefs, nor 
ever had been prefent in any town when its 
reprefentatiyes were chofen. This anfW^r he 
therefore made hafte to publifli, with all the 
fircumftances necfflary to make it credible j 
and very reafonably demanded, that the ac- 
cufation fhould be . retracted in the fame 
paper, that he might no longpr fufFer the'' 
imputation of fedition arid ingratitude*^ This 
demand was likewife prefled by him in a 
private letter to the author of the paper, 
who, either trufting to the protection of 
thofe whofe defence he had undertaken, or 

having. 
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having entertained fome perfonal malice 
againft Mr. Savage, or fearing, left, by re- 
tracing fo confident an aflertion, he fliotild 
impair the credit of his paper, refufed to 
^ve hin> that fatisfaftion^ 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it neceflary, 
to his own vindication, to profecute him in 
the King's Bench ; but as he did not find 
a^y ill cffeds from the accufation, having 
Efficiently cleared his innocence, he thought 
any farther procedure would, have the ap-» 
{>earance of revenge^ and therefore willingly 
dropped it. 

He faw foon afterwards a procefs commen- 
ced in the fame court againft himfelf, oa an 
information in which he was accufed of wri- 
ting and publifhing an obfcene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's defire to be 
diftinguifhed ; and, when any controverfy 
became popular, he never wanted fome reafon 
for engaging in it with great ardour, and ap*- 
pearing at the head of the party which he 
. had chofen. As he was never celebrated for 
Jiis prudence, he hibd, no fooner takei^ his 

fi4e, 
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iide, and informed himfelf of the chief to- 
picks, qf ^ dil|mte^ th^a he topk aU pppor* 
laicdtic6 . qf ^flerting, ;and . projpagating hia 
principles, without much regard to hisowa 
intereft, or ?iny otl^ yifible defign than 
that of drawing upoft hinjfelf the ^ttentipn 
pf mankind? , ~ 

t I . f 

, "Xhfi difpute between the Bifhap of hon^f 

. dan. and the Chancellor i& well known tq 
h^ave bf en for foi^e time the chief topic of 
ppUti«i> cpnwr^tiooi a^rd therefore Mr. Sa^ 
vage,' ' TO; piUrf^ax^ ;of . his chaf after , endea-? 
youred to become confpicuou^ a,mong the 
controvertifts with which every eofFee-houfe 
yras filled on that octafion. He was' an in- 
defatigable oppofer of all the claims of eccle-r 
fiaftical power,, though he did not know on 
what- they were, founded i and waa therefore 
no friend'to the JQithop oFLondonr But he 
l^ad another reafon for appearing- as a warn^ 
advocate ipr.Dr. ,R.undle: for. he was the 
fwnd of Mr. poiler and Mr. Thonafop^ whq 
yerf the friei>ds of Mr. Savage^ 



T * • 
1 « < * 



.Thus reinotc Tras hisr interfeft In the quefi? 
idnf ^bich^ iio^ewr, • -as- he ^ijiagined, con^ 
^^ cerned 

4 %. . « 
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ecmed him fo nwrly, that it was not fuf?, 
ficient tp harangue and difp\jte, bi^t ueceflar jr . 
likewife to write upon it, , , * . 

• 4 

f « ■ 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in 
ft new Poem, called by him, The Progrefs of 
(iDivimi in w^ich he conducts a profligate, 
prieft by all the gradations of wickednefs 
from a poor curacy in the country, to the 
higheft prefern^fents of the churchy and de- 
fcribes with . th^t huqapiai^ :Whid» w^s natural 
to him, and th^ knowledge which was ex-.' 
tended to att'thfe diverfities of hiiman life, 
his behaviour in every ftationj and infinu-? 
ates, that this prieft, thii^ aeodnapliflied, fourtd 
at laft a patroQ in th^ Bijdigp of Xondon. ] '/. 



r 



When he was a&ed by one of his friends^ 
on what pretence he could charge the bifhop 
with fuch an adHon^.he had no more to fay, 
than that he had only inverted the accufation, 
and that he thought it reafonable to believe, 
that he, who obftru€tfcd the rife of a ^bod 
man without reafoa, would for bad jeafons 
promote the exaltation of a villaim >' - - 



The clergy were univerfally proypked, ^7 
^s fatiif^i ^n4 Savage^ who^. w^w^s his 

7 conftant 
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conftant praftice, had fet his name to his 
performance, was cenftired in The Weekly 
Mifcellany^ with feverity, which he did not 
feem inclined to forget* 

But 

* A /hort fatire was likewife ptkblifhed in the fame paper^ ii^ 

which were the following lines s 

Per cruel murder doom'd to hempen death, 
Ravage, by royal grace, prolong'd his breath. 
Well might you think he fpent his future year^ 
In prayer, and faiting, and repentant tears. 
—But, Q vain hope !— ^the truly Savage cries, 
*' Priefls, and th^if ilaviik ^P^ines^ I deipife. 

«' Shall I 

<* Who, by free-thinking to free adtion fir'd, 
, f ' In midnight brawls 4 deathlefs name acquired, . 
** Now ftoop to le^n of ecclefiaftic n^cn ? — 
>« —No, arm'd with rhyme, at prieib I'll take my aim, 
^* Though prudence bids me murder but their fame.'' 

Weekly Miscbllant. 

An anfwer W2^ publifhed in Tf^ Gentleman^s Magazine^ 
written by an unknown hand^ frocq whi9h tl^e following 
lines are feleded ; 

Transfprn^'d by thoughtlefs rage, an4 mjdnight wine^^ 

From malice free, and pufli'd without defign ; 

In equal brawl if Savage lung'd a thru ft. 

And brought the youtl^ a vi£Um to the duft ^ 

So ftrong the hand of accident appears, 

Th^ royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears^ 

Inftead of wafting ** all thy future years, 
^^ Savage, in prayer and v^ repentant tesu's^*' 

Exert 
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But a return of inveftive was not thought 
a fufficient punifhmeilt. The Court of Kingis 
Bench was therefore moved againft him, and 
he was obliged to return an anfwer to a . 
charge of obfcenity. It was urged, in his 
^efence^ that obfcenity was criminal when 
it was intended to promote the practice bf 
vice; but that Mn Savage had only ifttro^ 
duced obfcene ideas, with the view . of ex- 
pofing them to deteftation, and of amending 
the age, by fhewing the deformity of wick»- 
fidnefs. This plea was admitted ; and Sir 

Exert thy pen to mend a viciaus age. 
To curb the prieft, and fink his high-church rage ; 
To fhew what frauds the holy vefbnents hide. 
The nefts of av'rice, lull, and pedant pride ^ 
Then change the fcene, let merit brightly thine, 
And round the patriot twift the wreath divine; 
The heavenly guide deliver down to fame; - 
In well-tun'd lays tranfmit a Power's name; 
Touch every paflion with harmonious art. 
Exalt the genius, and correct the heart. 
Thus future times fhall royal grace extol ; 
Thus poliih'd lines thy prefent fame enrol. 
■But grant— 
•Malidoufly that Savage plung'd the fteel. 
And made the youth its fhining vengeance feel ; 
My foul abhors the a6l, the man detefts ; 
Bit more the bigotry in prieftly breafts. 

Gsntlsman's Maoazin?, May 1735. 

-Philip 
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-ftiilip Yorke, wha then prefid^^ In that 
'<iourtj difmifled the information with enco- 
miums upon the purity and excdlence of Mh 
Savage's writings. 

V ■ 

: The profecutk>fl) however, anfWettd iii 
fcffie Hie^ift-e the purpofe bf thofe by whom 
it was fet on foot ; for Mr. Savage was fo far 
intimidated ' by it, that, when the edition of 
liis poem was fold, he did not venture to re- 
"l^riiit it J fo that it was in a fliort time forgot- 
ten, or forgotten by all but thofc whom it of- 
fended* 

It Is faid, that fome endeiivoters were ufed 
to incenfe the Queen agairift him: but he 
found advocates to obviate at leaft part df their 
efFefl:; for though he wa$ never advanced, he^ 
ftill continued to receive his penfion* . 

« • • • 
This poem drew more infamy upon him 
than any incident of his life; and^ as his 
conduct cannot Se vindicated, it is proper to 
fecure bis memory from reproach, by inform- 
ing thofe whom he made his enenaies, that he 
never intended to repeat the provocation j and 
that, though, whenever he thought he had 

amy 
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any reafbn to complain' df the cfcr^, hetifed 
to threaten them wtth a new edition of '72^ 
Prdgrejs of a Divine^ it was his dilni ttaji Set- 
tled refolution to fupprefa it iot even " ' 

iHe once intended to have made a better 
•teparatipn* for' theTdly "or 'Injuftke ~with 
which he might -be dbai-gbd, by wfitteg aaw 
Dther poem, carlled. Tir J^gr^Jk ^ ^' ^»- 
thinber^ whom be inteniicd to iead throng 
all. the fts^es of vice indfoHy, ta conrert 
him from virtue tQ wick^nefs, and fropi ro^ 
ligioa to infideKty^ by all the modifli fophif- 
try ufed for that purpofe j and aft kft to difr- 
mHs him by his pwn hand into th^ pt;h€r 
world* , ; 

That ke did not execute; this defig^ Is a 
teal lofe to mankind, for he was too well ac*- 
quainted with all the fcenes. of debauchery tp 
liave &iled in his reprefentations oi them^ 
and too zealous for virtue not to have repre- 
fented . them in iuch a manner as fhould ex« 
pofe them either to ridicule or deteftation* 

But this plan wa^, like others, formed and 
laid afide, till the vigour of his imagination 

was 
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was ipent, and the eff^rvefccnce of inventioif 
had fubfided; but foon gave way to fome 
other defign, which pleafed by its novelty for 
a while, and then was negledked like the 
formen 

He was ftill in his tifual exigencies, having 
no certain fupport but the penfion allowed 
him by the Queen, which, though it might 
^have kept an exzCt oeconomift from wanfy 
.was very far from being fufficient for Mr, Sa- 
vage, vrhb had never been accuftomed to diit' 
mifs any of his appetites without the gratifi- 
cation which they folicited, and whom nothing 
but want of money withheld from partaldng 
of every pleafure that fell within his view. 

His cdndtidl'with re^rd to-his penfion was 

very particular* No foonfir had he changed 

the bill, than he vanifhed from the fight of all 

his acquaintances, and lay for fome time out 

of the reach of all the enquiries that fifiettd-** 

fliip or curiofity could make after him; at 

length he appeared again pennylefs as beford, 

but never informed even thofe whom he 

Teemed to regard moft, where he had been, 

nor was his retreat ever difcovered. 

8 This 
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This was his coRlftant prfatflice during the 
Whok time that he received the penfion froni 
the Queen : He regularly difappeared and re- 
tumedi ^He indeed affirmed that he retired 
to ftudy, and that the money fupported him 
in folitude for many months ; but his friends 
declared, -thai the fliort time in which it was 
fpent fufBciently confuted his oWn account of 
his conduft* 

His ptfitehefs and his wit ftill raifed him 
friends, "^ho Were defirous of fetting him at 
length free from that indigence by which hfe 
had been Wtherto oppi'cflcd; and therefore 
folic Jted Sir Robert Walpole in his favoui* 
ivkh fo much earneftheftj that they obtained 
i pfomift of the next place that fhould be- 
come vacant, not exceeding two hundred 
pounds a year. This promife was made 
with an uncommon declaration, " that it wad 
*' not the promife of a minifter to a peti- 
" tioner, but of a friend to his friend." 



V 

Mr. Savage now concluded himfelf fet at 
eafe for ever, and, as he obferves in a poem 
written orr that incident of his life^ trufted 

Vol. IIL X and 
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and was truftedj but foon found that his 
confidence was ill-grounded, and thia friend- 
ly promife was not inviolable. He fpent a 
long time in folicitations, and at lafl deipair- 

ed and defifted. 

« 

He did not indeed deny that he had given 
the minifter fome reafon to believe that he 
fhould not ftrengthen his own intereft by ad-^ 
vancing him, for he had taken care to diftin- 
guifh himfelf in coffee-houfes as aja advocate 
for the miniftry of the lafl: years of Queen 
Anne, and was always ready to jufliijfy the 
conduct:, 2[nd exalt the chara<Ser of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, whom he mentions with great re- 
gard in an epiflJe upon authors, which he 
wrote about that time, but was too. wife to 
publifh, and of which only fome fragments 
have appeared, inferted by him in the Maga- 
zine after his retirement, 

f 

To defpair was not, however, the charac-* 
ter of Savage ; when one patronage failed, 
he had recourfe to another. The prince was 
now extremely popular, and had very libe- 
rally rewarded the ^merit of fome writers, 

J whom 
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whom Mr. Savage did not think fuperior to 
himfelf, and therefore he refolved to addrefs 
a poem to him. 

For this purpofe he made choice of a fub- 
jedt, which could regard only perfons of the 
higheft rank and higheft affluence, and which 
was therefore proper for a poem intended to 
procure the patronage of a prince ; and ha- 
ving retired for fome time to Richmond, that 
he might profecute his defign in full tranquil- 
lity, without the temptations of pleafure, or 
the folicitations of creditors, by which Im 
meditations were in equal danger of being 
difcpncerted, he produced a poem On Public 
Spirit J with regard to Public Works. 

The plan of this poem is very extenfive, 
and comprifes a multitude of topics, each of 
which might furnilh matter fufficient for a 
long performance, and of which fome have 
already employed more eminent writers ; but 
as he 'was perhaps not fully acquainted with 
the whole extent of his own defign, and 
was writing to obtain a fupply of wants too 
pxieffing to admit of long or accurate -enqui- 
ries, he paffes negligently over many publick 

X 2 works. 
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works, which, even in his own opinion, de- 
ferved to be more elaborately treated. 

But tkough he may foraetimes difappoint 
hi^ readw by tranfi^nt touches upon thefe 
fubje^ts^ which have often been confidered, 
and therefore naturally raife expeftations, he 
muft be allowed amply to compejifate his 
Qmiflian§^ by expatiating, in the conclufion 
of his work, upon a kind of beneficence not 
yet celebrated by any eminent poet, though 
it now appears more fufceptible of embellifh- 
ments^ -jnore adapted to exalt the ideas, and 
a^fFe^t the paffions, than many of thofe which 
have hitherto been thought moft worthy of 
the ornaments of verfe. The fettlement oi 
colonies in uninhabited countries, the efta- 
hliihment of thofe in fecurity, whofe misfor- 
tunes.have made their own country no kmger 
pleafing or fafe, the acquifition of property 
without injury to any, the appropriatioa dT 
the wafte and luxuriant bounties of nature, 
and the enjoyment of thofe gifts which hea- 
ven has fcattered upon regions uncultivated 
and unoccupied) cannot be confidered with- 
out, giving rife to a great number of pleating 
ideas, and bewildering the imaginatton in de^ 

lightful 
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iightful profpeds ; and, therefore, whatever 
j^eculatioiis they may produce in thofe who 
have confined themfelves to political ftudies, 
naturally fixed the attention, and excited the 
applaufe, of a poet. The politician, when 
he confiders men driven into other countries 
for fhelter, and obliged to retire to forefts and 
deferts, and pafs their lives and fix their pof- 
terity in the remoteft corners of the world, 
to avoid thofe hardfhips which they fuffer or 
fear in their native place, may very properly 
enquire, why the legiflature does not provide 
a remedy for thefe miferies, rather than en- 
courage an efcape from them. He may con- 
clude, that the flight of every honeft man is a 
lofs to the community; that thofe who are 
unhappy without guilt ought to be relieved ; 
and the life, which is overburthened by acci- 
dental calamities, fet at eafe by the care of 
the publick ; and that thofe, who have by mif- 
condud forfeited their claim to favour, ought 
rather to be made ufeful to the fociety which 
they have injured, than driven from it. But 
the poet is employed in a more pleafing 
undertaking than that of propofing laws, 
which, however juft or expedient, will never 
be made^ or endeavouring to reduce to ra- 

X 3 tipnal 
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tional fchemes of government focieties which 
were formed by chance, and are conduced 
by the private paffions of thofe who prefide 
in them. He guides the unhappy fugitive 
from want and perfecution, to plenty, quiet, 
and fecurity, and feats him in fcenes of 
peaceful folitude, and undifturbe4 repofe, 

Savage^ has not forgotten, amidft the plea-- 
fmg fentiments which this profpedt of retire- 
ment fuggefted to him, to cenfure thofe 
crimes which have been generally committed 
by the difcoverers of new regions, and to ex- 
pofe the enormous wickednefs of making war 
upon barbarous nations becaufe they cannot 
refill, and of invading countries becaufe they 
are fruitful j of extending navigation only to 
propagate vice, and of vifiting diftant lands 
only to lay them wafte. He has aflerted the 
natural equality of mankind, and endeavour- 
ed to fupprefs that pride which inclines men 
to imagine that right is the confequence of 
power. 

His defcription of the various miferies 
which force men to feek for refuge in diftant 
countries, affords another inftance of his pro- 

ficiency 
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ficiency In the important and extenfive ftudy 
of human life ; and the tendernefs with 
which he recounts them, another proof of 
his humanity and benevolence. 

It is obfervable, that the clofe of this poem 
difcovers a change which experience had made 
in Mr. Savage*s opinions. In a poem written 
by him in his youth, and publiflied in his 
Mifcellanies, he declares his contempt of the 
contracted views and narrow profpedls of the 
middle ftate of life, and declares his refolution 
either to towgr like the cedar, or be trample^i 
like the fhrub j but in this poem, though ad- 
dreffed to a prince, he mentions this ftate of 
life as comprifing thofe who ought moft to 
attract: reward, thofp who merit moft th§ 
confidence of power^ and the familiarity of 
greatnefs; and, accidentally mentioning this 
pafTage to one of his friends, declared, that 
in his opinion all the virtue of mankind wa^ 
comprehended in that ftate. 

In defcribing villas and gardens, he did not 
omit to condemn that abfurd cuftom which 
prevails among the Englifli, of permitting 
fervants to receive money from ftr^ngers for 

X 4 the 
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the entertainmeat that they receive, and therpf 
fore inferted in his poem thefe lines j 

But what the flowering pride of gardens rare. 
However royal, or however fair. 
If gates^ which to accefs Ihould ftill give way. 
Ope but, liHe Peter's paradife^ for pay i 
If perquifued varlets frequent ftand. 
And each new walk muft a new tax dpnnand ? 
What foreign eye but with contempt fur^eys? 
What Mufe fhall from oblivion fnatch theic 
praife ? 

But before the publication of his perform-r 
ance he recoUedked, that the Queen allowed 
her garden and cave at Richmond to be 
fhewn for money^ and that fhe fo openly 
countenanced the practice, that Ihe had be- 
llowed the privilege of fhewing them as a 
place of profit on a man, whofe merit Ihe 
valued herfelf upon rewarding, though fhe 
gave him only the liberty of difgracing hi^ 
country. 

He tt^erefore thpught, with more prudence 
than wj^s often exerted by him, that the pub- 
lication of thefe lines might be officioufly re- 
prefented as an infult upon the Queen, to 

whom 
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whom he owed his life and his fiibfiftence; 
and that the propriety of his obfcrvatioft 
would be no fecurity againft the cenfures 
which the vinfeafortablenels of it might draw 
upon him; he therefore fuppreffed the paffage 
in the firft edition, but after the Queen's 
death thought the f^me caution no longer 
neceiTary, aiid reftpred it to the. proper 
place. 

The poem was therefore publiihed with- 
out any political faults, and infcribed to the 
Prince; but Mr. Savage, having no friend 
upon whom he could prevail to prefent it to 
him, had no other method of attrading his 
pbfervation than the publication of frequent 
advertifements, and therefore received no re-; 
ward from his patron, however generous on 
other OGcailons. 

This difappointmcnt he never mentioned 
without indignation, being by fome means or 
pther confident that the Prince was not igno- 
rant of his addrefs to him ; and infmuated 
that, if any advances in popularity could 
have been made by diftinguifhing him, he 
i had 
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had. not written without notice, ot without 
reward. 

He was once inclined to have prefented 
his poem in perfon, and fent to the printer 
for a copy with th^t delign ; but either his 
opinion changed, or his refolution deferted 
hira, and he continued to refent negleO: 
without attempting to force himfelf into 
regard. 

. Nor was the publick much more favourable 
than his patron, for only feventy-two were 
fold, though the performance was much 
commended by fome whofe judgement in 
that kind of writing is generally allowed. 
But Savage eafily reconciled himfelf to man- 
kind without imputing any defe£t to his 
work, by obferving that his poem was un- 
luckily publifhed two days after the proro- 
gation of the parliament, and by cotifequence 
at a time when all thofe who could be ex- 
pe£ted to regard it were in the hurry of pre*- 
jparing for their departure, or eiigaged iu 
taking leave of others upon their difmiffion 
from, public alFairs. 

It 
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It muft be however allowed, in juftification 
of the public, that this performance is not 
the moft excellent of Mr. Savage's works; 
and that, though it cannot be denied to con- 
tain many ftriking fentiments, majeftic lines, 
and juft obfervations, it is in general not fuf- 
ficiently polifhed in the language, or enliven*: 
ed in the imagery, or digefted in the plan* 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the 
alleviation of his poverty, which was fuch 
as very few could have fupported with equal 
patience; but to which it muft likewife be 
confeffed, that few would have been expofed 
who received pundually fifty pounds a year ; 
a falary which, though by no means equal to 
the demands of vanity and luxury, is yet 
found fufficient to fupport families above 
want, and was undoubtedly more than the 
neceffities of life require. 

But no fooner had he received his penfion, 
than he withdrew to his darling privacy, from 
which he returned in a fhort time to his for- 
mer diftrefs, and for fome part of the year 
generally lived by chance, eating only when 
he was invited to the tables of his acquaint- 
ances. 
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anceSy from which the meaxincfs of his 
drefs often excluded him, when the polite- 
nefs and variety of his converfation would 
have been thought a fufficient recompence for 
his entertainment* , 

. He lodged as much by accident as he 
dinedf and paffed the night fometimes in 
mean houfes, which are fet open at night to 
any cafual wanderers, fometimes in cellars 
among the riot and filth of the meaneft and 
moft profligate of the rabble j and fometimes, 
when he had not money to fupport even the 
expences of thefe receptacles, walked about 
the flreets till he was weary, and lay down 
in the fummer upon a bulk, or in the winter, 
with his affociates in poverty, ' among the 
afhes of a glafsThoufe. 

In this manner were pafled thofe days and 
thofe nights which nature had enabled him 
to have employed in elevated fpeculations^ 
ufeful ftudies, or pleafmg converfation. On 
a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glafs-houfe among 
thieves and beggars, was to be found the 
Author of The Wanderer^ the man of ex-?* 
alted fentiments, extenfive views, and curi- 
ous 
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ous obfervatione } the man \7li0fe remadcs pn 
life might have affiftcd the ftatefman, whoib 
ideas of virtufe might have enlightened the 
moralid:, whofe eloquence mi^t have influ* 
enced fenates^ and whof& delicacy might have 
polifhed courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that fuch nicef* 
fities might fometimes force him upon dif- 
reputahle practices : and it : i^ probable that 
thefe Imeam The Wanderer were ocqafupoejl 
by hi^.refle^tioo^ on hi^ Own^^odudk: 

Though mifcry leads to happiuefs> and trutbi 
Unecjual to the load> this languid youths 
(Oj let none cenfure, if/ untried by gfief, ' 
If^ amidft woe, untempted by relief,) ^ 
He ftoop'd rein ft ant to low arts of ftame, 
Which then, ev*n then he fcorn'd^ and blufh^d 
to name. . 

Whoever was acquainted with him was 
certain to be folicited for fmall fums, which 
the frequency of the requeft made in time 
coniidenible, and he was therefore quicMy 
fliunned by tbofe who were become £tmi-^ 
liar enough to be trufted with his neceifities; 
but his rafmlding manxier of life, and conftant 

appearance 
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appearance at houfcs of public rcfort, al- 
vayfe procured him a hew fucceffion of 
friends, whofe kindnefs had not been ex- 
hauftcd by repeated requefts; fo that he was 
feldc»n abfolutely without refources, but had 
in his utmpil exigencies this comfort, that 
he always imagined himfelf fure of ipeedy 
reliefs 

It was obferved, that he always afked fa- 
vours of this kind without the leaft fubmiffion 
or apparent confcioufnefs of dependence, and. 
that he did not feem to look upon a com- 
pliance with his requeft as an obligation that 
deferved any extraordinary acknowledge- 
ments ; but a refufal was refented by hitn as 
an affront, or complained of as an injury; 
nor did he readily reconcile himfelf to thofe 
who either denied to lend, .or gave him 
afterwards any intimation that they expeded 
to be repaid. * 

He was fometimes fo far , compaflionated 
by thofe who knew both his merit and dif*. 
trefles, that they received him into their fa- 
milies, but they foon difcoveried him to be a 
very incommodious inmate; for, being al- 
ways 
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ways accuftomed to an iitegular manner of 
life, he could not confine himfelf to, any 
flated hours, or pay any regard to the rules 
of a family, but would prolong his conver- 
lation till midnight, without confidering that 
bufinefs might require his friend's application 
in the morning; and, when he had perfuaded 
himfelf to retire to . bed, was not, without 
equal difficulty, called up to dinner; it was 
therefore impoffitle to pay him any diftinc- 
tion without the entire fubverfion of all 
ceconomy, a kind of eftablifliment which, 
T^herever he went, he always appeared am- 
bitious to overthrow. 



It muft therefore be acknowledged, in' 
juftification of mankind, that it was not slW 
way3 by the negligencie or coldnefs of his 
friends that Savage was diftrefled, but becaufe 
it was ia reality very difficult to preferve him 
long in a ftate of eafe. To fupply him with 
money was a hopelefe attempt ; for no fooner 
did he fee himfelf mafter of a fum fufficient 
to fet him free from care for a day, than he: 
became profufe and luxurious. When . once 
he had entered a tavern, or engaged in a 
fcheme of pleafure,,he never retired till want 

of 
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of mOiiey dbliged him to fodie ftew exp€f^ 
dieiit. If he was entertiitied ih a family^ 
nothing was any loiigc^ 16 be reg£tf<!ed there 
but amtifements and jollity; wherdtdr Sarage 
entered, he immediately expefted that order' 
^nd bufmefs fhould fly before hifti, that all 
ihould thenceforward be left to hazard, and 
that nd dull principle of domeftie manage- 
ment fhould be oppofed to his inclination, or 
intrude' upon his gaiety-* 

His diftreffes, however afflidive^ dever de- 
jected him; in his loweft ftate he wanted not 
Ijpirit to aflert the natural dignity of wit, and 
was always ready to reprefs that infolence 
which fiiperiority of fortune incited^ and to 
trample on that reputation which rofe upon 
any cither bafis than that of merit: ke never 
admitted any grofs familiarities, or iabmitted 
to be treated otherwife than as aa eqisaL 
Once, when he was without lodgings meaty. 
or clothesi one of his friends, a man not in- 
deed renlaricable for moderation in his pro^ 
fperity, left a mcffage, that he defired to fee 
him about nine in the morning* Savage 
knew that his intention Was to afBft him ; byt 
was very much difgufted that he ihould pre- 

fume 
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fume to prefcribe the hour of his attendance^ 
&nd, I beKeve, refufcd to rifit him^ and re- 
jeSed his fciridnefs. 

The fanie invincible temper^ whether firm- 
hefs or obftinacy, appeared in his condudl td 
the Lord Tyrconnel^ from whom he very 
frequently demanded^ thatt the allowance 
which was once paid him Ihould be r6ftored j 
but with whom he never appeared to enter- 
tain for a moment the thought of foliciting 
a reconciliation^ afid whom he treated at 
Once with all the haughtinefs of fuperiority, 

and all the bittemefs of refentment. He- 

. ... 

wrote to him^ not in a ftyle of fupplication 
far reifp^^^ but of reproachf menace^ and 
tontempt) and apfy^ared determined, if he 
tver regained his alldwaixcej to hold it only 
by the right of eonquefti 

As many more can difco^er, tliat a hiart 
is richer than that he is wifer than therrifelves^ 
fuperiority of underftarlding is liot fo readily 
acknowledged as that of fdrtune; nor is that 
haughtinefs^ which the confcioufnefs of great 
abilities incites, borne ivith the lame fiibmif- 

Vot. III. Y fioa 
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lion as the tyranny of affluence ; and there- 
fore Savage, by aflerting his claim to dcfe- 

I ^ ' 

rence and regard, and by treating thofe with 
contempt whom better fortune animated to 
rebel againft him, did not fail to raife a great 
number of enemies in the different claffes of 
mankind. Thofe who thought themfelves 
raifed above him by the advantages of riches, 
hated him becaufe they found no protedion 
from the petulance of his wit. Thofe who 
were efteemed for their writings feared him 
as a critic, and maligned him as a rival, and 
almoft all the fmaller wits were his profefled 
enemies. ,•. 

Among thefe Mr. Miller fo far indulged 
his refentment as to introduce him in a farce, 
and dired: him to be perfonated on the ftage, 
in a drefs like that .which he then wore; a 
mean infult, which only infmuated that Sa- 
vage had but one coat, and which was there- 
fofe defpifed by him rather than refented; 
for though he wrote a lampoon againft 
Miller, he never printed it: and as no other 
perfon ought to profecute that revenge from 
which the perfon who was injured defifted, 

lOiall 
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■I fliall * not' prefenre what Mr. Savage fup^ 
prcffed : of which the publication would in- 
deed have been a punilhment too fcvere for 
{o impotent an ^{Tault. 

The great hardfhips of poverty were to 
Savage not the want of lodging or of food, 
but the ne^left and contempt which it drew 
upon him* He complained, that as his 
affairs grew defperate, he found his repu- 
tation for capacity vifibly decline; that his 
opinion in queftions of criticifm was no 
longer regarded, when his coat was out of 
falhionj and that thofe who, in the interval 
of his profperity, were always encouraging 
him to great undertakings by encomiums on 
his genius and aflurances of fuccefs, now re- 
ceived any mention of his defigns with cold- 
nefs, thought that the fubjeds on which he 
propofed to write were very difficult, and 
were ready to inform him, that the event of 
a poem was uncertain, that an author ought 
to employ much time in the confideration of 
jhis plan, and not prefume to fit down to 
write in confidence of a few curfory ideas, 
and a fuperficial knowledge; difficulties were 

y 2 ftarted 
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(burted on all fides, and lie was no longer 
qualified for any performance but I'he Voiun^^ 
mr Laureat. 

Yet cten this kind of contempt never de- 
{rt'effed him j for he always preferved a ftcady 
iKmfidcnce in his own capacity, and beKeved 
ftothing above his reach which he fhould at 
toy time earncftly endeavour to attain* He 
formed fcheme^ ef the fame kind with regard 
to kiK>wledge* and to fortune, and flattered 
himfetf vdth advances to be made in fcicncc, 
as with rkhes, to be enjoyed in fome diftant 
period of bis life. For the acquifition of 
knowledge he was indeed far better qualified 
titan for that of riches j for he was naturally 
inquilitive and defirous of the cottverfarioir 
of thofe from whom any informatk>n was to 
be obtained, but by no means folickous ta 
improve thofe opportunities that were fbme^ 
times offered of raifing his fortune; and he 
was remarkably retentive of his ideas^ which^ 
when once he was in poffeftion of them, 
rarely forfook himj a quality which cotild 
never be communicated to his ftioney. 

White 
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Wliile he was thus wearing out his life ia 
expectation that the Queen would fome timie 
recoiled her promife, he had recourfe to the 
ufual pradice of writers, and pubfiflied pro- 
pofak for printing liis works by fubfcription^ 
. to w^ch he was encouraged by the fuccefs of 
many who had not a better right to the 
favcmr trif the publrck^ 43tit, whatever was the 
reafon, he jdid not find the world equally 
inclined to favour him; and he obferved 
with fome difcontent, that, though he pier- 
ed his works at h^lf a^uinea^ he was ^h 
to procure but a fmall number in ,iCom- 
parifon with thpfe ivjio fut>fq:ibec} twics ^ 
inuch to Diiclf, 

Nor was it without indignaiion th^t h^ 
(aw iiis rprppoials negleded by the C^eeHi 
who patronifed Mr. Duck'^ with uncommoij 
' ardour, and incited a competition among thofe 
who attended the court, who fhould moft 
promote his intereft, and who Ihould firft 
offex a fubfcription. This was a diftjnftion 
to wych Mr. Savage made no fcruple of af^ 
i^rting that his birth, his misfortunesjr and 
his jgenius, gave him a fairer title^ than 

Y 3 could 
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could be pleaded by him on whom it was 
conferred. 

Savage's applications ^erg however no{ 
yniverfally unfug cefsfpl ; for fome of the no- 
bility countenanced his deiign, encouraged 
his propofal^, aud fu^fcribed with great libe- 
rality. He related oif the Dijke of Chan4p? 
particularly, that, upon receiving his propo, 
fals, he fent him ten guineas* 

forded him was not lefs volatile than that 
which he received from his other fchemes ; 
whenever a fUbfqription was paid him, he 
went to a tavern ; and, as money fo coUedted 
is neceflarily received in fmall fums, he 
never was able to fend his poems to the 
prefs, but for many years continued his folicir 
tation, knd Squandered whatever he obtained. 

This projea of printing his works was 
frequently revived; and, as his propofah 
grew obsolete, new ones were printed with 

frefher dates. To form fchemes for the pub- 

i.' • • • 

ication was one of his favourite amufements; 

nor was he ever more at eafe than when, 

with 
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'with any friend who readily fell-in with his 
fchemes, he was adjufting the print, forming 
the advertifements, and regulating the dif- 
perfion of his new edition, which he really 
intended fome time to publifh, and which, 
as long as experience had Ihewn him the 
impoflibility of printing the volume together, 
he at laft determined to divide into weekly 
or monthly numbers, . that the profits of 
the firft might fupply the expences of the 
next. 

Thus he fpent his time in mean expedi^ 
ents and tormenting fufpenfe, living for the 
greateft part in the fear of profecutions from 
his creditors, and confequcntly Ikulking'in 
obfcure parts of the town, of which he was 
no ftranger to the remoteft corners. But 
wherever he came, his addrefs fecured him 
friends, whom his neceffities foon alienated ; 
fo that he had perhaps a more numerous ac- 
quaintance than any man ever before at- 
tained, there being fcarcely any perfon emi- 
nent on any account to whom he was hot 
known, or whofe character he was not in 
fome degree able to delineate. 

Y4 To 
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To the acqui^doa of this extenfive ate 
quaintance every circumftance of his life c<xi-- 
tributed. He excelled in the arts of convert 
fation, and therefore willingly praftifodtheni; 
He had feldoqa any home, or even a lodging 
in which he could be private ; and therefore 
was driven into public-ho^fes for the commoa 
convenieiices of lifo £uid fupports of nature* 
He was always ready to comply with every 
invitation, having no djnployment to with- 
hold him, an4 often no money to provide for 
himfelf J and by* dining with one company, 
fie never f^Ied of pbtaiping an introdu^i^ 
|nto anpther, 

. Thus difiipatod was his Hfo, and thus ca*? 
fual his fubfiftence; yet did not the diflra^pQ 
of his views hinder him from refleaion, noi 
the uncertainty of his condition deprefs hi^ 
gaiety* When he had wandered about with^! 
out any fortunate adventure by which he was 
icd into a tavern, he fometimes retired into 
the fields, and was ^ble to employ his mind in 
iludy, or amufe it with pleafing iniaginations } 
and feldom appeared to be melancholy, but 
^hen fome fudden misfortune had juft fitllei^ 
upon him, and even then in a few momenGi 

he 
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lie would difentangie himielf from his per-- 
flcxity, adopt th« fubjed of coaverfation, 
;^nd appij hts mind wholly to the obje^ that 

©thers prdentcd to it. 

•f 

This life, unhappy as It may be already 
imagined, was yet imbittered, in 1738, with 
new caiamitiei. The death of the Queen de- 
prived him of all the pofpedts of preferment 
with which h^ fo long entertained his imagi^ 
fiation ; and, a<s Sir Robert Walpole had be- 
fore given him reason to believe that he nevet 
Intended the performance of his promiie, he 
ipvas now abandoned again to fortune. 

He was howev^er, at that time, iiipported 
by a iriend ; and as it was not his cuftom to 
look out for diftant calamities, or to feel any 
other paii^ than that which forced itfdf upon 
his fenfes, he wa^ not much afflided at his 
lofs, and perhaps comforted himfelf that hi^ 
penfion would be now continued without the 
|innua] tribute pf a panegyric. 

Another expectation contributed likewife to 
&pport him: he had taken a refolution to 
gyrate a fecoad tragedy upon the ftoryof Sir 

X^omas 
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Thomas Ovcrburjr, in which he preferred a 
few lines of his former play, but made a total 
alteration of the plan, added new incidents, 
and introduced new characters ; fo that it 
was a new tragedy, not a revival of the 
former. 

Many of his friends blamed him for not 
making choice of another fubjeft; but, in 
vindication of himfelf, he afferted, that it 
was not eafy to find a better; and that he 
thouglit it his intereft to extinguifh the me- 
mory of the firft tragedy, which he could 
only do by writing one lefs defedive upon the 
fame ftory ; by which he fhould entirely de- 
feat the artifice of the bookfellers^ who, after 
the death of any author of reputation, are 
always Induftrigus to fwell his works, by uui'.- 
ting his worft productions with bis hef^. 

In the execution of this fcheme, however, . 
he proceeded but flowly, and probably only 
employed himfelf upon it when he could find 
no other amufement ; but he pleafed himfelf 
with counting the profits, and perhaps imagi- 
ned, that the the?itrical reputation which he 
VPas about to acquire, would be equivalent to 
I all 
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all that he had loft by the death of his pa^ 
tronefs^ 

He did not, in confidence of his approach- 
ing riches, negled the meafures proper to fe- 
cure the continuance of his penfion, though 
fome of his favourers thought him culpable 
for omitting to write on her death ; but^ on 
her birth-day next year, he gave a proof of 
the folidity of his judgement, ' and the pbwer 
of his genius. He knew that the track of 
elegy had been fo long beaten, that it was 
impoffible to travel in it without treading ia 
the footfteps of thofe who had gone before 
him ; and that therefore it was neceflaryy that 
he might diftinguifh himfelf from the herd of 
encomiafts, to find out fome new walk of fu-^- 
neral panegyric. 

Tliis difficult talk he performed in fucha 
.manner, that his poem may be juftly ranked 
^mong the beft pieces that the death of 
princes has produced. By transferring the 
mention of her death to her birth-day, he has 
formed a happy combination of topics, which 
any other man would have thought it very 
flifficult to conned in one view, but which he 

hat 
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has united in fudb a mannia:^. tfti«t t|ic rdatioii 
between them appears natural; and it may 
be juftly laid, that what no other man would 
have thought on^ it now appears fcax^cely pof- 
Cble for any jx^n to mifs. 

: The beauty of this peculi£M:<:onpkbinati(Mx of 
images ifr fo mafterly, that it is &ifficieiit to (eC 
iSus .poem 'nbove cenfure ; and therefore it is 
not necefiary to mfsntion many other delicate 
tCHiches which may be found in jt, and whidb 
would defervisdly be admped .ia. 4ny odtcr 
p^Tibfmapoe* 

To ^efe proofs of his genius may be p.dd^ 
ed) from the fame poem,, an inftance of hk 
prudence^ an^exsceUeace. fbr.whicb he was not 
{o often diftinguifhed ; he does not forget to 
remind the King, in the moft delicate and 
artful n^mner, of continuing his penfion^. 



With regard to the fuccefs of this addrefS| 
he was for fonxe tune in fufpecice, but was in 
no great d^ee fplicitous about it ; and coa^ 
tinned his labour upon his latew tragedy widt 
great tranquillity, till the friend who had for 
a confiderable time fupported Jodin^ removing 

" his 
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his family to another place, took occafion to 
dtfmi& him* It then became neceflary to en^ 
quire more. diligently what was determined in 
his affair, having reafon to fnfped that no 
great favour was intended him, becaufe he 
had not received hb peafu>n at the ufual 
time* 

It is faidy that he did not take thofe me^ 
thods of retrieving his intereft, which were 
moft likely to fucceed; and fome of thofe 
who were empioyed in the Exchequer, cau^ 
tioned him againft too much violence in his 
proceedingr; but Mr. Savage, who feldom 
regulated his condud by the advice of others, 
gave way to his paffion, and demanded of 
1^ Robert Walpde, at hk levee^ the reafon 
of the diftin^ion that was made between him 
and the other penfioners of the Queen, with 
a degree of roughnefs which perhaps deter^ 
iiuned him to withdraw what had been only 
delayed. 

Whatever was the crime of which he wag 
accufed or fufpefted, and whatever influence 
was cMJ^yed againft Mm, he received foon 
after an account that took from, him ali hopes 

of 
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of regaining his penfion ; and he had now 
no proljped of fubfiftence but from his play, 
and he knew no way of living for the time 
required to finifh it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of thit 
man^ deprived of an eftate and title by a par- 
ticular law, expofed and abandoned by a mo- 
ther, defrauded by a mother of a fortune 
-which his father had allotted him, he entered 
the world without a friend ; and though his 
abilities forced themfelves into efteem and re- 
putation, he was never able to obtain any real 
advantage, and whatever profpefts arofe were 
always intercepted as he began to approach 
them. The King's intentions in his favour 
were fruftrated } his dedication to thd Prince, 
whofe generofity on every other occafion was 
eminent^ procured him no reward; Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole^ who valued himfelf upon keep- 
ing his promife to others, broke it to him 
without regret ; and the bounty of the Queen 
was, after her death, withdrawn from him, 
and from him only. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he 
bore, not only with decency, but with cheer- 

fulnefs ; 
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fulnefs ; nor was his gaiety clouded even by 
his laft difappointments, though he was in 
a fhort time reduced to the loweft degree of 
diftrefs, and often wanted both lodging and 
food. At this time he gave another inftance 
of the infurmountable obftinacy of his fpirit: 
his clothes were worn out; and he received 
notice, that at a coffee-houfe fome clothes 
and linen were left for him : the perfon who 
fent them did not, I believe, inform him to 
whom he was to be obliged, that he might 
fpare the perplexity of acknowledging the 
benefit ; but though the offer was fo far ge- 
nerous, it was made with fome neglefl: of 
ceremonies, which Mr. Savage fo much re- 
fented, that he refufed the prefent, and de- 
clined to enter the houfe till the clothes that 
had been defigned for him were taken away* 

His diftrefs v?as now publickly known, 
and his friends, therefore, thought it proper 
to concert fome meafures for his relief; and 
one of tjiem wrote a letter to him, in which 
he exprefled his concern " for the miferable 
** withdrawing of his penfion;" and gave 
him hopes, that in a ihort time he fhould 
find bimfelf fupplied with a competence, 

** without 
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•* without any dependence on thofe little 
" creatures which we are pleafed to call the 



99 



^ Gteat. 



The fcheme propofed for this happy and 
independent fubfiftence, was^ that he (hould 
retire into Wales, and receive an allowance 
of fifty pounds a year, to be raifed by a 
fubfcription, on which he was to live pri-' 
vately in a cheap place, without afpiring anjf 
more to affluence, or having any farther care 
©f reputation- 

• 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted^ 
though with intentions very different froiif 
thofe of his friends ; for they propofed that 
he fhould continue an exile from London for 
ever, and Ipend all the remdning part of hif 
Kfe at Swanfea; but he defigned only tof 
take the opportunity, which their fcheme 
offered him, of retreating for a fhort time, 
that he might prepare his pky for the flage, 
and his other works for the prefs, and theii 
to return to London to exhibit his tragedy,* 
and live upon the profits of his own labour. 

With regard to his works, he propofed 

Tery great iuiprovcmeilts^ whkh would have 

2 reqmred 
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required much time, or greiat applicatidti ; and 
when he had finifhed them, he defigned to do 
juftice to his fubfcribers, by publilhing them 
according to his propofals. 

As he was ready to entertain himfelf with 
futm^ pleafures, he had planned out a Scheme 
of life fot the country^ of which he had no 
knowledge but from j^aftoirals and Xongsw He 
imagiaed that he ihould be tranJlpofted to 
fcenes of flowery felicity, like thofe which 
one poet has refled):ed to another; and had 
projected a perpetual round of innocent plea- 
fores, of which he fu^eded no interruption 
from pride, or ignorance, or brutalitjr. 

With thefe expectations he was fo : en-* 
chanted, that when he was once gently re- 
proached by a friend for : fubmitting to live 
upon a f\ibfcription| and advifed ratiber by a 
refolute exertion of his abilities to fupport 
himfelf^ he could not bear to debar himfelf 
from the happinefs which was to be found 
in the calm of a cottage, or lofe the oppor- 
tunity of liftening, without injermiflion, to 
the : melody of the nightingale^ which he be-» 
lieved was to be heard from every bramble^ 
and which he did not fail to mention as a 

Vol; IIL Z very 
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t«ry important part of tiic hdppiaefe of ft 
country life. 

m 

I ' ■ , r , ^. • 

While this fcheme was ripening, his.fHend^ 
direded him to take a lodging in the liberties 
of the Fket, iJiat he mig}]^ be iectirQ fifbm 
hi& creditots, and fent' him every MqndaV af 
guinea^ which he commoniy ipem before %he 
n^xt ino^tii^t and t4rH|R:ed^ ^afbr hisitifiial 
maiin€F^ fh<^ ^ei^ining pait ^ of the "wecll; tcr 
tfee bouftiy df foitunew 



1 -, I • 
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- He now bcgisui very: femfibiy to feel ithe; 
mifenes ^df depeikdence., \ Thofe by /wixom hr 
was to be ^ported, i)egam to p^iciibfiJo 
him with an air of authority, which he knew 
not ^ how diicefttly to rdeiMf, nor paticfndy to 
bear; andjht fooh dJfct>vered, from the ci«i^^ 
duft tsf «ttoft'-«f his fiibfcfib^rS) that he was 
yet in the hands &f *» ISltld'ofeatum.** '■ 



V . , : '. io '• 



Of the infoJence that h« was dbligcd'to 
fhfier, ht gave naany inftahecs, of ^hich 
nono appeared to raife- Ins Indignation to a 
greafter hdgfrt; than the method which was 
t'aten of fuVnifhing him with x:lothe8. Ift- 
ftead of confulting him, and allowing "him 

t6 fend a tayk«: his bnjers for what 'they 

thought 
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thought proper to allow him^ thejr propofed 
to fend fot a taylor to take bis mcafurej and 
then to confult how they fliould equip Hhi. 

Hik treatment was not very delicate, 901? 
Was it fuch as Savage's humanity wauLd havg 
fuggefted to him on a like occafion ; but it 
had ftatcely deft^T^^ mention, had it not, 
by affe^ing him in an /Uncomnxon dpgree^ 
ihe^h the peculiarity of his chvafterj. Upon 
hearing the defign that wi^ formed, he, came 
to the lodging of a friend witji the .moft vio** 
lent agoriieff of rage J and, being aiked what 
it could be that gave him ftjch difturbfiiace, hp 
replied, with the utmoft veheriience jpf indig- ^ 
nation^ " IThfLt they hs^ fent for a taylor to 

meafiire hiiri.'^ . : ^ ^ 

• - * • 

' r - . 

. Howrthei afeir ended wsts ijiever enquired, 
for fear of rejp,ewpjag his UA^eafinefs. It is 
probable jthat, upon recolledion, he fubmitted 
with 2^:good grace to what he pould npt ^void, 
and tji^ he difcovered no refentme^t where 
he ha4 no power. 

He was, however, riot humbled to implicit 

and univerfal compliance 9 . for when the gen- 

Z 2 tleman, 
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tleman, who had firft informed him of the 
defign to fupport him by a fubfcription, at- 
tempted to procure a reconciliation with the 
Lord Tyrconnel, he could by no means be 
prevailed upon to comply with the meafures 
that were propofed. 

A letter was written for him* to Sir Wil- 
liam Lemon, to prevail upon him to interpofe 
his good offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in 
which he folicited Sir William's affiftance, 
" for a man who really needed it as much 
•* as any man could well do;" and informed 
him, that he was retiring " for ever to a 
** place where he fhould no more trouble his 
•* relations, friends^ or enemies;" he* confeff- 
ed, that his paffion had betrayed him to fome 
condudt with regard to Lord TyrconneF, for 
which he could not but heartily afk his par- 
don; and as he imagined Lord Tyrconnel's 
pafBdn might be yet fo high, that he would 
ftot ** receive a letter from him," . begged 
that Sir William would endeavour to foften 
him; and expreffed his hopes that he would 
comply with his requeft, and that " fo fmall 

* By Mr. Pope* 

"a rela- 
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" a relation would not harden his heart 
" againft him." 

That any man fliould prefume to dilate 
a letter to him, was not very agreeably to 
Mr. Savage; and therefore he was, before 
he had opened it, not much inclined to ap- 
prove it. But when he read it, he found it 
contained fentiments entirely oppofite to his 
own, and, as he afferted, to the truth; and 
therefore, inftead of copying it, wrote his 
friend, a letter full of mafculine refentment 
and warm expoftuktions. He very juftly 
obferved, that the ftyie was too fupplicatory, 
and the reprefentation too abje£t, and th^t he 
ought at leaft to have made him complain with 
** the dignity of a gentleman in diftrefs." 
He declared that he would not write the 
paragraph in which he was to alk Lord Tyr- 
oonners pardon j for, " he defpifed his par- 
don, and therefore could not heartily, and: 
would not hypocritically, atk it.'* He re- 
marked, that his friend made a very urirea- 
fanable diftindion between himfelf and him; 
for, fays he, when you mention men of 
high rank " in your own charafter,** they arc 
** thofe little creatures whom we are pleaied 

Z X ** to 
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" to can ' the great j" but when yoU addfefs 
them ** in mine," no fervility h fufficiently 
humble. He then with great propriety ex-r 
plained the ill confequences which might be 
expe<£ted from fuch a letter, which his rda-» 
tions would print in their own defence, and 
which would for ever he produced as a fuU 
anfwer to all tlmt he fhould alledge againfl; 
them} for he always intended to pubjifli a 
minute account of the treatment Which he 
had received. It is to be remeibbered, to 
the honour of the gseiitleitian by Mfhom thi^ 
letter was draWh up, that he yielded to Mr, 
Savage's reafons, and agrtied that it dught tq 
be fupprfcffed, 

After maiiy alterations and ddays, a fiibi 
fcrlption was? at length raifed, which did not 
amount to fifty pounds a year, thou^ twenty 
were paii by one gentlemLan; ituch waia the 
geoerofity of mankind, that what had b^n 
done by a player without folicltation, could 
not now >b9 efie&ed by af>plicatio& ahd in-* 
tereft; 4l>d Savagje had a great number to 
ct)urt and to obey for. a penfton lefs than that! 
which Mfs. Oldfield paid him without ^xn 

afting aay/emlibi^ ' 

' " ' Mr, 
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' Mr. Savage however was fatwfiea,- and wtt- 
ling t© retire, aiid-^as'convirieed that thfe 
allowance, though fcanty, would be more 
ibin . iiifficicQt farrhivh^ ^^pg Ticrar detendin- 
<d; to ] commenoe lEmspd ^conoixuft, and t6 
inre atcxHsdaag iD-^faflTiexiiAeft rules .v£ fru^ 
galhy^: £br nothing wbs in' His optmoa more 
cotii^mptilile . Chaoi- a. >many wiio, when/ ht 
ishiew His income, exceeded it^ and yet he 
CQaf(B(reil^ . that inftances of fuch folly were 
toa common, and lamented that fame men 
were not ta be tru&ed widi $heir own 
money. 

Full of thde fekitary refolutions, he left 
SLiOttdbh in July ' ff^j^ having^ tAen leave 
with great tende^nefe of his fKends, and 
p&rted 'froiA the aul4w>r of^ thi^ narrative with 
tears In- hh- eyes. ' He was furhiftied with 
^fteen guineas, and infortnedf, that they would 
be (ufikient, not only for the expence of his 
journey, but. for his fupport in Wales for 
fome time ; and that there remained but little 
more of the firft coUedtion. He promifed a 
ftria adherence to his maxims of pariimony, 
ftnd went away in the flage-coaeh; nor did 
•- Z; 4 his 
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ids friends expefl to bear from him, till he 
Info^wed ithem of his arrival at Swanfea. 

But when they leaft cxpcded, arrived a 
letter (Jated the fourteenth day. after his de- 
parture, in which he fent them word^ that he 
was yet upon the road, and without njohey; 
and that he therefore could not proceed widi- 
out a remittance. They then fent him the 
money that was in their hands, with, which 
he was enabled to reach Briftol, from whence 
he was to go to. Swanfea by water. _ 

At Briftol he found an embargo laid upon 
thp (hipping, fo that he could not immediately 
obtain a p^age } and being therefore obliged 
to ftay there foqae time, he, with his yfual 
felicity, ingratis^ted himfelf with many of 
the principal inhabitants, was invited to thw 
hpufes, diftinguiflied at their public feafts, 
arvi treated widi a regard that gratified 
his vanity, and therefore eafily engaged hia 
afieftiojj,; 

" - ■ > ^ 

He began very early after his retirement 

to complain of the conduct of his ^ieivls ia 

LoQjion, 
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London, and irritated many of them fo 
much by his letters, that they withdrew, 
however honourably, their contributions; and 
it is believed, that little more was paid him 
than the twenty pounds a year, which were 
allowed him by the gentleman who propofed 
the fubfcription. 

After fome ftay at Briftol he retired to 
Swanfea, the place originally propofed for 
his refidence, where he lived about a year 
very much diffatisfied with the diminution of 
his, falaryj but contraded, as in other places, 
acquaintance with thofe who were moft dif- 
tinguiflied in that country, among whom he 
has celebrated Mr. Powel and Mrs. Jones, by 
fome verfes which he irjferted in TJbe Gentle- 
man^s Magazine*, 

* * « 

Here he compleated his tragedy, of which 
two ads were wanting when he left London, 
and was deftrous of coming to town to bring 
it upon the ftage. This defign was very 
warmly oppofed, and he was advifed by his 
chief benefador to put it into the hands of 

« 

• Reprinted in the late coUcAioii. 

Mr. 
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Mr.; T^omfon ami Mr. Mallet, ft at it miglrt 
be fitted for the ftage^ and to allow his- friends 
to. receive the profits, out of Which an annua! 
penfipn fliould be paid him* 

Tl}ts pfopofal he rejefted with the ntmoft 
contempt He was by no means * convinced 
that the judgment of thofe, to whom he was 
^reqtiirfd to fubiitky *was f\iperior td hfas cmn. 
He wa«4K)w determined, ai ^le'-ekpi^ed it, 
to be " no longer: . kept in ■ leadiiigMftrings,** 
an4 had no ekvatiod . idca^ of ^' his bounty, 
•* who propofed to penfion hito- out of the 
V profits of his own labours/^ 

He attempted in Wales to promote a fub* 
fcription for his wor!6:s, and had once hopes 
of fuccefs ; but in a fhort time sifterwards 
formed a refolution of leaving that part of 
the country, to whifch he thij»ght it not 
reafonable to be coaofincd for the gratification 
of thofe^ who, haying promifed him a libera? 
income, liad no fooiier baniflied him to a 
remote corner, than they reduced his allow* 
ance to a falary fcarcely equal i^ -^ ntcdf-i 
fities of life. 



His 
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His refenttaerlt of this treatment, vHchi 
in his own opinion iftt leaft^ he had not dc*: 
ferved, was fuch, that he broke off all jcqw 
refpondence with rnoft of his contfib.tittore, 
and appeared to conlidei* them as ^erfec:i^ 
tors and dppreflbrs; and. in the latter p«i?t 
of his life declared, that their conduta tosfreLxA 

» 

him, fiilce his departure fiiom London^ .^ Ijid 
** been peffidioufnefs iitiproving on pefcfidi** 
** oufnefs, and inhumanity on inhumanlicf*'* > 

It is not to be fuppofed, that the rreccffifitt 
of Mr. Savage did not fometim^s incite him 
to latirical exaggerations of the behaviour of 
thofe by whom he thought himfelf Yeduced 
to them. But it muft be granted, that tTie 
diminution of his allowance was a . great 
hardfhip, and that thofe .who withdrew their 
fubfcription from a man, who, upon the feith 
of their promife, had gone into a kind of 
banifliment, and abandoned all thofe by whom 
he had been before relieved in his diftrefles, 
will find it no eafy talk to vindicate their. 

con4u£t. _ . . t . . 

• ^ ^^ " 

It may be alledged, and peYhap!J jtriMy, 
that he %jft petiiUAt Sftd ^oiftemptuoue, that 

/' ' he 
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he more frequently reproached his fubfcrihcre 
for not giving him more, than thanked them 
for what he received ; but it is to be remem- 
bered, that this condud, and this is the worft 
charge that can be drawn up againft him, did 
them no real injury; and that it therefore 
ought rather to have been pitied than refent- 
cd; at leaft, the refentment it might provoke 
ought to have been generous and manly; 
epithets which his conduit will hardly deferve 
that ftarves the man whom he has perfuaded 
to put himfelf into his power. 

It might have been reafonably demanded 
by Savage, that they fhould, before they had 
taken away what they promifed, have re- 
placed him in his former ftate, that they 
fliould have taken no advantages from the 
fituation to which the appearance of their 
kindnefs had reduced him, and that he ihould 
have been recalled to London before he was 
abandoned. He might juftly reprefent, that 
he ought to have been confidered as a lion 
in the toils, and demand to be releafed before 
the dogs fhould be loofed upon him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to releafe him- 
felf,, 4nd, with an intent to return to Lon* 
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don, went to Briftol, where a repedtion of 
the kindnefs which he had formerly found 
invited him to ftay. He was not only ca- 
relTed and treated^ but had a collection made 
for him of about thirty pounds, vnth which 
it had been happy if he had immediately de- 
parted for London; but his negligence did 
not fufFer him to confider, that fuch proofs 
of kindnefs were not often to be expected, 
and that this ardour of benevolence was in a 
great degree the effed of novelty, and might, 
probably, be every day lefs; and therefore 
he took no care to improve the happy time, 
but was encouraged by one favour to hope 
for another, till at length generolity was ex- 
haufted, and officioufnefs wearied. 

Another part of his mifcondu6l: was the 
pradice of prolonging his vifits to unfeafon- 
able hours, and difconcerting all the families 
into which he was admitted. This was an 
error in a place of commerce which all the 
charms of his converfation could not com- 
penfate; for what trader would purchafe fuch 
airy iatisfadion by the lofs of folid gain, 
^which muft be the confequence of nudnight 
merriment, as thofe hours which were 

gained 
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gtiosd At nig^it were generally loft in thi 
mfvoing? 

' "^us Mr Savage, after tlie curiofity of the 
mhabhants was grq;ti(ied, found the number 
of his friiends daily decreafing, perhaps with- 
cmi fufpefting fof what reafon their coiidu^ 
WM ahared ; for he ftiU continued to haraf% 
Hfith his nodurnal inrtrufibns^ thofe that yet 
countenanced him, and admitted him to their 
Ipioofes* 



xhe did not fpend all- the time of hi# 
refideilde at Briftol in ivifits or at tftvane; for 
he fometiijies retui^ried to his fludies, and be- 
gan feveral confiderable defigns. W,hen he 
felt an inclination to write, he always retired 
from the loibwledge of hls^ £tiends, !aad lay 
hid In an obfcure part of the fufaurhs, till he 
fciiad hi»felf again defirous of copipapf % to 
vhiph. it is likely that iittcacvals cif Abfeocc 
Qud^him. more welcome. 

He-was always full of his defign of retura- 
kig to London, to bring his tragedy upon the 
ft»ge; fet, having negledled to dqpart-with 
<he money that was raifed for him, he eoiSd 

not 
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Bot afterwards ^OGUre a fum -fiifl&clent to de- 
fray the cbcpences of his journey; nor per-^ 
hsapsuwdiddiZ 6refii iiipply haive had any other 
eSkfk^ than, hif ^suiting ilmih^iate pleafures 
lakhispo^et'^itG hdve dr^eu the thoughts ef 
hiftjioumRy ©Uitf of his^mhutj' : ' 

: -• ' ' 

' While-^he^ 'wa^' ftiis - IJ^endirrg' the dkj in 
contriving a fcheme for the morrow, diftrefsf 
ftole upon him by imperceptible degrees. 
His cdaduft ^^ad alrfcady' wearied fpmc/'of 
tliofe who ^tere at firft enamoi^red of his oonn 
Vftrfjktion.; .'but ^hb might, p^hqps, ftill hiWft 
Revolved to others, v^hom he might have^nr 
tertained with equ&l: fucpefe, had not thfi db-*' 
cay of hij clothes made it np longer confiftent 
with their vanil^ to admit Hm to their tafeks^ 
or to aflbciate with him in public places. He 
nqw began - to iiad every man from home ^at 
\jrhofe houfq be called : and was therefore no - 
longer abk . to ^ procure tlje neccflaries of life, - 
but wandered about the town^^ flighted and 
neglefted, in queft'of a dinner, which he did- 
not always obtain, - 

V To compldteiiis mifery, he was purfued by ' 
theofficei^ fior fmail debts which he had conf^: 

5 trailed; 
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traded; and was therefore obliged to with' 
draw from the finall number of friends frcmi 
whom he had ftill reafon to hope. for -fevours^ 
His cuftom was to lie in bed the greateft part 
of the day, and to go out in the dark with 
the utmoft privacy, and after having paid his 
vifit return again. before morning to his lodg- 
ing, which was in the gprret of an obfcurc 



mn. 



Being thus excluded on one hand, and 
confined on the other, he fufFered the utmoft 
extremities of poverty, and ofteti fafted fo 
long that he was feized with faintnefs, atad 
had loft his appetite, not being able to bear 
the fmell of meat, till the adiion of his fto- 
xpach was reftored by a cordiaL 

In this diftrefs, he received a remittance of 
five pounds from London, with which hc„ 
provided himfelf a decent coat, and deter- 
mined to go to London, but unhappily fpent 
his money at a favourite tavern. Thus was 
he again confined to Briftol, where he was 
every day hunted by bailiffs. In this exi- 
gence he once more found a friend, who 
fheltered him in . his houfe, though at the 
4 ufual 
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hfnal inconveniences with which his com- 
pany was attended ; for he could neither he 
perfuadcd to go to bed in the night, nor to 
Hfe in the day; 

V 

It is dhferVable, that in thefe various fcenes 
of mifery, he was always difengag^d and 
cheerful : he at fome times purfued his ftu- 
dies, and at others continued or enlarged his 
epiftolary correfpbndehce ; rioi: was he ever 
fo far dejfeded a,s to endeatour to procure an 
increafe of his allowance by mj other me^ 
thods than accuiktidns and reproaches* 

He had now ho longer any hop^s of. af- 
fiftance from his friends at Briftol, who as 
merchants, and by confequence fuflSciendy 
ftudious of profit, cannot be fuppofed to 
have looked with much cotapailioh upon neg- 
ligence ajnd extravagance, or" to think ^ny 
excellence equivalent to a fault of fuch con-* 
fequence fts negle£t of cecoiiomy. It is na- 
tural to imagine, that many of thofe^ who 
would have relieved his real wants, were' dif- 
couraged from the exertion pf their benevc* 
lence by obfervation of the ufe which wad 
made of their favCHirs, and eonvi£fcion that 

Vol. IIL A a relief 
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relief would only be momentary, and that 
the fame neceffity would quickly return. 

At laft he quitted the houfe of his frien J^ 
and returned to his lodging at the inn, ftill 
intending to fet out in a few days for Lon- 
don ; but on the i oth of January 1 742- j, 
having been at fupper with two of his friends^ 
he was at his return to his lodgings airefted 
for a debt of about eight pounds, which he 
owed at a cofFee-houfe, and. conduced to the 
houfe of a IherifF's officer. The account 
which he gives of this misfortune, in a letter 
to one of the gentlemen with whom he had 
fupped, is too remarkable to be omitted. - 

" It was not a little unfortunate for me, 
*^ that I fpent yefterday's evening with you ; 
*^ becaufe the hour hindered' me from enter- 
^^ ing on my new lodging ; however, I have 
** now got one but fuch an one, as I believe 

nobody would chufe* 
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** I was arretted at the fuit of Mrs. Read, 
•* juft as I was going up flairs to bed, at Mr. 
•' Bowyer's ; but taken in fo private a man^ 
" ner, that I believe nobody at the White 

c *^ Lioa 
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^ Lion is apprifed of it Though I let the 
*' officers know the ftrength (or rather weak- 
nefs) of my pocket, yet they treated me 
with the utmoft civility ; and even when 
they condu<3:ed me to confinement, it was 
*• in fuch a manner, that I veiily believe I 
** could have efcaped, which I would rather 
** be ruined than have done, notwithftanding 
*' the whole amount of my finances was but 
*' three pence halfpenny. 
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*^ In the firft place I muft infift, that you 
will induftripufly conceal this from Mrs. 

^* S s, becaiife I would not have her 

*^ good-nature fuffer that pain, which,. I 
** know, flie would be apt to feel on this oc- 
** cafion. 
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Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by all 
the ties of friendfhip, by no means to have 
one uneafy thought on my account ; but 
•* to have the fame pleafantry of counte- 
*^ nance, and unruffled ferenity of mind, 
*' which (God be praifed I) I have in this, 
** and have had in a much feverer cala- 
•* mityr Furthermore, I charge you, if 
^* you value my friendfhip as truly as I do 

A a 2 " yours, 
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** yours, not to utter, or even harbour, iiie 
*^ leaft refcntment againft Mrs. Read. I be* 
*' lieve fhe has ruined me^ but i iredly for-* 
•* give hei" ; and (thou^ I will never more 
^* have any intimacy with her) I woufd^ at a 
•* due diftance, rather do her :m ^Qt of good, 
than ill wiU. Laftly (pardon the expref- 
fion), I abfolutely comtoand you not to 
offer me any pecuniary affiftanc^, nw to 
*^ attempt getting me any feom any one of 
" your friends. At another time,' or on 
** any other occafion^ you may^ jdear £-iend^ 
" he well affured, I would rather write » 
you in the fuhmiffive ftyle of a requeft^ 
than that of a peremptofy comtoandL 
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" However, that my, triity valuable friend 
may not- think I am too proud to afk a fa-^ 

^ vour, let me entreat you to let me h^ve 
your boy to attend me for this day, not' 
only for the fake of faving me the expence 
of porters, but for the delivery of fome let*' 

" ters to peopk whofe names I would no^ 

*' have known to ftrangers.^^ 

^ The civil treatment I have iJius iar tnef 
** from thofe whofe prifoner I am^ ma&es me 

** thankful 
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** thankful to the Almighty^ that, though he 
^[ has thought fit to vifit me (on my birtii-*- 
*^ night) with, afflidion^ yet (ftich is his great 
*' goodnejfe !) my afili<£tion h not without al- 
*' leviating. cisci^mftances. I murmur not ; 
^* but am all »figjj^jQn: to the divine will, 
^* As to the world, I hope that I fhall be en- 
^ dued by Hearsren with- that prefence of 
* mind, that ferene dignity in misfiDrtunej. 
^' that conftitucss the charafter of a. true no- 
^* bleman j. a dignity far beyond that of co-r 
^ ronets j a nobility aiifing- from the juft 
^ principles of phiiofophy, refined- aa4 ea;alt>!| 
t* ed: by thofe of phrilUamty,''-;*-T^ 

He continued five days at the officer's, In 
hopes that he Ihould be able to procure bail, 
find' avoid the neceffity of going to prifon. 
The ftate in which he pafled hia. time, and 
the treatment which he r^c^ived^ are very 
juftiy exprefled by him iu a, lette.r which he 
wrote to a friend : '^ The whole day," feyA 
he, " has been employed in various peoples* 
** filling 9iy head^ witfi theiI^ fGoliih. chiij^eri- 
^' cai fyftenxsy which- has obliged me ccJoUy 
" (as. far as nature will admit) to digeft, and 
1' acK^mraodat^ m^yfelf to, every difierent 

A a 3 ^> perfop.'s. 
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*' perfon's way of thinking; hurried from 
*^ one wild fyftem to another, till it has quite; 
** made a chaos of my imagination, and no-? 
" thing done — ^promifed-^ifappointed— or-» 
*• dered to fend, every hour, from one part 
*• of the town to the other." 
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. When his friends, who had hitherto ca- 
refled and applauded, found that to give bail 
and pay the debt was the fame, they all re- 
fufed to preferve him from a prifon at the 
expence of eight pounds j and therefore, after 
having been for fpme time at the officer^s 
houfe, " at an immenfe expence," as he ob- 
ferves in his letter, he was at length removed 
to Newgat?* 

This expence he was enabled to fupport by 
the generofity of Mr. Nafh at Bath, who, 
upon receiving from him an account of hi$ 
condition, immediately fent him five guineas, 
and promifed to promote his fubfcriptioa 
at Bath with all his intereft. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained 
a;t leaft a freedom from fufpenfe, and reft 
from the difturbing viciflitudes of hope and 
difappointpient j he now found that his 

friea4s 
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friends were only companions, who were 
willing to fliare his gaiety, but not to partake 
of his misfortunes ; and therefore he no 
longer expedted any affiftance from them. 

It muft however be obferved of one gen- 
tleman, that he offered to releafe him by 
paying the debt ; but that Mr. Savage wouU 
aot confent, I fuppofe becaufe he thought be 
had before been too burtherifome to him. 

He was offered by fome of his friends, 
that a coUedlion fhould be made for his en- 
J^rgepjent ; but he ^' treated the propofal, 
and declared, '^ he fhould again treat it, with 
" difdain. As to writing any mendicant Ict*- 
ters, he had too high a fpirit, and deter- 
mined only to write to fome miniftprs of 
** flate, to try to regain his penfion/* 

He continued to complain of thofe th^t 
had fent him into the country, and objeded 
to them, that he bad " lofl the profits of his 
" play, which bad been finifhed three years;'* 
and in another letter declares hi« refolution to 
publifh a pamphlet, that the world might 
]know how *^ he had been ufed/* 

A a 4 This 
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This pamphlet was never written ; for he 
in a very fhort time recovered his ufual tran- 
quillity, and chearfuUy applied himfelf to 
more inofFenfive fludies* He indeed fteadily 
declared, that he was promifed a yearly al- 
lowance of fifty pounds, and never received 
half the fum ; but he feemed to rbfign him* 
felf to that as well as to other misfortunes^ 
and lofe the remembrance of it in his amufe*;* 
ments and employments. 

The chcarfulnefs with whicl^ he bore his 
confinement, appears from the following let- 
ter, which he wrote, January the ^Qth^ tq 
one of his friends in London ; 

** I now write to you from my confine- 
** ment in Newgate, where 1 have been ever 
** fince Monday laft was fe*nnight, and 
^' where I enjoy myfelf with much ' more 
" tranquillity than I have known for upwards 
" of a twelvemonth paft ; having a room 
entirely to myfelf, and purfuing the amufe- 
ment of my poetical fhidies, uninterrupted,^ 
and agreeable to my mind, I thank the 
Almighty, I am now all coUedied In my- 
felf ; and, though my perfon is in confinc- 

•* ment. 
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♦* ment, my mind can expatiate on ample 
^* and ui«ful fqbjefts with all the freedom 
^- imaginable. I am now more converiant 
^^ with the Nine than ever j and if, inftea4 
^' of a Newgate-bird, I may be allowed to be 
^* a bird of the Mufes, I afTure you, Sir, % 
^^ fing very freely in my cage ; fometimes 
^' indeed in the plaintive notes of the night- 
^* ingale j but, at others, in the chear£i|) 
^} ftrains of the lark/'-i-r-r-rj 

•> 

In another letter he obferves, that he 
ranges from one fubje£t to another, without 
confining himfelf to any particular talk j and 
that he was employed one week upon oiic 
{Attempt, and the next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man defervea, 
at leaft, to be mentioned with applaufe j and, 
whatever faults may be imputed to him, the 
virtue of fufFering well cannot be denied him. 
The two powers which, in the opinion of 
Epi£letus, conftituted a wife man, are thofe 
of bearing and forbearing, which cannot in*- 
deed be affirmed to have been equally poflefF- 
ed by Savage ; and indeed the want of one ob- 
liged him very frequently to pradife the other. 

6 He 
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He was treated by Mr. Dagg, the keeper 
of the prifon, with great humanity ; wa^ 
fupported by him at his own table without 
any certainty of recompence j had a room to 
himfelf, to which he could at any time retire 
from all difturbance ; was allowed to ftand at 
the door of the prifon, and fometimes taken 
out into the fields ; fo that he fufFcred fewer 
hardfliips in prifon than he had been accuf- 
tomed to undergo in the greateft part of his 

life, 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence 
to a gentle execution of his office, but made 
fome overtures to the creditor for his releafe, 
though without effed ; and continued, du- 
ring the whole time of his imprifonment, to 
treat him with the utmoft tendernefs and ci- 
vility. 

Virtue is updoubtedly nioft laudable in tha^ 
ftate which makes it moft difficult ; and there- 
fore the humanity of a gaoler certainly de- 
ferves this public atteftationj and the man,- 
whofe heart has not been hardened ,by fuch 
an employment, may be juftly propofed as a 
pattern of benevolence. If an infcription was 

once 
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once engraved " to the honeft toll-gatherer/* 
lefs honours ought not to be paid ^* to the 
** tender gaoler/' 

* Mr. Savage very frequently received vifits, 
and fonietimes prefents, from his acquaint- 
ances j but they did not amount to a fub-* 
fiftence, for the greater part of which he was 
indebted to the gencrofity of this keeper ; but 
thefe favours, however they might endear to 
him the particular perfons from whom he 
received them, were very far from impreflP- 
ing upon his mind any advantageous ideas of 
the people of Briflol, and therefore he thought 
he could not more properly employ himfelf in 
prifon, than in writing a poem called " Loji-? 
** don and Briflol delineated/' 

When he had brought this poem to Its 
prefent ftate, which, without confidering the 
chafm, is not perfect, he wrote to London 
an account of his defign, and informed his, 
friend, that he was determined to print it 
with his name; but enjoined him not to 
communicate his intention to his Briftol ac- 
quaintance. The gentleman, furprifed at his 
refolution, endeavoured to difluade him from 
' publifhing 
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publiihing it, dt leaft from^ prefixing hU> 
iiame; and declared^ that he could not re-r 
concile the injuadion of fecrefy with bi^ 
refolution to own it at its firft appearance^ 
Ta this. Mr* Savage returned an anfwer agree-? 
jible to his charaiSter in the following terms* 

*^ I receired yours this morning;, and not 
^ "without a little furprize at the contents^ 
^ To anfwcr a queftion with a queftion, you 
^ alk me conx:erning London and Rriftol<^ 
^ Why win I add delineated? Why did Mr* 
•^ Woolafton add the fame word to his Re-* 
♦* LiGiON OF Nature r I fuppofe that it? 
^ was his will and pleafure to* add it in hi^ 
♦* cafe; md it is min|^ to do fo in my own* 
" You are pleafed to tell me, that you nn^ 
*' derftand not why fecrefy is enjoined, and 
*^ yet I intend to fet my name to it. My 
** anfwer is— I have my private reafons^ 
*' which I am not obliged to explain to any 
** one. You doubt my friend Mr. S 
" would not approve of it-^And what is it 
^* to me whether he does or not? J)o you 

imagine that Mr. S is to didate tQ 

me? If any man who calls himfelf my 
^^ friend fhould aifume fijah an air, I would 

" ipun\ 
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** Ipurn at his friendfhip widi contempt. 
** You fay^ I feeiii to tlunk fo by not ktting 
^ him know it^^— And fuppofe I do, what 
then ? Perhaps I caii give reafons for that 
difapprobation, very foreign from what 
you would imagine. You go ofi in faying, 
Suppofe I fhould not put my name to it—* 
My anfwer is, that I will not fuppofe any 
^* fuch thing, being determined to the con- 
♦* trary: neither. Sir, wotild I Have you 
" fuppofe, that I applied to you for want of 
" another prefs: nor would I have you ima-^ 
** gine, that I owe Mn S* • • obligatioas 
'' which I do not/' 

Such was his imprudence, and fuch his ob-^ 
ftinate adherence to his own refolutions, how-^ 
ever abfurd* ^ A prifoner ! fupported by cha- 
rity! and, whatever infults he might have 
received during the latter part of his ftay in 
Briftolj once careffed, efteemed, and prefent- 
jed with a Jiberal collection, he could forget 
on a flidden his danger and his obligations^ 
to gratify the petulance ©£ hb wit, or the 
eagernefs of his refentment, and publifh a 
fatire, hff which he might reafonably expe<3: 
that he ihould alienate thofe who then fup-' 

ported 
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ported him, and provoke thofe whom he could 
neither refift nor efcape. 

This refolution, from the execution of 
which it is probable that only his death 
could have hindered him, is fufficient to 
ihew, how much he difregarded all confi- 
derations that oppofed his prefent paffions^ 
and how readily he hazarded all future ad- 
vantages for any iiftmediate gratifications* 
Whatever was his predominant inclination, 
neither hope nor fear hindered him from 
complying with it; nor had oppofition any- 
other effed than to heighten his ardour, and 
irritate his vehemence. 

This performance was however laid afide, 
while he was employed in foliciting afliftanc^ 
from feveral great perforis ; and one interrup- 
tion fucceeding another, hindered him from 
fupplying the chafm, and perhaps from re- 
touching the other parts, which he can hardly 
be imagined to have finiflied in his own 
opinion ; for it is very unequal, and fome of 
the lines are rstther inferted to rhyme to 
others, than to fupport or improve the fenfe; 
but the firft and laft parts are worked up 
with great fpirit and elegance. 

His 
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His time v^as fpent in the prifon' for the 
moft part in ftudy, or in receiving vififs ; but 
fometimes he defcended to lower amufements^ ^ 
and diverted himfelf in the kitchen with the 
converfation of the crimifials ; for it was not 
pleafing to him to be much without com- 
pany; and though he was very capable of a 
judicious choice, he was often contented 
with the firft that offered: for this he was 
fometimes reproved by his friends, who found 
him furrounded with felons; but the reproof 
was on that, as on other occafions, thrown 
away; Ke' continued to gratify himfelf, and 
to fet very little value on the opinion of 
others. 

« 

But here, as in every other fcene of his 
life, he made ufe of fuch opportunities as 
occurred of benefiting thofe who were more 
miferable than himfelf, and was always ready 
to perform any office of humanity to his fel-' 
low-prifoners. 

r 

He had now ceafed from correlponding 
with any of his fubfcriberS except one, who 
yet continued to remit him the twenty pounds 
a year which he bad promifed him^ and by 

whom 
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%r!hom it was expefted that he would haV^ 
]i«en in a very ftort dnie enlarged, becaufe' 
lie had diredfeed the keeper to enqnire after 
the ftate o^ his debts* 

Howeiver^ he took (fare to enter His name! 
Siccording to the forms of the court; that the 
creditor might be obliged to md^e him fome 
allowance^ if he was continued a prifoner, 
Afld when on that occaiibn he appeared in the 
hsU "ims treated with very unufual refjp6<3:. 

But die referitment of the city Wis afterr 
wards raiied by fome accounts that had beaa 
ipread of the fatire^ and he was infohned 
that fonie of the merchants intended to pay 
the allowance which the law required, and 
.to detain him a prtfoner at their own «c- 
pence; This he treated as ari empty me*- 
iiace; and perhaps might have hailened the 
publication^ only to fibew how much he was 
fuperior to their infults, had not all his icbemep 
been faddeiily deftroyed. 

When he had 'been fix months In prifon, 
he received from one of his friends*, in 

. ^ ♦ Mr. ?cfe4 

whofe 
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-whcffekiodnefsbeliad the greateft confidence, 
and ion xit^ie affiftance he chiefly depended, 
a letter, that contained a charge of very atro- 
cious ingratitude, drawn up in fuch terms as 
Civddeii' r^ntm^nt dieted* Mr. lavage re- 
4fi*rii«d a very folemn proteflfttion ©f his iQ^ 
ooo^pce, but kowcytt speared much ^ 
turbed at the accufetion* Some days 9&&ir 
wards he was feized with a pain in his back 
^nd iide^ •which, as it was not violisnt, was 
not fui^eded to t^e dangerous} but^^wiiig 

^ily more languid And df je&a4r <^^ <b^ ^5th 
-of; July be cpnfiaed himfelf to hi^ foom^ and 
|a fever feized his ^rits« The fymptot^s 
gr^w every day more foTBoidable, but hifi 
tsonditi^n did not enable hioi to procure any 
afiiflance^ The laft time that the keeper fyw 
him w?ks on July Ihe 3^^*i when Savage;, 
feeing him at his bed-fide, (aid, with an un- 
xromnaon: eameftnefs, " I ha^ve fomcthing to 
** fay to you, Sir j" but, after a paufe, moved 
his h4rtd in a melancholy manner; and, 
finding himfelf unable to recoiled what he 
was going to commumcatey faid, " 'Tis 
^* gone!" The keeper foon after left himj 

• Ia 1743. 
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.and the ng^it morning he died. He was hue 
jried in the church-yard of St. Peter, at the 
expence of thp keeper. 

' Such were the life and death of Richard 
HSavage, a man equdly diftinguiflied by 
Virtues and vices: and at once remarkable 
4iis we(di:nefles and abilities* 

He was of a middle ftature, of a thin habit 
.pf body, a- loiig vifage, coarfe features, and 
melancholy afpe£t; of a gr^ve and manly 
deportment, a folemn dignity of mien; biit 
which, upon a nearer acquaintance, foftened 
into an ^^ngaging eafinefs of manners. His 
walk was flow, and his voice tremulous and 
piournfui. H^ was eafily excited to fmiles^ 
i)Ut very feldom provoked to laughter. , 

His mind was in; an uncommon degree vi-- 
gorous arid ^dive. His j udgement was accu-r 
jate, his apprehenfion quick, and his me- 
niofy fo tenacious, that he was frequently 
obferved to kijow what het had learned from 
pthers in % Ihort time, better thanthofijby 
jphom he was informed ; and could frequent- 
ly recollect incidents, with all their combi- 
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.hatioii of. circumftances^ whi^h few . w^uld 
have regarded Sithepriefent tiine, but wl^ich 
tie qificlmeifs orhis appreh^nfion xmpreffe4 
iaponiiimi r He: ihadvthe peculiar fejicity,. that 
hia attention noiifet deferted himj be wap 
prefentl.to/evcry^ cAjed:, atnd fegardful of /^^ 
^raoft trifling .occmTenc^> : He had t^Q ^art iqf 

.effcapiiigcfroin hiacpwa^fefl^ioji?, 4li4iic¥.PJ&^ 
^inodftting Hmftlf ,t<> eysary new ifeeae^ - 
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* ^jTathis quality jys to be imputed: the extent 
of his knowledge, compared with the:.iifaaU 
time which he fpent in vifible endeavours to 
Acouire it. He ^mingled- in eurfoty . cpnver- 
Ration rwitb. the fame -ftwdi^efs of -attention, 5* 
jpU^ers- apply, to, 5-. leduire ; ^nd,, aqiidll, the 
appearance of ,thoughtlefs gaijety^, loft no.njeW^ 
idea thax,wa$ ftarted,- noj: any hint that could 
ji^e , improved.. , He had therefore. -inade. In 
coffee-houfes the fame proficiency as in other 
ftudies: and it is remarkable, that the writ- 
liigs of a man of little education and little 
reading have an air of^learniffg fcarcely to 
be found in any other performances, but 
yrhich perhaps as often obfcures as embellifhes 
Jjieib." 



* >. I 
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His judg(Mient wa$ eminantly exad both 
with regard to writings and to men^ The 
knowledge of tife v^s indeed his chief aD* 
tainm^nt j and it ifi not without ibme iati^ 
h&ion% i^at I can ptodace the fnffiiaig^ of 
Savage in fiivour of human natqre, of wliic|i 
fee tte^r Appeared 10 ^mtnadii fuc^ pjfo^ 
ideas a* fom^^ who per^a|)S had neither hiq 
judgement ttot experience^ ha^e pubHflied^ 
either in oftentatiqn pf tl^eir fagacity, vindi-f 
eatioa of tl^eir crimes^ or g;r^tiQcfttiot^'of tliei^ 

nulitet • 

\. . . 

His inethoJi qf lif? pgirticil|ar!y qualified him 
for converfat)6n, of which be knew how to 
pradtife all tftfe graces, Hfe was never vehciy 
Ijxent Of loud| but at onfre mpdeft and cafy, 
Open ^nd rgfpe^vl } bjs hnguage was vivai^ 
i-ioiis and eleganT,' aiid equally l^appy tipoi^ 
grave or humorous fubjeds. He w^s generally 
eenfur^d for not knowing wherj to retire j bu| 
^at was not the defe41: qf his judgement^ but 
pf his fortune ; when he left his company, 
^e was frequently to fpend the remaining 
part of the night in the ftreet, or at leaflf 
^as abanjioned to gloomy refledions, whicU 
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it id not Grange that he delayed a8 long a^ ha 
could ; atid fometinaes forgot tha,t he gave 
others pain to avoid it himfelf* 



. It oamidt befnidii that he tndde.ufe ^f his 
^t^^litiM ht the dke^lioa of his pwn condud : 
lam irr^iil&r and (Uf&p^ed mannet of life had. 
•».<l<Mnl tl» (Ut«V ^crr, p>ffioa that 
liiq[)pe&igd tt> bdi ^s:cited by the prefbnud of its 
bbjeSj and that flavery to his paflioiia tecU, 
procally produced a life irregular and diffi- 
pa£ed« He was not mafter of his own mo^ 
tlons^ xxor could promife any thio^ fpr the 
aext dajk 



I 

\ 



With ^^ffd ti^ hh aJdonotay,! noth'ingrx:iQi 
bt 9^^ io tb§ ifela^ji frf" Jbisiiffc He aijp- 
ptf»t^d. t)Q ^itili jbimf^ bclnit to lie ftippi^nied 
by 4>theni, $r^ 4iff>«9(^ from aj! neceffitf of 
ptoiHfediag for toai^lf} he th«r4fo»e Bnim 
profec»««4 My Metoe of a4y:fltfttiige<: ntir 

ende^j^OWM f ven to t^c^^t the profits? wJii^ 
hj^ Yrritings ; fought have affi)rded hun* Pit 
t^ia^per w^^ia copjfeq^en&e of thi: domioioo of 
^$ paf^OPSf uiK!ertain: ^.a^ ^priciou^j' he wa^ 
e*6ly «^ged, 5tfJi4eafrfy(jyg^«tfj h^t^ i» 

3^3 «c<;ttfe4 



:fcaufed bf^ retaimrig^- Efe 'hitredmore tefta- 
dodfly'tiian his bene volcncCir^' ^ - ;.- 



r ' r I 



He was companionate both by nature and 
principle^:- axiial wacys ready to perform offices 
o£. humanity J but when hie w^s provoked 
(and very finail tjfFeiic^s weS-e fufficient to 
provoke him), he woild profecutt his revenge 
with the utmoft acriiftdny tiil his pJaffidn hdd 
Hibfided*- - • ''i •'»• 't iV .,.'!• ! ..,.v i 






J. J 



» 

^ His fiiehdfhip was therefore of Kttle vi^ne; 
ft)r thooigh he was Tiealous in the fupport or 
vindication of thofe whom he loved^ yet it 
was always dangerous to trull him, becaufe 
herxonfideredc hittifdf as dif charged by. the 
firft quarrel from all ties of honour or grati- 
dtde; -and would betray- thdfe fecrets which, 
fivthewarmtli- of confidence, had been im-- 
fttSted tc^ him, ■This- pri«ilice drew upon 
him an;:univerf4 -ac(Jufsu:ion of ingra;^ude: 
Hc^r dafn it be denied that he was very Tcady 
^^fet himfelf free from theioadof an obli- 
gatiba; for he could not bear to conceive 
himfdf iii a ftate of dependence, his pride 
beit^g equally powerful witk his other prf- 
fione^ and appearing iii the form of infolence 

at 
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W dhe time, and of .vanity at another; Va- 
hity, the moft innocent i^ecies 61 ptid^; tvds 
moft frequently predominant i Hi eoiild ridt 
ealily leave off, when he had once begun to 
mention himfelf or his works ; nor ever read 
his vcrfes without dealing his eyes from the 
pSLgCy to difcover, in the faces of his audierttej 
how they were afFcdlcd with driy fatduritci 
paflage^ : 

A Kinder hame tliah that 6? Vanity ought 
to be given to the delicacy with which he wai 
always careful to feparate his own merit from 
every other nian's, and to rejeft that praiffe to 
^Yhitsh hfe had no claim. He did ndt forget^ 
in mentioning his performancesj to mark 
every linie that had been fuggefted or amend-* 
^d } and was fo accurate, as to relate that he 
owed three words in Tbe Wandisrer to the ad- 
vice of his friends. » 

: His veracity. Was qufeftioned, blit with lit- 
rie reafon j his Accounts, though not indeed 
always the fame, were generally confiScnt. 
When he loved any man, he fupprefled all 
his faults ; and, when he had been offended 
by him, concealed all his virtues: but his 

B b 4 charaders 
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characters were generally true^ fo £ir a& Ke 
proceeded; thougk it caanot be (knie^, that 
his partiajity might have fometimei^ thQ ^k^ 
of falfebood- -- 

In cafes; indifierent^ he was zealous for vir^ 
tue, truths and jufticc: he knew very well 
th<B neceflity of gbodnefs to the prefent and !»• 
ture happinefs of mankind ; nor is there per* 
haps any writer, who has lefs endeavoured to 
pkafe by- flatt-ering the appetites, or pervert- 
ing the judgen^ent. 

As an ajuthor,. therefibce, and he now ceafe^ 
to influence bxankind in aay other chiurader, 
i£ one piece wMch he hqd refolyed to fupprdls 
he excepted^ he has very little to £faf l^iQr 
the ftri£teft moral or reli]gious cej^t^b^ Ani 
though he may not be altogether fecisre ^gaifift 
the objections of the criticyit miift howeveir 
be acknowledged, that his works are the pro- 
du&ions of a genius truly poetics^; afid, 
what many writers who have been more la* 
vifhly applauded cannot boaft^ that they haviB 
an original air, which has tio reiembltince of ' 
any foregoing writer j that tht verfificatiote 
and fentiments have a cafV peculiar to them- 

felves. 
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iblveS) which iko man can imitate whh- fiio-* 
c^fsy b^caufb what was nature in Savag^^ 
would ia another be a^blkation. It moft be 
co^eflb^y tlbat h^s deicriptions are linking,^ 
hi$ images animated^ his fidions juftly ima*^ 
ginedy and hia allegories artfulty pwfued; 
that his di£tion is elevated, though fometimes 
fcnrced) and his mimbjem fonorous^ aiatd A^jef- 
tiC| though frequently fluggiih and encttin^ 
bercd* Of his flyle, the general fault is hatfh-> 
ntkf and its general e;s;cellenco is dignify; of 
tus* fentitoteixts, the pf etailing beauty is- fiibli^ 
mity, and uniformity the prevaildng de&^ 

FofKi»tif^, 6r fdthkwrilingsv none, who 
candfeflj^ edMd«^ hk fortune, will thirfc an 
apology eithe!^ pectS^aj or difficult, tf he 
was^ not always fiifficiently inflrnded in hia 
fiibjed, his knowledge was at Icaft greater 
than ci3uld bavd been attained by others in 
tibe faai6 ftate* If his works were fometimes 
unfiniA*d, accuraey cannot reafoaably be ex- 
adied from a man opprcfled* with want, which 
he ha& no h<^e of relieving but by a fpeedy 
pubKea(ion% The xnfolence and refentment of 
wtnch he ist accufed' were not eafily to be 
avoided by a great mind, irritated by perpe- 

. " tual 
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tual hardfhips, and coriftrained hourly to re^ 
turn the ^uirns of contempt, and reprefs the 
infolence of profperity J and vanity may furely 
readily be pardoned in him, to whom life af- 
forded no other comforts than barren praifea^ 
and the confcioufnefe of deferving them. 

, Thpfc are no proper judges of hifr conduft, 
who have flumbered away their time on the 
down of affluence; nor will any wife man 
|)reiume to fay, " Had I been in Savage's 
V condition, I fhould have lived or written 
** better than Savage^?* 

r 

This relation will not be wholly without its 
ufe, if thofe, who languifli under any part of 
iih fufferings, fhall be enabled to fortify their 
patience, by reflecting that ^ey. fcsl . only 

thofe afflictions from which the abilities of 

. . . • . ' 

Savage did not exempt him j ,or:tliofe,. whO| 
in confidence of fuperior capacities or attaifi- 
meats, diiregard the common maxims of life, 
fttall be. reminded, that nothing will fupply 
the want of prudence ; and that negligetice 
and irregularity, long continued, will make 
knowledge ufelefs^ wit ridiculous^ and genius 

[e. :. .■ :' - ' /. . 
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A N Acfiwi^t of J^Ti iSwIft l^M'bcfcti abeadjr 

nei^j tejr Dr. Haw.kcfwartl^ acoof^dii^g to ft 
fcheme which I laid before him in tjboe intir 
raacy of cm* friendfhip. I cannot therefore 
h^ esKpfcSed Oo iiy^ji^ -of a life» ccwicermng 
^whkh VhhA ioog Cukq t:t>nimumcated vxj 
thoiaglitti.to a xttasx oapabk cf 4iligQifying his 
nanation 'w&th Ifa. muc^^ of Ikiguage 

fUid fwct .«£ ftntiaeijti ' . 

r • 

J)ON ATHAN )SWI?T was, according 
to an accoMit faid te be written "by hknfelf, 
the fon of Jonathan Swift, an attorney, and 
was born at Dublin on St. . Andrew's day, 
1 667 : according to his own report, as deli- 
vered by Pope to Spence^ he was bom at 

X^eicefteri 
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Leicefter, the fon of a clergyman, who was 
xninider of a parifh in Herefordfhire*. Du-* 
ling his life the place of his birth was unde- 
termined. He was contented to be called an 
Jriihman by the Iriih ; but would occafionally 
call himfelf an Englifhman. The queition 
may/ withoub iiuch i|gret, hp left in ^e ob* 
fcurity in which he delighted to involve it* 

Whatever was his birth, his education was 
i&ifliv He was ferit^at the age of fix to ftie 
-£jiool at Kilkenny, and in his fifteenth year 
f(i68a) vu admitted into the TJnix^iity cf 
■Dublim . • 

In. his academical ftudies he was eitheir not 
diligent or not happytr It inuft ^ difappoiht 
every leader's expedlatton, that^ when at the 
ufual time he : claimed the * Bachelorfliip df 
Arts, he was found by the examiners tod 
conlpicuoufly deficient for regular admiilion, 
^nd obtained his degree at lafi; ^^X^t^i^l^fa- 
your ; a term ufed in that univerfity |q 4f iiotf 
f^ant of merit. : ? 

* ' f Spencc*s Anecdotes, vol. It. p. 273# I 
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Of this difgrace it may be eafily fuppofcd 
that he was much afliamed, and (hame had ks 
proper efFefl: in producing reformation; He re*- 
folved from that time to ftudy eight hours 
a-day, and continued his ifiduftty for Teven 
Hrears, with what, improvtoient h fufficiently 
known. This part of his ftory well delervoB 
to be remembered ; it may afford ufeful ad- 
monition and power&l I encouragement to 
many men, whofe abilities have been mad^ 
for , a time nfelefs by their paffions or plea«- 
fures, and who, having loft onerpaft of life 
in idlenefsy are tempted to throw aw£^ the 
remainder in deipair^ 

% 

In this courfe of daily application he conti- 
nued three years longier at Dublin ; and iii 
^his time, if the obfervation and mcnaory of 
an old companion may be trufted, he drew 
the firft fketch of his Tak of a Tub^ 

When he was about one-and-twenty 
(1688), being by the death of Godwin Swift 
his uncle, who had fupported him, left with- 
out fubfiftence, he went to confult his mother, 
who then lived at Leicefter, about the ftiture 
jgourfe of his life^ and by her diredion folicit^ 

. ed 
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csfl .Ac advice and patronage of Sax WilUata 
Temple^ who had married <¥i« of Mn. 

Swift's relation, and whofe father Sir John 
TwApIe, Mafter of the Rolis Ip Iraknd^ ;fe^ 
l«r«d tri great famiUlLrlty <tf fiiefvdfliip *i^ 

^odwiii SMriftt by whom Jen%$hita had heea 

.t53( tt«(.tilntMiiaitt:aifled.\ 

r Tesnple ii^ceivcd .xtrith fufRckmt kindntfe 
the inephew of his father's frietid, with whom 
lie waS) when they convcried tagcther, fo 
ihtidt pieafed, that he detailed him two ysm 
Iri. his houfe. Here he became Tsamwn to 
King William, who foi»ctifl3ke8 vifited Tem^ 
pie when he was difabled by the gout, and, 
beiJEig attended by Swift in the garden, ihew- 
ed himhqw to cut ^fpaiagw in the Dutch 
•way* 

King Wtffiawi*^ aotion^wore all mllitery; 
and he expreffed his kindnefs to Swift by of-^ 
fering to make Jiim a captain, of J»rfe* 

Whfiji Temple removed to Moor-park, he 

took Swift with him ; and wiien he was cOiOr- 

fnhed by the Earl of Pocdaod about the ex^ 

pedience of complying with a bill then de- 

4 pending 
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pending for making parliaments triennial, 
againil which King William was. ftongly pre- 
judiced, after having in vain triqd to fhew 
the Earl that the propofal involved noticing 
dangerous to royal power, he lent Swift ft)r 
the fame purpofe to the King. Swift, who 
probably was proud of Iiis empldyment, arid 
went with all the confidence of a young man, 
foupd his arguments, and his art of diiplay- 
ing them, made totally inefth'Sbi^ hy the pre- 
determination of the King ; and ufed to taen*- 
tion this difappointmcnt as his firfi: antidote 
againft yanity. 



"-' ' • i ". \ . 






Before fee left Ireland he coritradejl a .dif- 
ord^r, as he .thought, by ea.ting ^tdo muchi 
fruit. The original :o£^ difcafibs ia cotaraoniy 
obfcure. Almoft every boy eats as much 
fruit as he can get, without any ^reat incon- 
venience. ' The difeaip gf Swift w^is ^fddinefs 
with deafnefs,' whicli iiftkcked hM^fit)in^time^o 
time, began very eairl^, «purfued "him tiiroiigh 
life, and at laft fe'nt him to the gta've, depri- 
ved of 'reafcri. 



.^^ • 



r\ ' r 



Being much opprefled at Mobr-park by 

this grievous malady, he was advifed to try 

Vol. III. ' C c his 



his native, air 'and went to Ireland; bu^, 
finding no Jberieftt, returned to Sir William, 
at whofe houfe' he continued his ftudies, and 
is known to haye read, among other books^ 
'Cyprian, and Irenatu,. Hfe thought exercife 
of great neceifity, and pfe'd to ruii. half a 
niile Up and down a hill every two hours. 



- r .iJ J.) ' '- 1 JJ- J 



.' ItiS! eify ftaisjj^^PjC.'tllat the mode m which 
JU^^firftrdegree.was^.eenferred left. him x\g 
jbsmA fottdnef^ ifor the Univerfity . of Dublin^ 
and therefote he refolved to become a Mafter 
of Arts at Oxford. In the teftimonial ^hich 




5;* 1692) whH .fo'cK- reception 
iai-d as furiy cdritiiited'^M; - • 

c:i W%ik ;K^ iiy^ h^ Jtfed td 

He tfiay^llg^ on foot, unlefs fome violence of 
'sYfatljer.^drpY^ af 

night he would go to a penny lodging, where 
he purchafed clean fheets for fix-pence. This^ 
p]^£);ice Lord Orrery ijnputes to^hrs innate love 
61 groQhefs.and vulgajrity : fome may afcribe 
It 50 his defife of fiiryejcihgTiuman life thrqugh 

all 
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all its varieties; and others, perhaps with 
equal probability, to a paflion which feems 
to have been deep fixed in his hieart, the love 
of a fhilling. 

In time he begail to think thdt his attend-^ 
ance at Moor-pairk deferred fome other re- 
compehce than the plea/ure, however nun* 
gled with imprbvement, of Templets cbnver- 
fation; and grew fo impatient, that (1694) 
he w-ent away in difcontent* 

Temple, confcious of having given reafon 
for complaint^ is faid to have made . him De- 
puty Matter of the Rolls in Ireland j which, 
according to his kinfman's account, was an 
office which he knew him not able to dif- 
charge. Swift therefore refolved to enter 
into the Churchy in which he had at firft no 
higher hopes tlian of the chaplainfhip to the 
Factory at Lifbon; but being recommended 
to Lprd Gapel, he obtained the prebend of 
Kilroot in Connor ^ of albout a hundred pounds 
a year. 

But the infirmities of Temple made a com- 
panion like Swift fo neceflary, that he invit- 

C c a ed 
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ed him back, with a promife to procure him 
Engliih preferment, in exchange for the pre- 
bend which he defired him to refign. With 
this requeft Swift quickly complied, having 
perhaps equally repented their feparation, and 
they lived on together with- mutual fatisfac- 
tion ; and, in the four yeafs that pafTed be- 
tween his return and Templets death, it is 
probable that he wrote the uale of a Tub and 
the Battle of the Books. 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, 
that he was a poet, and wrote Pindarick Odes 
to Temple, to the King, and to the Athe- 
nian Society, a knot of obfcure men, who 
^publifhed si periodical pamphlet of anfwers to 
queftion6, fent, or fuppofed to be fent, by 
Letters. I have been told that Dryden, hav- 
ing pcrufed thefe verfes, faid, " Coufin Swift, 
" you will never be a poet;'* and that this 
denunciation was the motive of Swift's per- 
petual malevolence to Dryden. 

^ In 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy 
with his manufcripts to Swift, for whom he 
had obtained, from King William, a promife 
of the firft prebend that fhould be vacant at 

Weftminfter or Canterbury. , 

That 
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That this promife might not be forgotten. 
Swift dedicated to the King the pofthumous 
works with which he was intruded , but nei- 
ther the dedication, nor tendernefs for the 
man whom he once had treated with confi- 
dence and fondnefs, revived in King William 
the remembrance of his promife. Swift 
awhile attended the. Court j but foon found 
his folicitations hopelefs« 

* 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berk- 
ley to accompany him into Ireland, as his 
private fecretary; but after having done the 
bufinefs till their arrival at Dublin, he then 
found that one Bti/b had perfuaded the Earl 
^hat a clergyman was not a proper fecretary, 
and had obtained the office for himfelf* In 
a man like Swift, fuch circumvention and in- 
conftancy muft have excited violent indigr 
nation* 

But he ,had yet more to fufier. Lord Berkley 
■had the difpofal of the deanery of Deny, and 
Swift expefted to obtain it ; but by the fecreta- 
ry's influence, fuppofedtohave been fecured by 
a bribe, it was beftowed on fomebody elfe ; and 
Swift was difmilTed with the livings of Laracor 

C c 3 and 
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and Ratbbeggin in the diocefe of Meath^ 
which together 4id not equal half the value 
of the dpaqery. 

At Laracor he incre^ed the parochial duty 
by reading prayers on Wednefdays and Frir 
days, and p^onned all the offices of hU 
prpfeflion with great decency and exaftnef§. 

Soon ^fter his fettlement at Laracor, hq 
invited to Ireland the unfortunate Stellal a 
young woman whofe name was Johnfon, thq 
daughter of the fteward of Sir William Tem- 
ple, who, in coDiideration of her father's 
virtues, left her a thoufand pounds. With 
her came Mrs. Dingley, whofe whole fortune 
was twenty^feven pounds a year for her life. 
With thefe Ladies he pafled his hours of rc- 
laxadon, and to them he opened his bofomj 
but they never refided in the fame houfe, nor 
did he fee either without a witnefs. They 
-liyed at the Parfonage, when Swift was 
/ayray; and when he returned, removed to a 
lodging, or to the houfe of a neighbouring 
flergyman. 

... Swift 
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Swift was not one of thof@ minds which 
amaze the world with early pregnancy : hH 
firft work, except his .f(??v gpoefical EipSiys^ 
was the Difenfions m , Athens apd Bfimc^ PV^^- 
liffied (1701) in' his thirty^-fburth yeaf , - After 
its ^ppearfince, paying a vifit to fomc bilhop^ 
he heard mention matde of the new paii^phlct 
that Burnet had written, replete with political 
knowledge. When he feemed to doubt Bur- 
net's riglit to the work, he was told by the 
Bifhop, that he was a youing many and, ftifl 
perfiftingr to doubt, eteat he ^acs n ver^ fofitivt 
young man^ 

Three years alterg^^rd {i 7P4) waq^ pu))Ufhw 
ed The Tale of ^ Tub: <?f *hi* bdok ohsarity 
may be perfuadei} tolthhik titbat it might bfe 
written by a man of a peculiar charader, 
without ill intention, but it is certainly of 
dangerous example. That S^ift ^as its au- 
'tht)r, though it be ui^iVierfally believed,- Was 
never owned by hlThfelFj- not very well prcf- 
ved by ahy evidence : iJlit ^ho ;othef x:laitttiftt 
can be prdduced, and he did not deny it 
when Archbifhop Shaipe and the Diichefs of 
Somerfet, by fhewing It to the Queeh^ de- 
barred him from a biflioprick. 

ac4 /When 
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When this wild work firft raifed the atten- 
tion of the publick, Sacheverell, meeting 
Smalridge, tried to -flatter him, by feeming 
to think him the author; but Smalridge an- 
fwered with indignation, ** Not all that you 
" and I have in the world, nor all that ever 
^* we fliall have, fhould hire me to write the 
" TakofaTubr 

The digreffions relating to Wotton and 
Bentley n^uft be confefled to difcover want of 
'knowledge, or want of integrity; he did 
not underfland the two controverfies, or he 
willingly mifreprefented them. But Wit can 
'ftand its ground agaihft Truth only a little 
while; The honours due to learning have 
been juflly diftributed by the decilion of 

pofterity* 

' • . . .- . . 

• t 9 

The Battle of the Books is fo like the Com- 
hat des Livresy which the fame queftion con- 
cerning tl^e Ancients and Modems had pro- 
duced in FraAce, that the improbability of 
fuch a coincidence of thoughts without com- 
munication is net,, in my ppinion, balanced 
by the anonymous proteftation prefixed, in 
which all knowledge of the French book is 
peremptorily difowned* 

For 
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Vor fome time after Swift was probably 
employed in folitary ftudy, gaining the quali- 
fications requifite for future eminence. How 
often he vifited England, and with what dili-^ 
gence he attended his pariflies, I know not. 
It was not till about four years afterwards 
that he became a profefled author, and then 
one year (1708) produced The Sentiments of 
a Church-of- England Man; the ridicule of 
Aftrology, under the name of Bickerflaff\ 
the Argument againji aholtjhing Chriftianity ; 
and the defence of the Sacramental Tejl. 

The Sentiments of a Church'^f^England 
Man is written with great coolnefs, mode- 
ration, eafe, and perfpicuity. The Argu-- 
ment againji aboli/hing Chrijlianity is a very 
happy and judicious irony. One paiTage in 
it deferves to be feledled. 



** If Chriftianity were once abolifhed, how 
could the free-thinkers, the ftrong reafon- 
ers, and the men of profound learning, be 
able to find another fubjeft fo calculated, 
in all points, whereon to difplay their abi- 
lities ? What wonderful productions of wit 
fhould we be deprived of fx-om thofe, whofe 



cc 

C( 



" genius. 
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" genius, by contiaual pradicc, hath bieen 
?* wholly turned upon raillery and inveftives 
^* againft religion, and would tlierefore never 
♦* be able to fhine, or diftinguifli tbemfelves, 
** t^on any other fubjedt? We are dsdly 
" complaining of the great decline of wit 
•* among us, and would take away the great- 
^ eft, perhaps the only, topick we have left. 
f^ Who would ever have fufpedled Afgill for 
f^ a wit, or Toland for a philofopher, if the 
^^ inexhauftible ftock qf Chriftianity had not 
^' been, at hand to provide them with mate-f 
rials ? What other fubje£t, through all art 
or nocture, could have produced Tindal for 
a profound author, or fiimifhed him with 
*^ readers? It is the wife choice of the fub- 
*' je(3:.that alone adorns and diftinguifhes the 
^ writer. For had an hundred fuph p^ns as 
^^ thefe been employed on the fide of reli- 
*^ gion, they would have irnmediately funk 
•' into filence and oblivion/* 

The reafonablenefs of a Tg/? is not hard to 
be proyied; but perhaps it muft be allowed 
that the proper teft has not been chofen. 

The attention paid to the papers publifhed 
under the name of Bickerjlqff;^ induced Steele^ 

• 2 when 
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when he projected the T^er^ to aflume an 
appellatian which had already gained poffeA 
fion of the reader s notice^ . 

In the year following he wrote a Pr<je£i 
for the Advancement of Religion^ addrefled to 
Lady Berkley j by whofe kindnefs it is not 
unlikely that he was ^vanced to his bene- 
fices. To this projed:, which is formed with 
great purity of intention, and difplayed with 
]^ritelinefs and elegance, it can only be 
objefted, that, like many projeds, it is, if 
fiot generally impracticable, y^t evidently 
hopelefs, as it fuppofes more zeal, concord, 
and perfeverance, than a view of mankind 
gives reafon for expeding. 

He vnrote likewife this year a Vindication of 
picker/faff'; and an explanation of an Ancient 
Prophecy^ which, though not completed in 
fill its parts, cannot be read without amaze- 
ment. 

Soon after began the bufy and important 
part of Swift's life. He was employed (17 1 o) 
by the Primate of Ireland to folicit the Queen 
for A remiifion of the Firft Fruits and Twen- 
.tieth parts to the Irilh Clergy. With this 

purpofe 
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purpofe he had recourfe to Mr. Harley, to 
whom he was mentioned as a man negleded 
and opprefled by the laft miniftry, becaufe 
he had refufed to co-operate with fome of 
their fchemes. What he had refufed, has 
never been told ; what he had fufFered was, 
I flippofe, the exclufion from a: bifhoprick by 
the remonftrances of Sharpe, whom he de- 
fcribes as the barmlefs tool of others hate^ and 
whom he reprefents as 2Lhtxyfdj:dLS fuing for 
pardon^ 

/ 

Harley's defigns and fituation were fuch as 
made him glad of an auxiliary fo well quali- 
fied for his fervice: he therefore foon admit- 
ted him to familiarity, whether ever to con- 
fidence fome have made a doubt; but it 
would have been difficult to excite his ze^l 
without perfuading him that he was trufted, 
and not very eafy to delude him by falfe per- 
fuaficns. 

He was certainly admitted to thofe meet- 
ings in which the firft hints and original plan 
of adtion are fuppofed to have been formed; 
and was one of the fixteen Minifters, or 
agents of the Miniftry, who met weekly at 
6 each 
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each other's houfes, and were united by the 
name of Brother. 

Being not immediately confidered as an 
obdurate Tory, he converfed indifcriminately 
with all the wits, ' and was yet the friend of 
Steele ; who, in the Tatler^ which began in 
1 710, confefles the advantages of his con-< 
verfation, and mentions fomething contribut- 
ed by him to his paper. But he was now 
immerging into political controverfy; for 
the fame year produced the Examiner^ of 
which Swift wrote thirty-three papers. In 
argument he may be allowed to have the ad- 
vantage; for where a wide fyftem of con* 
du£t, and the whole of a publick charafter, 
is laid open to enquiry, the accufer having 
the choice of fadbs, muft be very, unlkilful if 
he does not prevail ; but with regard to wit, 
I am afraid none of Swift's papers will be 
found equal to thofe by which Addifon op- 
pofpd him. 

Early in the next year he publiftied a Pro-- 
pofal for correSing^ improving^ and af certain'^ 
ing the Engltjh Tongue^ in a Letter to the 
Earl of Oxford j written without much 

know- 
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knowledge of the general nature of language,* 
and without any accurate enquiry into the 
hiftory of other tongues. The certainty and 
ftability which, contrary to all experience, he 
thinks attainable', he propoies to fecure by 
inflituting an academy; the decrees of which 
ttQty man would have been willing, and 
many would have been proud to difobey^ 
and which, being renewed by fiiccelSve elec- 
tions, would ill a fhort tim6 hkve ' differed 
from, itfelf* . ' 

Hfe wr6t€ the fame year a Letter to the Oc- 
tober Club^ a number of Tory Gentlemen 
Tent from the country to Parliament, who 
formed themfelves into a club, to the number 
of about a hundred,' and met to animate the 
zeal and raife the expedatipns of each other. 
They thought, with great reafon, that the 
Mihifters were lofing opportunities ; that fuf- 
ficient ufe was not made of the general ardour 
of the nation ; thdy called loudly for more 
changes, and ftrongefr efforts ; and demanded 
the punifhment of part, and the difiniflion of 
the reft, of thofe whom they confideted as 
publick robbers; 

Their 
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" Their eagernefs was not gratified ' by the 
Queen, or by Harley. The Queen was pro- 
bably flow becaufe fhe was afraid, and Har- 
ley was flow becaufe he was doubtful; he 
was a tory only by neceflSty, or for coiivem^ 
4mce ; and when he had powfer in hi's tiaadsiy 
had no fettled purpofe -for which he fliould 
employ it; forced to ^gratify to - a certain de- 
gree the Tories who fupported him, but un- 
willing to make his * reconcilement ' to the 
Whigs uttjerVy defperate, he correfpoiided ^ 
.once with the 'two expectants of the 'Ctown^ 
.ancj kfpt, as has been qbferved, the fuccefliofi 
.undetermined. Not kijowing. what tOr do, he 
did- nothing; and with the fate of'a;4Qu^le« 
dealer,, at laft helofl; his power, but jsyjptJtkfc 
enemies, ,,,' , 

• - r 

Swift feenis to have concurred in opmioh 
With \ht O£tober Club: but it was not in his 
|)ower to quicken the tardinefs of Harley, 
whom he ftimulat'ed as much as he could, biit 
with little effed. He that knows not whi- 
ther to go, is in no hafte to move. Harley, 
who was perhaps not ijuick by nature, became 
yet* more flow by irrefoltition ; and was con- 
tent to hear that dilatbrinefs lamented as ni- 

tural. 
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tural| wliich he applauded in himfelf as po- 
litick. 



Without the Tories^ howerer, nothing 
could be done ; and as they were not to be 
gratified^ they muft be appeafed ; and the 
condud of the Minifter, if it could not be 
vindicated, was to be plaufibly excufed. 

Swift now attained the zenith of his poH^ 
tical importance: he publifhed (1712) the 
Conduit of the Allies ^ ten days before the Par- 
liament aflembled. The purpofe was to per*- 
fuade the nation to a peace, and never had 
any writer more fuccefs. The people, who 

* 

had been amufed with bonfires and triumphal 
proceffions, and looked with idolatry on the 
General and his friends, who, as they thought, 
had made England the arbitrefs of nations, 
were confounded between fhame and rage, 
when they found that mines had been exhquft" 
ed^ and millions dejlroyed^ to fecure the Dutch 
or aggrandize the emperor, without any ad- 
vantage to ourfelves ; that we had been bri- 
bing our neighbours to fight their own quar- 
rel ; and that amongft our enemies we might 

number our allies. 

That 
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* That 18 now no longer doubted, of which 
the nation was then firft informed, that the 
war wa$ unneceflarily protradled to fill the 
pockets of Marlborough ; and that it would 
have been continued without end, if he 
could have continued his annual plunder. 
But Swift, I fuppofe, did not yet know whatU 
he has fincc written, that a commiflion was 
drawn which would have appointed him Ge- 
neral for life, had it not become inefFedual by 
the refolution of Lord Cowper, who refufed 
the feaL 

Whatever is received^ fay the fchools, is re^ 
ceived in proportion to the recipient. The power 
of a political treatife depends much upon the 
difpofition of the people ; the nation was 
then combuftible, and a fpark fet it on fire. 
It is boafted, that between November and Ja- 
nuary eleven thoufand Were fold ; a great 
number at that time, when we were not yet 
a liation of readers. To its propagation cer- 
tainly no agency of power or influence was 
wanting. It fumiftied arguments for conver- 
fation, fpeeches for debate, and materials for 
parliamentary refolutions. 

Vol. III. D d Yet, 
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Yet, Airely, wiioever furveys this wotidfer- 
Working pamphlet with cool peilifal, will 
fconfefs that its efficacy was fupplied by tht 
pafiions of its readers ; that it operates by the 
miere weight x>f fai9:s, with very little ^ft- 
ance from the hand that produced them. 

This year (1712) he publifhed his ReficC'^ 
iions on the Barrkr TCreaty^ which carries on 
the defign of his ConduSl of the Allies^ and 
fliews how little wgard in that negotiation 
had been fliewn to the intereft of England, 
and how much of the conquered country had 
been demanded by the Dutch. 

• 

This was 6)lIowed by Remarks on the Bi^ 
Jbop ofSamrns InfroduBion io his third Volume 
of the Hifiory of the Reformation ; a paitiphlet 
which Bumct publifhea as an alarm, to warn 
the nation of the approach <)f Popery* S^ft^ 
who feems to have difliked the Bifhc^ with 
fomething more than political averfion, treats 
him like one whom he is glad of an opportu- 
nity to infult. 

Swift^ being now the declared favoinitc 
and fuppofed confidant of the Tory Miniftry, 

was 
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Vf^mmii by all that depended or^ ibe (ppiirf 

wr'iA She rtfptiQ: whi«H 4ep(indwt:8 ka^W hpvf 
ft> pay. H? foon beg»p tp feel p*rt of thf 
feJAay ^f gr^ftt^efe J he t^t cpu|4 % 1^? 
kp^ir him, ^nfujcx^d hi^^lf fus having fbr^ 
itiiBi? in jMy;pflwer. CpffiijaiflJLoas, fylv:it^ 
tipns, reiiw?i>fl?r»ncps, «:owdpd 4^pu( Jjjn^^ 

he iras p3q)efte4 tp 4q ^yery p3La»*i bufiine^ 
to prpctire empjpyment for X3ne, 9ja4 to ret^tiqi 
it jFpr another. In aflSfting thpfc wh^ adr 
4reilefl him, he rfiprefents himJTelf m fuiir 
ciently diligent j jind defines to have others 
believe, what fee prohaWy believed hipafel^ 
tljat by Jys iat^ontiQU ro&oy WJjigs of me- 
rit, and afljon§ tfeero AdcJifoQ and Gongreire, 
}yere qontimw^ ifli their pl»ce3* But every 
man of fenown influence b»s & tf^^ny pet|-r 
tions whifh he c^mnot grants that h? jnuft 
necejQkrily pfTend more dian he gr^tififs, a^ 
the preference given tp one affords all the reft 

« leafpn for complaint. JVl^^ff I give 9V)9y a 

place^ iaid Lewis XIV. I make an ku^dre^ 
difcgntented^ and one ungretefuL 

Much has been faid of the equality and 
independence vhicjj he pr^ferve4 mi hi« con- 
verfatiogi witli the Minifters, pf the irankneft 

Dd 2 of 
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of his rcmonftrances, aad the fam|li£rity c£ 
his friendfhip. In accounts of this kind 1 
few fingle incidents are fet againft the gen^rad 
tenottr of behaviour. No man, however; 
can pay a more fervile tribute to the Great, 
than by fuffering his liberty in their prefence 
to aggrandize him in his own efteem. Be- 
tween different ranks of the community there 
Is neceffarlly folne diftance : he who is called 
by his fuperior to pafs the interval, may very 
properly dccept the invitation ; but petulance 
and obtrufioil are rarely produced by magna- 
nimity ; tior have often any nobler caufe thail 
the pride of importance, and the malice of 
inferiority. He who knows himfelf neceflary 
may fet, vsrhile that necfeffity lafts, a high va- 
lue upon himfelf; as, in a lo^er condition, 
a fervailt eminently fkilful rtiay be fancy; 
but he is fancy only becaufe he is fervile. 
Swift appears to have preferved the kindnefs 
of thofe that wantfed him no longer; and 
therefore it muft be allowed, that the childifh 
freedom, to which he feems enough inclined, 
was overpowered by his better qualities. 

His difmtcreftednefs has been likewife men- 
tioned ; a ftrain of heroifm, which would 

have 



lianre beea in his coodition rbmantick and fii-* 
perfluous. Ecdefiaftical benefices, when they 
feecome vacant, muft be given ; away ; and 
4he friende of Power may, if there be no in- 
herent <iifquaIiiication, reafonably expedi 
^hem. Swift accepted (i7i3);thf deanery of 
St. Patrick, the beft pre{?rm^n^ that his 
jFrieods could venture to give him. That 
, Miniftry; was ija a great degree fupported by 
the Clergy, wJiQ were not yet reconciled to 
the author of the Tale of a Tubr and would 
not without much; difcontent and indignation 
have borne to fe^ him i];ifl4lled in an Englif^ 
pathedraklt . , . z 

He refufed, iadeed, fifty, pounds from 
Lord Oxford ; but he accepted afterwards a 
^ravgjit of a thpufand upon the Exchequer, 
wjjidi w^s.}^terc<ept.ed ]yy th^e Quepns death, 
and which he refign^d, as he fays Jiimfelf, 
^uha gcmens^ with many a groans . 



• «> 



In tijfi midft of his power and his politicks, 
he kept a journal of hjs vifit?, hi§ walks, his 
jntprviews with Minifter§^ and ;quarrels with 
his fervant, and tranfmitted it to Mrs. JohQ- 
fpn and Mrs. Dingley, to whom hq knew 
, Dd^ that 



thit whtitbver bpM Him wks intiBneMtt^ 
iui4 to whom nd 'apqbuiitk dould be too 
toinutev ■ Whether' thefe .tiiuraal trifle 
'^trtt {iropetly tepded to ejrei Which had 
^gViiif feG^Ved ^ny pkfi^^ frpn^ the 
j^dlj^hcf of tH^ Dfeaii-^ may^e ifeafoflftbly 
jibubtei ; ^tf hdV^i h^%«tv«f ^ fe^« odd dt^ 
tnl^ipn J tW ^d6r, ^lulibg ^^il^nt m^h« 
i!bh of hiittie§ Wiiich h^ hM h^xi iifed tm 
pbiifi^ef p li^jirtlht, jg&e§ 8|i in .hf)p6 (if'ihv 
fbtiliitidH i ki, »s thetg is ^btliihg to f«ti|ue 
^tieatitib, it he IS flUkJiijoiAlfed hfc can hardly 
'compiitiHi it- is ^ff to p*i:cifl«»^,* mm 
every page, that though ambition Jjtfefle^ 
Swift into a life of buftle, the wifli was alwaya 

:■ , • ■■':'■'' ' ■ ' •.;•■■ ' ■• ■ 

' ; life mtix ttit;^ pofyiiofi bf his deanery, 
'.a,s tcoti as Jie had bhtaitied \x*, but he was 

not fuffereq 16 ftay'ift Ireland nibre than a 
fortnight before Re was recalled tp Eftgland, 
that he might reconcile Lord Oxford and 
JLbrd . Boiin^iroke, who ht^2Lti tb lobk on 
f^heahbther with inalevdletice, *whicl[i tvtty 
diy increafed, ahd which Btilihgbtofce apf par- 
ed to riptain in hrs laft years# 

§wift 
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Swift contrived fin interview, from which 
they both 4epwted difconten^d - he procured 
4 fecond^ which only coRvijigeid him that the 
feud was irreconcilable; he told them his 
opinion, that all wfts Ipft* Thi^ denunciation 
was contradicted by Oxford, but JJolingbroke 
whifpered that. he was right- 
Before this: violent diffenfion ^ad fhattered 
the Miniftry, Swift h^d publifhcd, in the be«» 
ginning of the year (1714), Thefublick Sf:^ 
rit of the Whigs^ in anfwer to The Crijis^ a 
pamphlet for which 5/^^/? was expelled fron^ 
the Houfe of Commons. Swift was now fo 
iar alienated from Steele as to think him no 
longer entitled to decency, and therefore treats 
him fometimes with contempt, and fometimcs 
with abhorrence. 

In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned 
in terms fo provoking to that irritable nation, 
that, refolving not to be offended with impu- 
nity^ the Scotch Lords in a body deinauded 
an audience of the Queen, and foiidted re*;* 
paration. A proclamation was ifTued, in 
which three hundred pounds was bfSsred for 
^ifcovery of the author, tron) this ilorm 

D d i!(. he 
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he was, as he r^zXJt^ fecured by ajletgbt% 
of what kind, or by whofe prudence, is not 
known ; and fuch was the increafe of his re- 
putation, that the Scottifh Nation applied agaiu 
that be would be their friend. 

He was become fo formidable to the Whigs^ 
that his familiarity with the Miniftcrs was 
clamoured ' at in Parliament, particularly by 
two men, afterwards of great note, jUJlabh 
and Walpok. 

But, by the difunion of his great friends, 
his importance and his defigns were now at 
an end ; and feeing his fervices at laft ufelefst 
he retired about June (1714) ^"i*^ BerkQiire, 
where, in the houfe of a friend, he wrote 
what was then fupprefled, but has fince ap- 
peared under the title of Free Thoughts on the 
prefent State of Affairs. 

While he was waiting in this retirement 
for events which time or chance might bring 
to pafs, the death of the Queen broke down 
at once the whole fyftem of Tory PoUtitks ; 
and nothing remained but to withdraw from 

the 
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the . implacability of triumphant Whiggifn^ ^ 

aad flielter himfelf in unenyied obfcurity* 

» 

Tlie accounts of his reception in Ireland, 
givien by Lord Orrery and\ Dr. Deiany, are 
fo different, that the credit' of the writers, 
both uiadoubtedly veracious, cannot be faved 
but by fuppofing, what I thLtik is true, that 
they ^eak of different times. When Delany 
fays that he was> received with, kindnefs and 
refped, he means for the fiiA fortnight, 
when he came to take legal pofleilion; and 
when Lord Orrery tells that he was pelted 
by the populace, che is to be underftood of 
the time when, after the Queen's death, he 
became a fettled reiident. 

The Archbifhop of Dublin gave him at 
firft fome difturbance in the exercife of his 
joriCdi^ion; b\it it was foon difcovered, that 
between prudence and integrity he was fel- 
dom in the wrong ; and that, when hq was 
light, his fpirit did not eafily yield to pp- 
pofition* 

Having fo lately quitted the tumults of a 
party and the intrigues of a court, they ftijl 

kept 
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kept his thoughts in agitation, as the fea 
fluftuates a while when the ftorm has eeaied. 
He therefore filled his hours with fome hif- 
torical attempts, relating to the Change tf the 
Mintfiers and the Cnniu^ tf the Mmfftiy, 
He likewife ifi^ faid to have written a Hift^ry 
4)f the Four laft Xc^trs 6f ^een Anne^ which 
he began in her lifetime, and afterwards la- 
boured with great attention, but never pub* 
Ufhed. It was after his death in the hands 
of Lord Orrery and Dr. King. A bode 
under that title was publifhed, with Swift-s 
name, by Dr. Lucas ; of which ' I can only 
fky, that it feemed by no. means to corre- 
Ipond with the notions that I had formed of 
it, from a converfation which I once, heard 
between the Earl of Orrery and old Mn 
Xewi& 

' Swift now, much agalnfl his. will^ coftv* 
menced Irifhman for life, lanA was to con- 
trive how he might be l)eft accommodated 
in a country where he confidercd himfelf as 
in a ftate of exile. . It feems that his firft re- 
courfe was to piety. The thoughts of death 
rulhed upon him, at this {tkfti, wilfe iuch in- 
ceiTant importunity^ that fh^y took poflbffion 

of 
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of hW mind when' he firftniraked ktrma.n'f 
yeairs together. . * 

He opened his houfe by a publicly tabl« 
V)fto dkys a week, kild fouikl^ his entertaiiv 
ttients gtidtially fi*equerited by m6^e and more 
Vlfltahts of learning amoiig the ffleh, and of 
elegance Amoh^ the women. Mrs. Johnfon 
had left the tountry) and lived in lod^ngs 
not far from the deafiefy. On his publick 
days fhe regulated the table, but always ap- 
,^63Lj^ed lie it as a- mere gUeft, like other 



♦ * - *. 
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* Oa Other '^i^' he 6ft6n dined, at a ftated 
^pride^ with Mr. Wotral, a \ clergyman of 
lAi dathfetlttiL whbfe hoiife was recommended 
hy the pfeculiaf nfeatnfeft and pleafanlry of his 

^ife. ' To this Frugal; mode of living, he 

Vis 'fifft difpbfetl by care ttf pay^^fome debts 
'"'rtSllih hie had, contraAed, and he continued 
it for the pleafure of ' accumulating money. 
His avarice, however, was not fuffered to 
t>bftrttdt'th^ dalmi^ bf hib dignity; he was 
(erved iA ^ktt^ and ufed to fay that he was 
|he pioreft-^entlemaa in Ireland tl^at eat up^ 
*• '- I on 



' 
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pn plate, and the richeft tl)at lived "wit^ppt ^ 
coach. 

IJow hje fpent the reft of his time, and 
Jiow he employed his hours of ftudy, ,ha$ 
been enquired wkh hopel/^fs, curiofity. . IFof 
who can give an account., pf another's ftu- 
dies ? Sw;ft , was not likely to admit any 19 
his privacies, or tp impart a minute accoi^i^ 
of his bufmefe or bis leifurc. . 

« > % i . ft 

Spon after (1716), in his fprty-ninth year, 
he was privately married to Mrs. Johofqii 
by Dr. Afhe, Bifhop of Clogher, as^ Pr* 
Madden told me,, in the ' garden. TJie nvar- 
riage made no change in their mode of life; 
they lived in difibr^nt houfes, as before; nor 
did {he ever lodge in the deanery but whea 
Swift was feized with a fit pf giddinefs. " It 
*' would be difficult^'' fays Lord Qrrery, " tp 
•* prove that they were ever afterwards togo 
" ther without a third perfon/^ 



• f ' 



The Dean of St. Patrick'^ lived in a prir 
vate manner, known and . reg^fded only by 

his friends, till, about the year 1720, he, by 

a pano^ 
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a pamphlet, recommended to the Irifh the ufk 
iind confequently the improvement, of their 
mamifadhire. For a man to ufe th6' produc* 
tions of his own labovrr is furely a natural 
right, and to like beft what he makes hitnfelf 
is a natural paflion. But to excite tMs paf- 
iion, and enforce this right, apipeared fo cri- 
minal to thofe who had an intereft in the 
Englifh trade, that the printer wis imprifon- 
edj and, as Hawkefworth juftly obferves, 
the attention of the publick being by this out- 
rageous refentment turned upon the propofal, 
the author was by confequence made popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homngh, a wo- 
man made unhappy by her admiration of wit, 
and ignominioufly diftihguifhed by the name 
bf Vanejfa^ whofe conduct has been already 
fufBciently difcufled, and whofe hiftory is 
too well known . to be minutely repeated. 
She was a young woman fond of literature, 
whom Decanus the Bean^ called Cadenus by 
tranfpoCtion of the letters, took pleafure in 
diredking and inftruding; till, from being 
jproud of his praife, Ihe grew fond of his 
perfon. Swift was then about forty-feven, 
at an- age when vanity is ftrongly excited by 

8 the 
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die amorowp ,»tte»tion of. a young* «rQQJ4n, 
Jf H be faid that Swift Ihould hav* ch«:}c«4 a 
paffion which he never ipejtjbt to grpdfy, re? 
courfc muft be had to that extwiuadou which 
he fo much dcijpiied, mn art hut mtf: p^T» 
haps however he did not at firft know hit 
own mind, and, a» he reprdents himfel^ 
was undetermined. For his.adroiffion o^ bef 
courtihip» and his^ indidgeiKc of her hop«p 
after his m«ffria§e to Stella, »o pther hopeft 
plea can be found, than that h« delayed a dif* 
agreeable difcpvery from tim? tP time, dread- 
ing the immediate burfts erf" diftrefe, and 

watching for a favourable' moment. She 
thought herfelf neglefted, and died of difep- 
pointment; having ordered by her will the 
poem to be publiflied, in whkhi Cadetius had 
proclaimed her excellence, and confeflcd his 
love. The effed of the publicatiou is thus 
related by Delany. 

• • ■ * . . _ 

" I hav« gpodrealftn to believe, that thpy 
« both were greatly ihocked;^ ^nd diftr d Tfft i 
** (though it piay be djj^eptfy) upp» ih$^ 
" occafion. The bean jnade a- tow, tp jjjc 

" Sputh d£ I^r^laad, istx abwit tw<) mppths, 

** at this tii3)ie, to -diflipate his tW^tSj «nd 

;** give 
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^^ glvepUce to obloquy^ And Stella retired 
<< (^ipoa the ^arofift iaTitation of the owner) 
'^ to the houfe of a cheeiful^ generous, good^ 
^^ laatured friend of the Dean s, whom fhe 
" fllfo much loved and honoured* There my 
** injfonner often iaw her ; and, I have rea- 
" ion to believe, nfcd his xitroofl: endeavours 
" to relieve, fupport, and amufe her, in this 
*' fad fituation* 

** One Kltle incident he toW mc of, on 
^ that occafion, I think I flbal! never forget. 
^^ As her friend was an hofpitable, open-* 
•* hearted man, well-beloved, and largely 
^ aequadnted, it happer^d one day that fame 
" gentlemen dropt in to dinner, who were 
** ftrangers to Stella's fituation ; and as the 
poem of Cadenus and Vancffa was then the 
general topic of oonverfation, ojae of them 
iaid, * Surely that Vanefla mufl; be an ex- 
'* traordlnary woman, that coT42d ini^ire th^ 
** Dean to write Xb finely upon her/ Mrs. 
** Johnfon fmiled, a»d anfwered, ** that Ihe 
^' thought that point not quite ib dear ; for 
** it was well known the Dean could xvxite 
'^^ finely upon a broomilick< 
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The grtat acquifition of efteeiS arid influ-- 
cfice was made by the Drapier's - Letters in 
1724* One Wood of Wolverhamptofi in 
SfafFordflure^ a man fehterprifing and rapa- 
cious, hid, as is faid, by a prefcnt to the Du- 
chefs of Munftcr, obtain^ a patent empow- 
ering him to Coin one hundred and eighty 
fhoufaCnd |>ouncIs of half-pence and farddngs 
for the kingdom of Ireland, in which there 
was a very inconvenient and embarraffing^ 
fcardty of coppef coin ; fo that it was poiS- 
ble to run in debt upon the credit of a piece 
of money. The cook or keeper of an ale- 
houfe could not refufe to fupply a man that 
had filver in his hand, and the buyer would 
not leave hi§ money without change* 

The projed was therefore plaufible. The 
Icarcity, which was already great. Wood took 
care to make greater, by agents who gathered 
4ip the old half-pence ; and was about to turn 
his brafs into gold, by pouring the tf eafures 
of his new mint upon Ireland, when Swift^ 
finding that the metal was debafed to an enor- 
mous degree, wrote Letters, under the name of 
M. B. Drapierj W fliew the foHy of receiving, 
and the raifchief that muft enfue, by giving 

goM 



gbld and filver /or coin worth perhaps not i 
third part of its nominal value* 

The nation was alarmed; thi^ neW coin 
Vvas univerfally refufed : but the governors of 
Ireland confidered refiftlhce to the King's pa** 
tent as highly criminal; and one Whitfhed, 
then Chief Juftice, who had tried the printer 
of the former pamphlet^ and fent ,out the 
Jury nine times, till by clamoUr and menaces 
they were frighted into a fpecial verdi£t, now 
prefented the Drapier^ but could not prevail 
bn the Grand Jury to find the bill. 

Lord Garterct and the Privy Council pub«* 
liflied a proclamation^ offering three hundred 
pounds for difco vcring the author of the Fourth 
Letter. Swift had concealed himfelf from hi« 
printers, and trufted only his butler, who tran- 
fcribed the paper. The man, immediately after 
the appearance of the proclamation, llrolled 
from the houfe, and ftaid out all night, and 
part of the next day. There was reafon enough 
to Tear that he had betrayed his mafter for the 
reward; but he came home, and the Dean 
ordered him to put off his livery, and leave 
the houfe ; ** for,'* iays he, " I know that my 

Vol. in. E e " life 
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*' life is in your power, and I will not beat" 4 
" out of fear, either your infolence or negli- 
*' gence." The man excufed his fault with 
great fubmiflion, and begged that he .might 
be confined in the lioiile while it was in his 
jpower to endanger his mafter ; but the Dean 
fefolutely turned him out, without taking 
farther notice of him, till the teifm of in- 
formation had expired, and then received 
him again. Soon afterwards he ordered him 
and the reft of the fervants into his prefence, 
■V^rithoiit telling. his intentions, and bade them 
take notice that their fellow-fervant was no 
longer Robert the butler ; but that his in^ie- 
grity had made him Mn Blakeney, verger of 
St* Patrick's ; an officer whofe income was be- 
tween thirty and forty pounds a year, but he 
ftill continued for fome years to ferve his old 
mafter as his butler* 

Swift was known from this time by the ap- 
pellation of T^he Ddan. He was honoured 
by the populace, as the champion, patron, 
and inftrudor of Ireland ; and gained fuch 
power as, confidered both in its extent and 
duration, fcarcely any nian has ever enjoy-» 
cd without greater wealth or higher ftation. 

He 
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He was from this Important year the oracle 
the traders^ and the idol of the rabble, and 
conlequence was feared and cotirted hy all 
to whom the kindnefs of the traders or the 
populace was neceflai'y, Tfie Drapicr \*'as a 
fign; the Drapter was a healthy arid which 
way foever the eye or the ear was turned, 
fome tokens were found of the nation's gra-* 
titude to the Drapien 

I 

The benefit was indeed great ; he had. re-* 
fcued Ireland from a very oppreffive and pre-^ 
datbry inVafiOn ; arid the popularity which lie 
had gained he was diligent to keepj by ap-* 
peaHng forward arid zealous on every occa- 
fion where the publick intereft was ftippofed 
to be involved. Nor did he miich icfuple tb 
bbaft his influence ; for when, uj5on fonle at- 
tempts to regulate the coiii^ Afchbifhop Boul- 
ter, then one of the Juftices, accufed him of 
cxafpefatmg thie people, he exculpated him- 
felf by faying, " If I had lifted up my finger, 
*' they would have torn yoii to pieces/^ 

But the pleafure of popularity was foon 
interrupted by domeftic mifery. Mrs. John- 
ibtt, Whofe converfation.was to him the great 

E e 2 fofteaei- 



foftener of the ills of life, began in fhe yeaf 
of the Drapier's triumph to decline ; and two 
years afterwards was fo wafted with fick-* 
nefs, that her recovery was confidered as 
hopelefs* 

Swift was then in England, and had been 
invited by Lord Bolingbroke to pafs the win-^ 
ter with him in France ; but this call of cala- 
mity haftened him to Ireland, where perhaps 
his prefence contributed to reftore her to im- 
perfefl: and tottering health* 

He wai now fo much at eafe^ that (172^ 
he returned to England j where he collefted 
three volumes of Mifcellanies in conjundlion 
with Pope, who prefixed a querulous and 
apologetical Preface* 

This important year fent likewife into the 
World Gulliver s Travels^ a production fo new 
and ilrange, that it filled the reader with a 
mingled emotion of merriment and amaze- 
ment. It was received with ftich avidity, 
that the price of the firft edition was raifed 
before the fecond could be made ; it was read 
by the high and the low, the learned and illi- 
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terate. Criticifm was for a while loft in 
wonder ; no rules of judgement were applied 
to a book written in open defiance of truth 
and regularity. But when diftin^ions came 
to be made, the part which gave leaft plea- 
fure was that which deCyribes the Flying IJlandy 
jmd th^t which gave n[ioft difguft muft be the 
hiftory of the HvuybnJbnm. 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation 
of his new worlf , the news of the king's death 
arrived ; and he kiffed the hands of the new 
King an4 Quewi three days after their ac-^ 
ceffion. , 

By the Queen, when fhe was Princefs, he 
had been treated with fome difHn6tion, and 
was well received by her in her exaltation ; 
but whether fhe gave hopes which fhe never 
took care to fatisfy, or he formed expedla- 
tions which fhe never meant to raife, the 
^vent was, that he always afterwards thought 
on her with malevolence, and particularly 
charged her with breaking her promife of 
fpme medals which fhe engaged to fend him. 

E c 3 I know 
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I know not whether fhe had not, in hep 

turiii fome re?ifon for complaint. A Lettei: 

• . . .- ■ ' ' *" '■ - 

was fent her, ijpt fo much entreating as re- 
quiring her patronage of Mrs. Barber, an inr 
genious Irifhwqman, who ws then begging 
fubfcriptions for her Poems. To this Letter 
was fiibfcribed the name of Swifty and it has 
all the appearances of his .didion and fentir 
ments ;. but it was not written \r\ his hand, 
and had fome little improprieties. When he 
was charged with this Lettfeir, he laid hold of 
the inaccuracies, and urged the improbability 
of the accufation ; but never, denied it : he 
fltiufHes between cowardice and veracity, anij 
talks big when he fays nothing. 

He feemcd defirous enough of recounimen^ 
cii}g coujrtier^ and endeavoured to gain the 
kindnefs of- Mrs. Howard, rememberingj 
y^hat Mr§. Mafliam had performed in fornaer 
^iipes ; but his iSatteries were, like thofe of 
the other wits, unfuccefsful ; the Lady either 
wanted ppwer, or had no ambition of poetical 

JpiniomlUy/ * 

He \5r4s feized npt long afterwards by a fit 
pf gidjjinefs, and agaiu h?ard of the iicknefs 

au4 
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»and danger of Mrs. Johnfon. He then left 
the houfe of Pope, as it feems, with very 
little ceremony, finding that two Jick friends 
cannot live together ; and did not write to hinj 
till he found himfelf at Chefter, 

He returned to a home of forrow : poor 
Stella was finking into the grave, and, after 
a languifhing delay of about two months, 
died iji her forty-fourth year, on January 28, 
1 7? 8. How much he wifhed her life, his 
papers t^U us ; jior can it be doubted that he 
dreaded the death of her whom he loved moft, 
aggravated by the confcipufnefs that hiipfelf 
Jiad haftened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleafmg, th$ 
greateft external advantages that woman can 
define or poffefs, were fatal to the unfortu*^ 
nate Stella. The man whom flie had the 
misfortune tp Jpve was, 4s PeUny obferves, 
fond of fingularity, and defirous to make a 
piode of happinefs for himfelf, out of the ge- 
neral courfe of things stnd ordf r of Providepce. 
From the time of her arrival in Ireland' he 
feems refolved to keep her in his power, and 
therefore hindered a match fuflSciently advan- 

E e 4 ta^ous^ 
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tageous, by accumulatifig unreafonable de-^ 
jmmds, and prefcribing conditions that could 
not be performed. While fhe was at her 
own difpofal he did not confider his pofleflioi^ 
as fecure; refentment, ambition, or caprice, 
might feparate then^ ; he was therefore rc- 
folved to make ajfurance double furCy and to 
appropriate her by a private marriage, to 
which he had annexed the expe£tation of all 
the pleafures of perfe<St friendfhip, without 
the uneafmefs of conjugal reftraint. But witli 
this ftate poor Stella was not fatisfied ; fhe 
nqver was treated as a wife, and to the world 
flie had the appearance of a miftrefs. She 
lived fuUenly on, in hope that in time he 
would own and receive her j but the time 
did not come till the change of his manners 
and depravation of his mind made her tell 
him, when he offered to acknowledge her, 
that // was too late. She then gave up herfelf 
to forrowful refcntment, and died by the ty-r 
ranny of him, by whom Ihe was in tl^e high- 
eft degree loved and honoured, 

What were her claims to this excentric&f 
tendernefs, by which the laws of Nature were 
vjolated- to retail^ I^r, c^ripfity wi|l enquire ^ 
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\i\jX. how {hall it be gratified ? Swu( was a 
Jover ; his teftimony may be fufpe<3:ed. De- 
Jany and the Irifli faw with Swift*s eyes, and 
therefore add little' confirmation. That flic 
was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, in a 
very high degree, fuch admiration from fuch 
^ lover makes it very probable ; but flie 
ha4 not much literature, for fhe could not 
fpell her own language ; and of her wit, fo 
loudly yaunted, the fmart fayings which 
Swift ha§ colle£fc^4 affprd no fplendid fpe- 



gimea 



The reader of Swift's Letter to a Lady on 
her Marriage^ may be. allowed to doubt whe- 
ther his opinion of female excellence ought 
implicitly to be admitted ; for if his general 
thoughts on women were fuch as he exhibits, 
a very little fenfe m a Lady w,oald enrapture, 
and a very little virtue would aftonifli him« 
Stella's fupremacy, therefore^ was perhaps 
only local ; fixe was jgreat^ becaufe her aflb- 
jciates were little^ 

In ibme Hemarks lately published oa the 
Xife of Swift, thid marriage is mentioned as 
fabulous, or doubtful ; but, alas ! poor Stella, 

as 
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as Dr. Madden told me, related her melan^' 
choly ftory to Dr. Sheridan, when he attends 
ed her as a .clergyman to prepare her for 
death j and D^lany tells it not with doubt, 
but only with regret. Swift nev^r mentioned 
her without a figh. 

The reft of his life was fpent In Ireland, 
in a country to which not even power almoft 
defpotick, nor flattery almoft idolatrous,^ 
coijld reconcile him. He fometimes wiflied 
Jo vifit England, but always found fome rea- 
foa of delay. He tells Pope, in the decline 
©f life, that he hopes once more to fee him j 
but if not J fays he, we muji port^ as all human 
icings bftV£ parted f 

After the death of Stella, his benevolenct? 
was contrafted, and his feverity exafperated j 
he drove his acquaintance from his table, and 
wondered why he was delerted. But he 
continued his attention to the publick, and 
wrote from time tp time fuch directions, 
admonitions, or cenfures, as the various 
exigency of affairs, in his opinion, made 
proper; and nothing fell frojij his pen io 
vain% 

la 
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In a fhort poem on the PrefbyterianSj^ 
^hom he always regarded with deteftation, 
Jie bellowed one ftridure upon Bettefworth, 
a lawyer eminent for his infolence to the 
idergy, which, from very confiderable repu- 
tation, brought him into immediate and uni- 
yerfal contempt. Bettefworth, enraged at 
his difgrace and lols, went to Swift, and dcr. 
manded whether he was the author of that, 
poem. ■* Mr. Bettefworth," anfwered he, 
^^ I was in my youth acquainted with great 
** lawyers, who, knowing my difpofition to 
** fatire, advifed me, that, if any fcoundrcL 
^^ or blockhead whom I had lampooned 
^* fhould afk. Are you the author of this paper ^ 
♦^ I fhould tell him that I was not the author; 
^^ and therefore I tell you, Mr. Bettefworth, 
*^ that I am not the author of thefe lines.'* 

Bettefworth was fo little fatisfied with this 
account, that he publickly profefled his refo- 
lution pf a violent and corporal 'revenge ; but 
the inhabitants of St. Patrick's diftri£t em- 
bodied themfelves in the Dean's defence; and 
]^pttpfworth declared in Parliament, that Swift 
Jiad deprived him of twelve hundred pounds 
a year. 

Swift 
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Swift was popular a whtiie by aaother 
mode of beneficence. He fet afide fomet 
hundreds to be lent in fmall fums to the 
poor, from five fhiUings, I think, to five 
pounds, He took no iutereft,, and only re- 
quired that, at repayment, a' fo^all fee fhould 
be given to the accomptant ; but he required 
that the day of promifed payment Ihould be ex^ 
adly kept, A feverc and punnftilious temper 
is ill qualified for tranfadions with the poor; 
the day was o&^n broken, and the loan was 
not repaid. This might h3.ve been eafily 
forefeen ; but for this Swift had made no pro-? 
vifion of patience or pity. He ordered his 
debtors to be fued. A fevere creditor has no 
popular character; what tjbyen was likely to 
^ faid of him who eiaoiploys the catchpolt 
under the appearance of charity? The cla^ 
mour againft him was loud, and the refent- 
ment of the populace outrageous; he was 
tlV^refore forced to drop his fcheiae, and owa 
fhe folly of exp6<9;ii^^ pvinduality fron\ the 
poor. 

His afperity continually increafing, con-^ 
demned' him to folitude;- and his refentment 
of folitude fharpened his afperity. He was 

pot, 
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ladt, however, totally defeited : fome meti of 
learning, and ibme women of elegance, ofteri 
vifited him ; and he wrote from time to time 
either verfe or profe ; of his verfes ^he wil- 
lingly gave copies, and is fuppofed to have 
felt no difcontent when he faw them printed. 
His favourite maxim was vive la bagatelle:; 
he thought trifles a necefTary part of life, and 
perhaps found 'them neceflary to himfelf It 
feems impofKble to him to be idle^ and his. 
difordefs made it difficult or dangerous to be 
long feriou/ly fludious, or laborioufly dili- 
gent* The love of eafe is always gaining 
%ipon age, and he had one temptation to 
petty amufements peculiar to himfelf ; what- 
ever he did, he was fure to hear applauded ; 
and fnch was his predominance over all that 
approached, that all their applaufes were pro- 
bably fmcere. He that is much flattered, 
foon learns to flatter himfelf : we are com* 
monly taught our duty by fear or fhame, and 
how can they aft upon the man who hears 
nothing but his own praifes ? 

As his years increafed, his fits of giddinefe 
and deafn^fs grew more frequent, and his 

5 deafnefs 
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deafnefs made converfation difficult;^ thtf 
grew likewife more fevere^ till in 1756, aS 
he was writing a poem called TJbe LegitH 
Cluby he was feized with a fit fo painfiil,- and 
fo long continued, that he never after thought 
it proper to attempt any work of thought ot 
labour. 

« 

He was dways cafeiful of' his nioney, ithd 
was therefore no liberal entertainer; but was 
lefs frugal of his wine than of his meat. 
When his friends of either fex camtf to him, 
in expeftation of a dinner, his cuftom was 
to give every one a fhilling, that they might 
pleafe themfelves with their provifibn. At 
laft his avarice grew too powerful for hfe 
kindnefs ; he would refufe a botfle of wine, 
and in Ireland no man vifits where he cannot 
drink. 

Having thus excluded conveiffatiori, and 
defifted from ftudy, he had neither bufinefe 
nor amufement; for having, by fome ridi- 
culous refolution or mad vow, determined 
never to wear fpedacles, he could make iittlef 
ufe of books in his later years; his ideas, 

therefore^ 
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tWefore, being neither renovated by di€* 
Gourfe nor increafed by reading, wore gra- 
dually away, and. left his mind vacant to the 
vexations of the hour, till at laft his anger 
was heightened into madnefs. 

He however permitted one book to be 
publifhed, which had been the produdion of 
former years ; Polite Converfation^ which ap- 
peared in 1738. The DireSions for Servants 
was printed foon after his death. Thefe two 
performances Ihew a mind inceflantly atten-- 
tive, and, when it was not employed upon 
great things, bufy with minute occurrences. 
It is apparent that he muft haye had the 
habit of noting whatever he obferved; for 
fuch a number of particulars could never 
have been aflembled by the power of re^ 
coUedion. 

* 

He grew more violent; and his mental 
powers declined till (1741) it was found ne^ 
ceflary that legal guardians fhould be ap- 
pointed of his perfon and fortune. He now 
loft diftin<aion* His madnefs was compounds 
cd of rage and fatuity. . The Jaft face that 

^ he 
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he knew was that of Mrs. Whiteway, afid 
h<5r he ccafcd to knoW in a little time. His 
ineat waj brought him cut into mouthfulsj 
but he wduld never touch it while the fer- 
Vant ftaid^ and at laft, after it had ftood per-*^ 
haps ari hoUr, would eat it walking ; for he 
contmued his old habit^ and was on hie feet 
ten hdurs a-day« 

Next year ( 1 742) he had an infla nimatiod 
in his left eye, which fwelled it to the fize of an 
egg, with boils in other parts ; he was kept 
long waking with the pain, and was not 
eatily reftrairied by five attendants from tearing 
out his eye« 

The turdoUr at laii fubfided ; and a fiiort 
interval of reafon enfuing, in which he knew 
his phyfician and his family, gave hopes of" 
his recovery; but in a few days he funk into 
lethargick ftupidity, motionlefs, heedlefs^ and 
ipeechlefs< But it is faid, that, after a yeat 
of total filence, when his houfekeeper, on 
the 30th of November, told him that the 
ufual bonfires and illuminations were pre- 
paring to celebrate his birth-day, he an-^ 

"" fwered, 



fwrered, It is dl folijfi the^ had better let it 

nlone^ 

It IS remembered that lii ajfiierwairds Ipok* 
how and then, or gave fbibe intimation 6f 
a meaning j but at laft funk into perfeiJI 
Iilence, which Contiilued till about the end of 
Odober 1744, when, in his feventy-eightft 
year, he expired without a ftrugglcf* 
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i. WHEK -Swift is coriiidett^ as m &uth<Jft 
k ia juft to eftimate.his powiersiby tJtfcfr eff^^fe?* 
Itt the reigh bf, .Queen Anne Jbe turned the 
ftream of popularity agaibdft^ tfee, Whig?*, ^fi4 
snUil/be c^^^fitd to h^vje di<3:&tfi^ fgr a time 
^:p6liiieal f^inipns ctf th'? JEagUlh ^nation; 
In tt^^ fucdi^edHig.reiggrt h^ .delivered Irelan4 
from plunder and opprefSon; aad ihewed 
that wit, confederated with truth, had fuch 
force as authority was unable to refift. He 
faid truly oF himfelf, that Ireland was -bis 
debtor. It was^ from the tim« when he fit'ft 

• • - • . _z. ■ "* "* 

began to ptttrdmie the Irifli, that they may 
5ate their rith<^ and prdJ^rity. He taught 
- Vol. IIV*"' Ff them 
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them firft to kiiow their own intereft, theif 
weight, and their ftrength^ and gave them 
fpirit to affert that equality with their fellow- 
fiAjcds' to which they have ever fince been 
making vigorous advances, and to claim thofe 
rights which they have at laft eftabliflied. 
Nor can they bfe charged with ingratitude to 
jrtieir benefactor; for they reverenced him as 
a guardian^ and obeyed him as a didator* . 

In his worka^iie has given, very different 
fpecimens both of fentiment and exprefiionii 
His Tale of a Tub has little refemblance to 
his other pieces. It exhibits a ) vehemence 
and rapidity ; of mind^ a copioufnefs of ima*- 
ges, and Vivacity of diftion, fiidi as he af* 
terwards never pofleffed, or never exerted. 
It is of a mode fo diftind and peculiar, that 
It mull be confidered by itfelf j what is true 
of that, is not true of any thing elfe which he 
has written* 



In his other works is found an equable te* 
nour of eafy language, which rather trickles 
than flows. His delight was in fimplicity* 
That he has in his works no metaphor, as 

has 
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W been faid, is ilot true; but his few meta-* 
iphors feem to be received rather by neceffity 
than choice. He ftudied purity ; and though 
perhaps all his ftridtures are not exadt, yet 
it is not often that foleci(ins can be found ; 
ind whoever depends on his authority may 
generally conclude hiitifelf fafe. His fenten- 
ces are never too ittuch dilated Or contracted j 
and it will riot be eafy to find driy embarraflT- 
ihepit in the complication of his claufes, any 
inconfequence in his connections, or abrupts* 
riefs in his tranfitions* 

His ftyle was well fuited to his thougnts, 
which are never fubtilifed by nice difquifi- 
tiohs^ decorated by fparklirig cbncelts, ele- 
vated, by ambitious ftnt^tices, or variegated 
by far-fotight learning. He pays no cbiirt 
to the paiHions; he excites rieither fiirprife 
nor admiration; he always Underftands him- 
feif, and his I'eader alwiiys linderftands him i 
the pertifer bf S\frift wants little previous 
knowledge; it will btt ftifEcient that he i^ 
lacquainted with conomon words arid eommocL 
things; he is neithet required to inount ele-* 
Vations, nor to ejcplore pfofuridities ; Jhia paf- 

F f 2 fage 
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fage is always on a level, along fblid grouficP^ 
without afperities, without obftrudioiu 

This eafy and fafe conveyance of meaning 
it was Swift's defire to attain, and fer having, 
attained he certainly deferves praife, thoughr 
perhaps not the higheft praife. For purpofes 
merely didafkick, when fomething is to be 
told that was not known before, it is in the' 
higheft degree proper, but againft that in- 
attention by which If nowa truths are fnfierecf 
to lie negleded, it makes no provifLon i it in-^ 
ftruds,. but does not perfuade* 

By his poHtical education he was ailbciateif 
widi the Whigs ; but he deferted them when 
they defefted their principles, yet without 
running into the contrary extreme;; he con* 
tlnued throughout his life to retain the difpo-- 
lition^ which he affigns to the Cburch-^f-Eng^ 
land Matty of thinking commonly with the' 
Whigs of the StatCj^ and. with the Tories of 
the Church. , 






He was a churchMSin rationally zeaTousj 
lie defired the prof^rity and maintained the 

bonou]^' 
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faonour of the Clergy; of the Diflenters he 
did not wifh to infringe the ' toleration^ but 
jxc oppofed their lencroachments. 

Of his duty as Dean he was very obfer- 
vant. He managed the revenues of his 
church with exaft oeconomy; and it is faid 
by Delany, that more money was, under 
his diredion, laid out in repairs than had 
ever been in the fame time fince its firft 
leredion. Of his chpir he was eminently 
icareful^ and, thought he neither loved nor 
wnderftood mufick, took care that all the 
fmgers were well qualified, admitting none 
^jvithout the teftimony of ftiilful judges^ 

. In his church he reftored tliue pradice of 
weekly communion, an^^. diftributed the fa- 
cramental elements in the moft folemn and 
devout manner with his own hand. He 
came to church every morning, preached 
commonly in his turn, and attended the 
evening anthem, tljiat it might not be negllT 
jgently performed, 

He read the fervice rather with a firon^ 
nervous yoke than in a graceful manner; bis 

f f ^ voicf 
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voice was Jharf and bigb-^t^tted^ rather tha$^ 
harmonious^ 

He entered upon the clerical ftate with hope 
to excel in preaching; but complained, tit^t, 
from the time of his political controverfies, 
be could OTily preach pamphku* This cenfure 
of himfelf, if judgement be made from thofe 
fermons which have been publifhed, was un- 
reafonably fevere. 

The fufpicions of his Irrellgion proceeded 
in a great meafure from his dread of hypocri- 
fy; inftead of wifhing to feem better, he der 
lighted in feeming worfe than he was. He 
went in London to early prayers, left he 
fhould be feen at church; he read prayers 
to his fervants every morning with fvich dex- 
terous fecrecy, that Dr. Delany wa§ fix months 
in his houfe before he knew it« He was not 
only careful to hide the good which he did, 
but willingly incurred the fulpiclon of evil 
which he did not. He forgot what himfelf 
had formerly afferted, that hypocrify is left 
mifchievous than open impiety. Dr. Delany, 
with all his zeal for his honour, has juftly 
condemned this part of his chara^er. 

The 
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The perfon of Swift had not many recom- 
mendations. He had a kind of muddy com- 
plexion, which, though he wafhed himfelf 
with oriental fcrupulofity, did not look clear. 
He had a countenance four and fevere, which 
he feldom foftened by any appearance of 
gaiety. He fti{bboi3ily relifted any tendency 
to laughter, 

• 
To his ddmefticks he was naturally rough ; 
and a man of a rigorous temper, with that \ 
yigilance of minute attention whfch his works 
difcover, muft have bepn a mafter that few 
could bear. That he was difpofed to do his 
fervants good, on important occafions, is no 
great mitigatipn ; benefaction can be but rare, 
and tyrannick peevifhnefs is perpetual. He 
did not fpare the fervants of others. Once, 
when he dined alone with the Earl of 
Orrery, he faid, of one that waited in the 
room. That man has^ Jlnce we fat to the table^ 
committed fifteen faults. What the faults 
were, Lord Orrery, from whom I heard the 
ftory, had not been attentive enough to dif- 
cover. My number may perhaps not be 
SxaCtt 

pf 4 In 
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In his occonomy be pradifed a p^cuU^ and[ 
offcnfive parcimony, >yithoiit difguife cr apo-i 
logy. The pradicc of faviog being once ncn 
ccflary, became habitual, and grew firft ridi-» 
culoufi, and at laft dcteftable* But h^ ava^ 
rice, though it might exclude pleafure^ w^a 
never fufFcred to encroach upon his virtue. 
He was frugal by inclination, but liberal by 
principle ; and if the purpofe to which he 
deftiaed his little accumulations be remember- 
ed, with his diftribution of occafiopal charity^ 
it will perhaps appear that he only liked one 
mode of expence better than another, and 
fayed only that he might have fom^ething to 
give. He did pot grow rich by injuring hia 
fucceflbrs, but left both Laracqr and the 
Deanery more valuable than he found them, 
— ?With all this talk of his covetoufnefs and 
g^nerofity, it H^o^ld be remembered that he 
was never rich. The revenue of his Dean-* 
cry was not iQUipl; more than feygn hundred 
*yeVf 

His beneficencft iv^as not graced with ten** 
dernfifs or civility ; he rtli^ved without .pity, 
and aflifted without kipdnefs, fo that .th(^o 
whQ were fed by him coi^ld hardly love him. 
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He made a rule to himfelf to give but one 
piece at a time, and theifefore always ftore^ 

Jyis pocket with coins of different valuet 

- * J 

Whatever he did, hefeemed willing to do 
in a manner peculiar to himfelf, without fuf-r 
ficiently confidering that fingularity, as it im-^ 
plies a contempt of the general practice, is a 
kind of defiance which juftly provokes thq 
lioftility of ridicule ; he therefore whp indul-* 
ges peculiar habits is wqrfe than others, if ho 
be not better, 

Of his humour, a ftory told by Pope may 
aflford ^ fpeciment 

« 

* ^* Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that 
♦* is miftaken, by ftrangers, for ill-nature, 
♦* ~ Tis fo odd, that there's no defcribing it 
^* but by fafts. TU tell you one that firft 
^^ comes into my head. One evening, Gay 
♦* and I wenit to fee him ; you know how in- 
♦' timately we were all acquainted. On our 
♦* coming in, * Heyday, gentlemen (fays the 
<* Doctor), what's the meaning of this vifit? 

P • Spcncc. 

« How 
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" I^ow caqac ypu to leave all the great Lor js, 
** that you are fo tond of, to come hither to 
" fee a poor Dean ?'— rBecaufe we would ra-» 
" ther fee you than any of them. — ^ Ay, any 
" on? that did not know fo well as I do, 
** n^ight believe yo||. ^ut fmce yovf ^re 
*' come, I muft get fojne fupper for you, L 
** fuppofc/ No, Dodtor, we have fupped 
** already. — ^ Supped alre^idy ? that's impof-? 
•* fible! why, 'tis ijot eight o'clock yet. — ?. 
** That's very llrange : but, if you had not 
** fupped, I muft have got fomething for 
*• you.— Let me fee, what fhould I have 
" had ? A couple of lobfters ; ay, that woijld 
*^ have done very well ; two {hillings — starts, 
" a fliilling; but you will drink a glaft o^ 
** wine with me, though you fupped fo mi^ch 
*^ before your ufual time only to fpare my 
** pocket V — No, we had rather talk with you 
** than drink with you. — ^ But if you had 
** fupped with me, as in all reafon you ought 
** to have done, you muft then have drunk 
** with me. — A bottle of wine, two fhillings; 
** ! — ^two and two is four, and one is five; 
*^ juft two-and-fix-pence a-piece. There, 
^ Pope, there's half a crown for you, and 
^' there's another for ypu, Sir j for I won't 

^^ fave 
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*^ fave any thing By you, I am determined.' — » 
^* This wa8 all faid an4 done with his ufual 
1' ferioufnefs on fuch occafions ; and, in Ipite 
^^ of every thing we could fs^y to the con- 
^* trary, he adiuaUy oblige4 us to take the 
*' money." 

In the intercourfe of familiar life, he ip^ 
dulged his difpofition to petulance and far^r 
Gafm, and thought himfelf injured if th? 
Jicentioufnefs of his raillery^ the freedom of 
his cenfures, or the petulance of his frolicks, 
was refented or reprefled. He predominated 
over his companions with very high afcend- 
ency, ^nd probably would bear pone ovey 
whom he foiild not predominate. To give 
him advice was, in the ftyl^ of bis friend De- 
lany, /p venture to /peak to him. This fuf^ 
tomary fuperiority foon grew too delicate foy 
truth ; and Swift, , with all his penetration^ 
allowed himfelf to be delighted with low 
flattery, 

On all common qccafions, he habitually 
affeds a ftyle of arrogance, and di<aates ra- 
ther than perfuades. This authoritative an4 
magifterial language he e^cpeded to be rer 

ceiye^ 
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ceived as his peculiar mode of jocularity j but 
he apparently flattered his own arrogance by 
an aflfumed predomination, in which he wa^ 
ironical pnly to the refentful, and to the fub*9 
piiffive fufiiciently ferious^ 

» 

He told ftories with great felicity, and de-? 
lighted in doing what he knew himfelf to do 
well. He was therefore captivated by the 
refpedful filence of a fteady liftener, and tol4 
(he fame tS^fs tog pften. 

He did not, however, claim the right of 
talking alone j for it was his rule, when he 
had fpoken a minute, to give ropm by a 
paufe for any other fpeaker. Of time, on all 
cccafions, he was an exa£t computer, and 
knew the minutes required to every commoij 
operation* 

It may be juftly fuppofed that there was in 
his converfation, what appears fo frequently 
in his Letters, an afFedlation of faijiiliarity 
with the Great, an ambition of momentary 
equality fought and enjoyed by the negle£t of 
thofe ceremonies which cuftom has eflablifhed 
as the barriers between one order pf fociety 

7 ^4 
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and ahother. This tranfgreffiori of rdgukrity 
was by himfelf and his admirers termed great- 
nefs of foul. But a great mind ^'difdains to 
hold any thing by courtefy, and therefore 
never ufurps what a lawful claimant may take 
away. He that encroaches on another's dig-» 
nity, puts himfelf in his power } he is either 
repelled with helplefs indignity, or endured 
by clemency and condefcenfion* 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking if his 
Letters can be fuppofed to afford any evi- 
dence, he was not a man to be either loved 
or envied* He feems to have wafted life im 
difcontent, by the rage of neglected pride^ 
and the languiihinent of unfatisfied defire. 
He is quieiiilous and faftidioud^ Atrogant and 
malignant ; he fcarcely fpeakd of himfelf but 
with indignant lamentations, or of others but 
with infolent fupenority when he is gay, and 
with angry contempt ^hen he is gloomy* 
From the Letters that pafs between him and 
Pc^ it might be inferred that they, with 
Arbuthmot and Gay, had [engroffed all the 
underftandiiig afid virtue, of mankind, that 
their merits , filled the world ; or that there 
was .no hope of more* They fhew the age 

^ involved 



faiYoIved in darknefs, and ihade the piCtuftt 
with fulien emulation* / 

When the Queen's deatli drove hiiii into- 
Ireland, he might be allowed to regret for at 
time the interception of his views, the cx-^ 
tin£tion of his hopes, and his ejedion front 
gay fcenes, important employment, and 
fplendid friendfhips j but when time had en- 
abled reafon to prevail over vexation, the 
complaints, which at firft were natural, be- 
came ridiculous bedaufe they were ufelels* 
But querulouihefs was now grown habitual| 
and he cried out when he probably had ceafe^ 
to feel. His reiterated wailings perfuaded 
Bolingbroke that he was really willing to quit 
his deanery for an Eriglifh parifh ; and Bck 
lingbroke pi*0€urfcd ian exchange, which waa 
rejeded, atid Swift flill retained the pleafur^l. 
of complaining. 

The greateft difficulty that occurs, in iha-** 
lyfirig his character, is to difcover by what 
depravity of intelleft he took delight in re- 
volving ideas, from which almoft every other 
mind fhrinks with difguft. The ideas of 
pleafure, even when criminal^ may folicit 

the 
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« 

the lYnlgiilation ; but what has difeafe, de-^ 
formity, and filth, upon which the thoughts 
can be allured to dwell ? Delany is willing 
to . think that , Swift's mind was not much 
tainted with this grdfs corruption before his 
long vifit) to Pope. . He does not confider * 
how heidegrades his hero, by making him at 
fifty-nine the pupil of turpitude, and liable 
to the malignant influence of an afcendant 
mind. But the truth is, that Gulliver had 
defcribed his 'Tuboos before the vifit, and he 
that had formed thofe images had nothing 
filthy to learn. 

I liave h6re given the chara£ter of Swifi: as 
he exhibits himfelf to my perception ; but 
now let another be heard, who knew him 
better ; Dr. Delariy, after long acquaint- 
ance, defciibes him to Lord Orrery in thefe 
terms. 

• " My Lord, when you confider Swift's 
?' lingular, peculiar, and moft variegated 
vein of wit, always rightly intended (al- 
though not always fo rightly diredted), 
•* delightful in many inftances, and falutary, 
** even where it is moft offenfive j when you 
*-•' 5 -^^ confider 
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*' confider his ftri£t truth, hid fortitude in t^* 
*• filling oppreflion and arbitrary power ; hi* 
•* fidelity in friendfliipj his fiftcere love and 
•* zeal for religion^ his uprightnefs in making 
*^ right refolutions, and his fteadinefs in ad^ 
•* hering to them ; his care of his church, its 
*' choir, its occonomy, and Its income ; his 
•* attention to all thofc that preached in his 
** cathedral, in order to their atnendtaent in 
*' pronunciation and ftyle ; as alfo his re- 
•' markable attention to the intereft of hii 
^ fuccefTbrs^ preferably to his own prefenl 
emolpments ; invincible patriotifm, even 
to a country which he did not love ; his 
very various, well-devifed, well-judged, 
^* and extenfive charities, throughout hiii 
life, and his whole fortune (to lay nothing 
of his wife's) conveyed to the fame chrift* 
*' ian purpofes at his death ; charities 6om 
which he could enjoy no hondur, suivxa^ 
tage or fatisfadion of any kind in thif 
world* • When you confider his irpnkal 
^^ and humorous, af well as his ferious fcheffle^ 
*' for the promotion of true reUgion and vir* 
*^ tue ; his fuccefs in foliciting for the Fifik 
*^ Fruits and Twentieth's, to the unipeakabb 
*! benefit of the eftablilhed Ghurch of Irdaod] 
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^ and his felicity (to rate it no higher) in 
** giving occafiori to the building of fifty new 
" churches in London, 

*^ All this confidered, the charafter of his 
*' life will appear like that of his writings ; 
they will both bear to be re-confidefed and 
re-examined with the utmoft attention, 
^ and always difcover new -beauties and ex- 
^ cellencies upon every examination, 

*' They v^lll bear to be confidered as the- 
^ fun, in which the brightnefs will hidfe the 
" blemifhes ; and whenever petulant igno- 
** ranee, pride, malice, malignity, or envy, 
** interpofes to clbud or fully his fame, I will 
^* take Upon me to pronounce that the eclipfe 
** will not laft long. 



<« 
«< 



*' To conclude — no man ever deferved 
better of any country than Swift tlid of - 
his. A fteady, perfevering, .inflexible 

** friend ; a wife, a watchful, and a faithful 
courifellor, under manv fevere trials and 
bitter perfecutibns, to the ' manifeft hazard 
both of his liberty and fortune. 

- Vol. III. ' G g "He 
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" He lived a bleffing, he died a benefac- 
" tor, and his name wiU ever live an honour 

^ to Ireland/* 



. IN the Poetical Works of Dr. Swift tliifrer 
is not much upon which the critick can ex^r-« 
cife his powers. They are often humorous^ 
almoft always light, and have the qualities 
which recommend fuch compofitions, eafinefa 
and gaiety. They are, for the moft partj 
what their author intended. The diftion is 

« 

correct, the numbers are fmooth, and the 
rhymes exa£t. There feldom occurs a hard- 
laboured expreflion, or a redundant epithet ;. 
all his verfes exemplify his own definition of 
a good ftyle, they confift of proper words in 
proper places. 

To divide this Colledion Into clafies, and 
fhcw how fome pieces are grpfe, and fomc 
are trifling, would be to tell the reader what 
he knows already, and to find faults of which 

the 
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the author could not be ignorant, Ivho cei>» 
tainly wrote often not to his judgement, but 
his humoun 

It Was faid, tn a l^refaCe t& otie of the Irifli 
editions, that Swift had never been known to 
take a fingle thought from any writer^ an- 
cient or modem* This is not literally true ; 
but perhaps no writer can eafily be found that 
has borrowed fo little, or that in all his ex- 
cellencies and all his defe£):8 has fo well 
inaintained his claim to be confidered as 
original 
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ILL! AM BROOME was born in 
Chefhirc, as is fwd, of very mead 
parents. Of the place of his birth, or the 
firft paft of his life, I have not been able to 
gain arty intelligeiicc. He was educated upon 
the foundation at Eton;^ afld was captain of 
the fchool ^ whole yeai-j without any va- 
cancy, by which he might have obtained a 
fcholarihip at Ring's College. Being by this 
delay, fuch as is faid to have happened very 
rarely, fuperannuated, he was fent to St, 
John's College by the coritributions of his 
friends, where he obtained a fmall exhi- 
bition. 

At his College he lived for fbme time in 
the fame chamber with the well-known Ford, 

G g 4 by 
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by whom I have formerly heard him defcrlb-* 
ed as a contracted fcholar and a mere verfi- 
fyer, unacquainted with life, and unfkilful in 
Converfation. His addi<3:ion to metre was 
then fuch, that his companions familiarly 
called him Poet. When he had opportu- 
nities of mingling with mankind, he cleared 
himfelf, as Ford likewife owned, from great 
part of his fcholaftick ruft. 

He appeared early in the world as a tranf- 
lator of the Iliads into profe, in conjunffion 
with Ozell and Oldifworth. How their feve- 
ral parts were diftributed is not known. 
This is the tranflation of which Ozell boafte^ 
as fuperior, in Toland's opinion, to that of 
Pope : it has long finc^ vaniflied, and is now 
in no danger from the criticks. 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who 
was then vifiting Sir John Cotton at Ma- 
dingley near Cambridge, and gained fo much 
of his efteem that he was employed, I be- 
lieve, to make extradts from Euftathius for 
the notes to the tranflation of the ///W; and 
in the volumes of poetry publiflied by Lintot, 

commonly 
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QOtnmonly called Popes Mifcellanm^ many of 
hi$ early pieces were inferted. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more 
ciofdy conne<3:ed. When the fuccefs of the 
Iliad gave encouragement to a verfion of the 
Odyjfey^ Pope, weary of the toil, called Fen-? 
ton arid Broome to his affiftance; and, taking 
only half the work upon himfelf, divided the 
other half between his partners, giving four 
books to Fenton, and eight to Broome. Fen- 
ton's books I have enumerated in his Life; 
to the lot of Broome fell the fecond, fixth, 
(eighth, eleventh, twelfth, fixteenth, eighteenth, 
and twenty-third, togetl}e}: with the burthen 
of writing all the notes. 

As this tranflation is a very important 
event in poetical hiftory, the reader has a 
right to know upon what grounds I eftabliih 
my narration. That the verfion was not 
wholly Pope' s, was always known : ^ he had 
mentioned the affiftance of two friends in 
his propofals, and at the end of the work 
fome account is given by Broomg. of their 
different parts, which however mentions only 
five books as written by the coadjutors; th^ 

. fourth, 
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fourth and twentieth by Fenton j the fixth^ 
the eleventh, and the righteenth by hlmfetf ; 
though Pope, in an advertifement prefixed 
afterwards to a new volume of his works, 
claimed only twelve* A natural curioflty 
after the r^al condud: of ib great an under-^ 
taking, incited me once to enquire; of Dr^ 
Warburton, who told me, in his warm lan- 
guage, that he thought the relation givien in 
the note a lie; but that he was not able to. 
afcertain the feveral ihares. The intelligence 
which Dr. Warburton could not ' afford me^ 
I obtained from ^r. Langton, to whom Mr*, 
S^ence had imparted it. 

The price at which Pope purcha&d thia 
aflxftance was three hundred pounds paid to 
Fenton, and five hundred to Broome* with 
as niany copies as he wanted for his friends, 
which amounted to one hundred more. The 
payment made to Fenton I know but by 
hcarlay; Broome's is very diftinftly told by 
Pope, in the notes to the Dunciad. 

It is evident, thatj according to Pt){)e*8 

own eftimate, Broome was unkindly treated. 

If four books could merit three hundred 

7 pounds. 
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pounds, eight Brfld ill the hbt^s, equivalent at 
leaft 16 fottf, had certainly a right W more' 
thdn fix. 

' Bttrotnei ' proT)ably confidered hitnfdf as 
injured, and there was for fdme time more 
than coldhefs between hliti and his employer. 
He always fpoke of Pope as too much a 
lover of rtioney, and Pope purfued him with 
avowed hoftility ; for he not only named him 
difrefpedtfuUy in the Dunciad^ but quoted 
Jiim more than once in the ^thosy as a pro- 
ficient in the Art of Sinking; arid in his 
enumeration of the different kinds of poets 
diftinguifhed for the profound, he reckons 
Broome among the Parrots who repeat am-- 
thers words infucb a boarfe odd tone as makes 
tloemfcem tbefr own. I have been told that 
they were afterwards reconciled; but I anx 
fifraid their peace was without friendfhi > 

r 

He afterwards publifhed a Mifcellany of 
Poems, which is inferted, with corredions, 
in the late totopilation. 

H^ never rdfe to very high dignity in the 
church. He was fome time redor of Stur- 

fton 
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ftpn in 3uffolk, where he married a wealthy 
widow ; and afterwards, when the King vi- 
fited Cambridge (1728), became Dodtor of 
Laws. He was (1733) prefented by the 
Crown to the reftory of Pulbam in Norfoli;^ 
which he held with Oakley Magna in Stiffblk^ 
given him by the Lord Cornwallis, to whom 
he was chaplain, and who added the vicarage 
of Eye m Suffolk j he then refigned Pulbam^ 
^nd retained the oth?r twp^ 

Towards the clofe of his life he grew again 
poetical, and amufed himfelf with tranflating 
Odes of Anacreon, which he publifhed in the 
Gentleman s Magazine^ under the name of 

Cbejler. 

He died at Bath, November 1 6, 1 745, and 
was buried in the Abbey Church. 

Of Broome, though it cannot be faid that he 
was a great poet, it would be unjuft to deny 
(hat he was an excellent verfifyer j his lines are 
fmooth and fonorous, and his diction is feled^ 
and elegant. His rhymes are fometimes un- 
fuitaWej in his Melancholy he makes breath 

rhyme 
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rhyme tb birth in one place, afid to earth in 
anothen Thofe faults occftr but feldom ; and 
he had fuch power of ^v^ords and numbers as 
fitted him for tranflatidfi; but, in his orlgi^ 
nal works, recolleftion feems to have been* 
his bufinds more than inventioii. His imi-*^ 
tations are fo apparent, that it is part of hlijr 
reader's employment to recall the verfes of 
fome former poet. Sometimes he copies the 
moft popiilar writers, for he Teems fcsfrcely 
to endeavour at concealment; and fometimes 
he picks up fragments in obfcure corners. 
Hb lines to Fenton, 

Serene, the fting of pain thy thoughts beguile. 
And make afflidtions objedfas of a fmile ; 

brought to my. mind fome lines on the death 
of Queen Mary, written by Barnes, of whom 
I fliould not have expelled to find an imi- 
tator ; 

But thou, O Mufe, whofe fweet nepenthean 
tongue 

Can charm the pangs of death with deathlcfs 
fong; 

CsLtififtingiNg plagues with t3i(y thoughts ieguile, 
Make pains and tortures objeSfs of a fmile. 

B To 
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To deted ' hU .imitations vfere tedious and 
ufekis* Wh{^t be ^ t^kes he fieldbm. makes 
worfe; and he <anm>t be juftiy thoiight a 
xnean mail l^honi Pope chofe for an allbciatti^ 
and whof^ ^o-oper^tion was coiifidered hy 
Pope's enemies as f0 im{x)rtant9 thathewa& 
attacked by Henley with this ludicrous doir 
tich: ' 

Pope came off clean with Hortier 1 btjt they 

fay 
Broome went before, and kindly fwcpt the way# 
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